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V FOREWORD 



Rercent developments in employment and training and 
related activity areas have placed ijicrea^fed einp]Mfiis 
on public service jobs. As part of the ecohomic^^ 
stimulus package, the Carter Administration increased 
the number of public service jobs funddd 'under CETA 
from- 300, 000 to 725,000 and provided an additional 
$4 billion to create jobs under the 'Local Public WorJcs 
program. Current Congressional deliberations on the^ 
reauthorization of CETA^i-nclude issues regarding further 
expansion of. the program. In addition, as part of its 
welfare reform proposal /Cthe Pr;ogram ^or Better Jobs 
and Income,^ the Carter Administration has recommended 
the creation of 1.4 million low-wage jobs for eligible 
low- income families. Job creation h^s also been an J 
issue in the pending Humphrey-Hawkins program. An 
important issue in assessing the feasibility of these 
programiS .is: Are? the^-e enough ' meai;iinifful jobs to employ 
all of /the peoi^e tp be served by these programs? The 
study difiicussed in this monogrdt>h was Undertaken to shed 
s6me 1-ight on this 'issue., . 

liie , major bbjective of this study was to identify 
useful' public work activities and, analyze their 
feasibility ^nd potential for large-scale -expansion to 
provide jobs for large numbers of jjunifemployed persons. 
To" obtain information and data for thi-s study, the • 
researchers drew heavily upon public service employment 
program experience under the Emergency. Act and CETA. 
They conducted an extensive search of the literature and| 
-through cbrlf-espondence and meetings, elicited the 
ideas and oginions of Government (Federal, State, and 
local) officials, representatives of national organiza- 
tions, labor unions, priva.te employers-, and other* 
knowledgeable individuals. The inforination . obtained, 
methodology used in analyzing the data, findings, 
conclusions , and recommendations are presented in this 
monograph. in addition, a series pf papers which 
present the more .technical details of 1;his study have 
been developed. These papers will be ayaiTable through ^ 
the National Technical Information Service, as well as \ 
the Urban Institute. ' ^ - ' ^ 



In addition, to 4;dentifying; 233 meaningful job- creation 
activities in 21; prograjn areas, this study presents 
inforination on' the skill-mix, labor intensity, and, -/ 
job-creatic^ potential of these activites and associated 
costs. Other topics 'discussed and analyzed include 
establishing priorities among activity areas, the supply 
of skills available for newly created public jobs^ - 
potential skilX imbalances, an.d administrative and 
operational issvies that serve as barriers to the > " 
expansion of public servicd j'ofis programs. . Findings and 
conclusions are discussed in terms of their policy 
implication^ and" recommendations for possible structu^kl 
and countercyclical large-scale public job creation * 
programs. . / - - 

It should lie noteid that^the specific figureg. cite'd lir 
this monog/raph are to be treated 'as estimates* 
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PREFACl? 



/ The work dedcribed in this report, undertaken under the terms of Contract 
Nlumber 20^11-77-18, was a joint research' effort by The Urban Institute and the 
American Institutes for/Research. Although the primal^y responsib il ity . f or pre- 
paring this ireport' fell, under the contractual terms, to The Urban Institute, 
the contribution of American -Institutes for Research staff wa^ important enough 
to merit joint-autharship. . - 

More specif ically Hferbert Rubenstein of the American Institutes far 
Research was respoiTsible for tjie work summarized in Chapters II ar^d VII; ' 
Harold Sheppard of the American Institutes for Research supeijviised the work 
of Rubenstein and had primary^ responsibility for the work dummarized in 
Chapter ill; Melvin Jones of»The Urba^ Institute was responsible for the'work 
irt Chapter IV; Charles 0. Thorpe, Sr. of The Urban Institute was responsible 
for the work in Chaptfer V; and Chapter VI was prepared by Alaft^Jechter of The 
Urjjan Institute. A6 Project Manager, Fechter also was responsible for the 
overall coordination of the effort and for the quality of the final report. 

There are eight chapters in the report. C^iapter I presents an overview, 
and summary of the entire report. Chapter II is along chapter which "describes 
methods and detailed findings with respect to activities, their job-cteation 
potential and relat.ed characteristics. ChaptersHI throdgh VII descrlbe'our * 
findings with respect * tb . pr io r^L ti^ among projects, indirect*" employment 
effects, skill imbalances, administrative and operational issues, and a con- 
cluding chapter , ^ Chapter VIIJ, summarizes overall , findings , conclusions, and 
recoiajpandations. _ * , '.V ' ^ 

In addition to this report, the following series of papers have been, 
developed ^s part of this project and could T)eymade available to those who 
are interested in the more technical detail^ o^ this study: 

Melvin Jones, "Direct and^ Indirect Emjjloymenjf: Ef.fects of Publie^ 
Knployment Programs: An Application of Input-Output Models td 
Assess* Employment Effects by Skill," Working Paper 3619-3, Wash- 
ington, D.C- , The Urban Institute^ 1978; 

\» Herbert Rubenstein, "Administrative- and' Qpetat ional . Barr^e*rs to 
Public Job Creation: Evidence Based on' Field Visits, " Working 
Paper' 3619-5 , Washington, D.C. , JIhdi-Urban Institute, 1979b; and 

r ' ^ 

Charles 0. I'Korpe, Jr., "Target Gifoup^ to be Served by Public 
Job Creation Programs: Their Characteristics and Their Cyclical 
Sensitivity,'* Wording Paper 3619-^, Washingtoti, 'D. C. , The Urbai^ . 
Institute, 1978. ' \ . « 

These papers will be available through, the NSfctipnal TgtchnJtc'ai. Information 
Services as well as THe Urban Institute. X large numbe'THOf people haye been 
instrumental in making this study possible^ It is "d.ifjflcult to begin to ^ 

V . ^ 



acknowledge our indebtedness to the larg^ numbetj of public offlqials, employ- 
ees, and representatives in the hundreds of ..public and private organizations 
and agencies we visited who cooperated with us ^nd provided us with the infor- 
mation that was used in thig study. Ouf^ailure to do so should in no. way be 
construed as minimizing theif valuable contribij't ions ; ratfher, it should be 
cons.trufed as our deference to pragmatic and logistic reasons in trying to keep 
the Preface within manageable proportion. . • 

• Particular debts of gratitude are due to Albert Mapou and Thomas Bruening 
of .the Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Office of 
Policy Evaluation and Research, for their continual guidance and support 
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the authors/ are also, gr^t ef ul for ^he construfctive comments ^on early draft' 
mateVial in this report by William Barnes, National Commission for Manpower 
Policy; Lee Bawden and Robert Harris of The Urban Institute; 'Howard Rosen, 
Office, of Policy Evaluation and Research, and John Palmer, Brookings Institu- 
tion. Assistance in the field efforts was provided by Tania Romashko, Larry 
Passarell, and, Andrea Chasen, Ameri^can Institutes for Research.. Earl Wright, 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, provided useful adyice on how .to 
structure our field visits. Research assistance and copy editing were 
provid^by Alice Wade^ Urban Institute. Computer assistance yas provided 
by Tito de la Garza and Roger Kohn, Urban Institute. Robe rt . Haveman and 
Irwin Garfinkel, I'ns.fitute for Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin, 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



^he purpose of this study was. to assess the feasibility of large-scale, 
countercyclical public job-creation. A major concern was with the assertion 
that a public job-creation program is limited in- its potential capacity to 
expand by the airfount of meaningful activity . The central issue examined was: 
"How many activities could be undertaken? 

An additional cortcern was with the characteristics of these activities. 
We wanted to estimate thd number' of jobs that couL^J be created and the costs 
of these activities. This information was expected to be 'useful in further 
studies of the relative merits of public job-creation activity to determine 
whether such activity was indeed "better" and therefore desirable. We also 
examined other dimensions of the activities — their labor-intensity, their 
skill-mix, their degree of political acdeptability, etc. —which might contri- 
bute to a more thorough analysis of the benefits and costs expected from these 
activities. 

In estimating the job-creation potential of these activities, -an attempt 
w^s made to be more comprehens ive than past studies by considering both onsite 
and^offsite job-creation. The latter, is expected to arise from onsite pur- 
chases of nonlabor inputs and^ through second-round expenditures induced by 
the onsite labor and nonlabor purchases. 

.Consideration, was also given to a particular aspect of iriidirect costs — 
,the potential inflationary pressure that Could be generated as a result of 
labor shortages that might emerge as, a consequence of these activities. To 
assess these shortages, estimates of the aggi^egate number of jobs created end 
the distribution of these jobs by skill- (major occupation group) . were, compared 
with estimates of the .aggregate', supply of labor available to fill these jobs 
and the* distribution of this supply by comparable sk.ills.^ 

>> 

.Finally, general administrative and organizational issues that might, pose 
significant barriers to imp:^ementatian of these activities were reviewed and 
attempts Were made to link some of these to particular types of activity. 

Information- was gathered by means of field visits* in Washington — with 
numerous federal government of fic ials and j^epresentatives\of over 50 national 
' organizations, ranging' from Goodwill Industries to the National Education 
Association — and in 24' counties located in eight of the ten -federal ^regions. 

In addition, correspondence was conducted and/or meetings/w^re held 
With federal government officials and representative^ from a l^tjgfje number^ 
of national organizations. \ ^ ' - 

I* ■' 

The meetings , 'both in Washington and in. the local communities, focused 
on (1) identifying activities "that might provide meaningful work, . (2) det,er- 
mining prioritie3 among these activities, and (3) identifying current or 
expected prabletfts in (a) implementing PSE projects, (b) running the projects; 
and (c) phasing Out the "^rdjects. . . . . , 
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Data were also collected during these visits on the costs, labor inten- 
sity, skill-mix, and job-creation potential of the public service and public 
works activities identified as likely candidates for large-scale expansion. 
Secondary sources, such as PSE project data Summaries, . various government 
reports, program budgets, program planning documents, and evaluations, pre- 
vious studies-^such as the National Manpower Survey, o f ' the Criminal Justice 
System, and a number of surveys cdf(ducted specifically. for this research' 
project by particular national organizations, also provided us with useful 
data. 

Major findings are summarized below: 

il. The study identified 2 33 .potential job-creation activities in 21 
fferent program areas. This list of activities, together with the summary 
their characteristics contained .in this study, should provide valuable 
guidance t© prime sponsors and other program administrators charged with the 
.responsibility for developing such'activities. The largest number of activ- 
ities were .i,n the following program areas: public works (37), environmental 
quality (3^) , • educa tion 027), social 3ervices (27), and criminal justice (24), 

Estimates of oneite jobs and costs could be generated for 115 activi- 
ties. These ,115 .activities were estimated capable of generating 3 million 
onsite jobs at- a 'budgetary cost of $46 billion, or slightly more than 
$15,000 per onsitevjob. These^er-job costs ranged as low as $8,000 for' 
cultural activities (including museums and public libraries) tp as high as 
$41,^000 for public works. ALXarge number of additiotial' onsite jobs could 
have been created by the 118 projects for which estimates could not be 
generated. These 'est ima tes of potential job-creation presented, here should, 
therefore, be considered quite conservative on this account. However, while 
both the" 115 and the 233 activities are technically feasih|jp, they may not be 
the best way to allo'cate sr arce 'government resources. The value of some of 
these- 'ac tivi ties may not be sufficient to justify their costs. And, for 
other activities, the costs of trying to satisfy the entire demand might 
throve to be prohibitive. The. estimates presented in ttiis study are likely 
'to be biased upward, and should therefore -be considered liberal estimate's, 
on these accounts- 

2. The estimated number of onsite and offsite jobs that could be gener- 
'ated varied according to the assumption adgpted about, fiscal substitution ^ind 
whether the resources freed by such slib^s t i tu t ion are ultimately spent. The 
most reasonable assumption--tha t , regardless of whether or not there is any 
fiscal substitution, all the funds* are eventually spent, yields an estimated 
•7.4 million jobs. The effect of these additional jobs is to lower the cost 
^per jobs created ,from $15,000 (for onsite jobs) to approximately $6,000 for 
both onsite and of f si te* j obs . 

i ' " / / 

Moreover,, the characteristics of jobs c rea ted -of f s i te would, differ, 
noticeably from jobs cheated onsite. For exanfple, while low-skill jobs would 
constitute over 40 percent of the onsite jobs, they would represent only 15 
percent of the offsite jobsl Thus, one effect of offsite job-creation would 
be to lower the percentage of jobs that could be filled" by low-skill workers 
from over 40 percent to only 25 percent. The actual number of low-skill jobs 

• S 
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capable of being generated increases ; froni 1.2 million to over 1.8 million. 
A major conclusion to be drawn from this finding is that, bec ause the off site 
employment effects of these activities is substantial and because th ese. 1obs 
differ in characteristics from onsite jobs, inferences about the averag e costs 
and targeting effectiveness of job-creation programs should not be drawn from 
onsite job-creation and cost data alone^ ^ ^ 

3. It was found that the markets for white collar workers — both « 
professional-managerial and cler ical-sal^s — and service workers were most 
lively \o experience bottlenecks even in a situation of rough aggregate 
balance. However, "these skill-specific bot tlenecks^were not considered 

'serious hindrances to the feasibility of implementation of these activities 
since they could easily be alleviated by drawing on additional supplies 
ayailable from unemployed and underemployed white collar workers who were 
not members 6f 'the target group. A policy implication to be draw n from this 
finding is that targeting restrictions and eligibility criteria ough t to be 
flexible enough to 'allow for some selection from outiside the t arget groups ^ 
or populations of ellgibles specified fpr the program. . Such flexibi lity will 
; tend to minimize potential skill bottlenecks. ' J 

We found that 1 nbo r- i nt ensi ve , low-skill activities gould serve as a 
reasonable basis for national job-creation in a structural program. Addi- 
tional labor-intensive activities could be added to meet the needs of a 
roun Ce rcyc I ir ^1 j ob-c^reat ion program as the occasion warranted . 

4. The process developed to identify priority areas consisted of several 
'steps. First, areas identified as areas of exrcess demand by at least 20 per- 
cent of officials and representatives were isolated. Thea, from among those 
areips, the ^ones selected by at least 10 percent for increases with additional 
fedejral funding and the ones selected by a large number of officials and 
representatives for increases rather than for decreases were isolated* The 
areas that met all of these test were defined as priority areas. 

The area of environmental quality met the test for all local area public 
official.^ and representatives contacted. The following areas met the test for 
all officials and representatives except elected public officials — housing, 
heAlth, and rriminal justi'ce. These areas provide roughly one-sixth to ' 
one-fiftli of the 'i' mi 11 1 on- j obs created by 'the activities identified in this 
's tudy . • • ' ■ ' . 

3. Administrat Ivf'*' and operational issue^ w^re examined on the basis of 
an extensive literature t-eview and from info rma acq ui red during the course 

' of ouj: fieldwork. The following issues wer^^ identified as {potential barriers 
to effective- imp 1 eme'nta t i on of activities funded under a large-sdale public 

'"^ j ob-c rea t ion program: . ' . * . • * ' 

• ambiguous program goals , 

• red tape, *' . ' 

• inadequa te time for planning , , • 

4 

• r.«-^rget ing. 
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• * inadequate resources for training, supervision, 

and jnaterlals, • , <^ , . 

• pressure group problems (e.g., unions, competition 
in private sector), * * ^ 

• transition requirements. 

Each *of these issues can render a project (or groups of projects) infeasible. 

Two issues — inadequate time for planning and' inadequate resources for 
training, etc. — were singled out as amenable to policy 'action that would mini* 
mize the difficulties they no.w produce . The former can be alleviated by more 
stable funding patterns. The latter can be alleviated by MberaMzing the i 
current requirement that no less than 85 percent of the funds be spent on the; 
wage bill. While this liberalization may reduc'§ the onsite j ob-creatyLpn per-j 
formance of the program, it would increase. the range of feasible activities 
and it may improve the long-range benefits accruing , to program partic ipants. by 
providing them with better on-the-job training -experienc^. These Improvements 
may be purchased at the cost of more fiscal substitution,* however, 'unless more 
effe6.tive cons traints pre imposed on how funds will be utilized and-*grea ter . V 
effort is made to assure that maintenance-pf-ef forts provisions are honored. ' "" 
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' I. OVERVIEW AND- SUMMARY 

./ ■ ■ 

:i * . • 

.P'ersistent and disturbingly high levels of unemployment experienced in 
receiiit ^years have convinced many ' that -monetary and fiscal policy can no longer 
be <?felied on as the sole means of regulating our economic destinies. This 
type of 'thinking has its roots in a view of thereconomy that suggests that 
aggregate rates -tyf unemployment cannot be reduced much 1?elQw 6 percent by 

*th-ese measures without incurring intolerably' hrigh rates of inflation. Such^ 
-/'view, consistent with a struc turntth^ory of 'inemployioent , penults the 
simultaneous existence^ of exces^ supplies of labor in some markets along with 
excesfe demands fo;- labor in o^ther niarkets. These sectoral imbalances suggest 

/the need for targeted, structural interventions into labor markets--e« g. , 
wage subsidies, antidiscrimination programs, investment incentives — as a more 
appropriate way of dealing with our existing unemployment problems than the- 
traditional macr6economic measures. . 

• ' Among these, public sector job-creation has played an increasingly im- 
portent role. Prior to 1971,, such programs were practically non-existent; 
since that time they have steadily grown so that today the public service em- 
ployment program authorized under' the Comprehensive Employment and draining 
Act (CETA) alone funds over 7'50 thousand jobs. ' ' 

The debate ovci r whether or not to expand public job-creation programs ha-s 
been centered in part on the issue of "make-work/* Many have argued that it 
would not be desirable to further expand the scope of these types of programs 
because they would quickly ^un ouL of meaningful activities. Jobs created*'by 
these activities, they argue, wou id be "make-work" or "leaf-raking" — demeaning 
to those employed, c cDuirary to the value placed on work'by the' advocates of 
such job-creat ion programs, dud uol really directed toward satisfying impor- 
tant spcialobjeciivcs- 

Scope ot S tudy 

The puipui^e v.r U.I.. v^.... i>> cx^^K,^^ Llie f easibility'of large-stale, 

public job-creat 1 o[i , Fci as i b i 1 1 1 y , we cauLioti, is not synonymous with desir- 
'ability. The formet .iddre^ises wtidi could be done. The latter addresses what 
should be done and in. plies an activity that is, in some sense ; superior to 
alternative aciiviiies. I\> teat^ible, it is ^nly necessary to s^how that 
meaningful pub 1 i . j ob- c . ..^l i on duLivftiet^ are technically possible. \ 
desirable, one must also rth.>w ih^L -such a^.tivities are regarded as "better" 
in some seiise Uian wthcL^ wii.^te, to^ example, "better** can be defined in 
efficiency terms c redit lug mote jobo of a given value at a giv^en^cost, or 
creating a given uu.ubeL ot j.-bts oi a given value at a lower cost. 

Llilti i^nydy \^ ..,^.1 li. loSne wt tedijl Jl ity . Although 

It also develop.. I ..t o t ma t 1 . u ttu-at conld be tel<_va[it to the latter iStjue, no 
attempt is madJL lo id^uilty . t»c- rtlevciu. t.^de-otta between this type of pro- 
gram and aix-t^i,i-»t i w c \^f^^ i i ruv.: i ui ed ptcjgi cims. 

A ui^Jwi v...h*-<rt 11 .<t CL. . C .i . , ./111. IL.^ .i^..^itiou tliaL a pnLll^ 

J ,1, .itatiun (M;«.gi.uti f M i 1 . 1 1 1. I I ^> p . I e . , L i d I capacity to expand by lu^ 



•existing amoant of meaningful public sector activity that could be undertaTcap. 
.'The central issue examined was: How many activities could be/ undertaken? 
. i ^ - • ' ^ ^ 

. An additional concern was with the "^chatac t er is t ic s of these activltiesyi , 
^^We wanted to estimate, the numb'er c^f jobs that could be created. and the costs 

pf these activities. This information was expected to bfe us*eful in further 
Studies of the relative merits, of pub 1 ic, j ob-creat ion ag.tivity to determine 
/whether such activity was indeed "better'' ^nd therefore desirable. We, also 
^examined other dimensions of th^ activities — theiV labor-int^ens ity , their 

skiilVmix/ their degree of political acceptability, etc. — whicrh might 

contjribute to a more tho rough ^ analysis of the beneff^s and ^osts expected 

from these activities. 

In estimating the job-creation potential of thes'e activities, an attempt, 
was made to be more comprehensive ttian past studies. Critical factors ''con- ' ^ 
sidered in assessing the net j ob-ci;-eat ion. po-tent ial of these activities^ 
include, how they 'are to'be funded, wheth.er or not there' is any .fiscal substi- 
tut'io^^o^^r -oecupational displacement , ^and'* the extent' to which^ th&t^ i*s some 
*indir.^^=, or off site, j ob-.creation effects. 

? i 
'^^^""^'^^^^ ^ dcLlvitles could conceivably result in no new net 
• job^i?^^^|;p if funded by redudtions ±n expenditures on, other public activ- 
i^'-!-'-??:^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^ Laxes. However, even under these extreme assump- 
.ii^ipri^'t^'^^^^^it ivi ties funded might affeet the dist rit)utiop of jobs between 
■publidr'^ii^/!^private-sector activity among income classes (i.e., poor vs. 
nonpoor ) > -^^g skills, or among demographic groups. We do- not examine the 
impl i tat -it^^l^Pli fundi iig fuL'iieL job-creation. In,stea'd, we assume that the 
ac t ivi tiesj^^l^^^unded in a way Lhat results in a net increase in"^otal 
expend i tut ^j'^^^ addiLdion, we ^Iso assume that we are. operat ing in a less- 
than-fully ^tlj^byed economy, so that the increased expenditure results in an 
increase in Jg^ft- rather ih an an Increase in prices. Clearly, violations of 
tb)is assumption; }boiil d rc.dut.e Lh^ net j ob creat ion po tent ial of these activ- 
ifies. Fiscal a^bstli hl ion- Lhtc use by 1 ocal it ies ^of federal funds^Lo support 
activities thac^^ould oLtierwise Lave been funded' by local funds — can affect 
both the net j olS^creai i on poLenclal ..f acii'vi'ties and the distribution of 
jobs among various , groups ut v^urkert*. In djils study we make a crude aitempL 
to eAamine Lhe im|!)licaL io..s ,>t some extreme Assumptions abouL the impact of 
fiscal sub:3 L i t n L i bn> We ,unsi.ier both onsite and wffsite job-creation. 

^,.)iiSideiaLl..»i wat> .ii^.. ^i v.ii l.> J i^LilLl.ulat aSpeiL ot liidlrecL cosLa - 

Liiv: j^oLenLial i nf 1 .1 L i o.. a I y j rdssnie iki.it could be generated as a result of 
lab..r shorLagcs LtiaL mij^tit. emetic a^ a \ .aisequc; nc of theae acLivilies. Tu 
assess Lh^se sh.,iLafe<3, ca.imaLea Ll^e aggregate lujmber Oi jobs creat.<„d auJ 

Lhe d i L f i bu I i oil ot Lhc.e jobs hy ;:^k i 1 1 unajur t^ccpation gr.Ajp) were i,ompare<i 
win. esLimaLes uL Ll.e ag^i^i^at,,. a pply - f laboL available to fill Llieoe jobs 
and I lie di I il.u L 1 .>ii ..t ^rfi i s Sti. . i y by ^.'utwpatable skills. 



L' t ..^ I i , I. i. .. . . i ^1 .. i . . 1 4 . iV i .. .1 » ■« 1 ^ « i . 1 1 . .. .. -i I 1. . I ..1 1 ^. I . I . . CCt 

, tiiailL C. . t I- i ci ^ ' I V. t hj. 1 .. I. ^ ill 4 I 1 u tht^^u ci^Llvitida v/e t . le\/ic:^ed . nd 
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j)eflnlng Meaningful Wortc t ^ ' * . 

Unf ortuflately , the concept of meaningful work is not quite so absolute as 
Keats' concept o,f beluty^ * Rather, like the beauty -^hat lies in^the eye 
of the beholder, meaningful' work can imply differerft activities to different 
obsferyers. One definition commonly used in discussion^ of meaningf uL work is: 
-activity that satisfies' some_ "unmet social need." Unfortunately, this defini- 
tion is of little value in^.iarif ying the concept. Like be§ut^ 'and meaningful 
work, unmet social needs can inean dj.fferent , things * to diffei^etit people.^ . 

■ ' ' • . • . / ■ ■ . 

This obscurity is further compounded when one realires ^^hat, in principle, 
there can, be- ai/inf inite number of , "unmet needs that remain to be. satisfied — 
both in the public sector and in the p.rivate sector. In practice, however, 
only sonjy of tl^se needs can actually be satisfied. 

Scarcity prevents attainment of 'a state of Nirvanaj in^. which all unmet^ 
needs can be sat,isjEied. Resource^ ^re not available in unlimited supply t^oi- 
be applied to satisfying tliese needs. Consequently, priorities must be es- 
tablished to determine exactly which unmet needs are to be satisfied. For ^ 
■most private-sector goods, these priorities are established through ►the market- 
place by interaction of suppliers and demanders and the prices that are gener- 
ated. For most public-sector goods, these priorities are established through 
the political process by interaction of suppliers aqd demanders and the support 
of the electorate and of Special interest groups. 

In general, the private-sector goods aM the public-sector goods selected 
to 'satisfy unmet needs can be assumed to be those with the highest "value" 
telative to their ^osis. This is the assuolpt'ion und'erlying most economic 
models of consumer and voter behavior. It is'*^this "valine" — elusive and diffi- 
cult to pin down--that will differ among observers and will therefore be the 
reason for differences among observers in the 'priorities they set among' activ- 
*ities.2 

For purpusca ^.t ii.i^ . it is not neces^saty to estimate the value;, 

it is only necessary to ki.ow thai tiie t^eleption process is systematically 
based on this value i.el<jLive to the cost of the activity. The "marginal" 
activity would be tl»e next o^.e ^el e^ ted- -i f an opportunity arose to make an 
additional selectlun. Suci. an opportuaity wouid arise if, by provision of 
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ut beauty AtD follows; 

'*'Beaiil; 1 ..... . ,Mti I y, LlidL IS dll 

Ye know i I. d L L . . 11 I a ) 1 y e ueca L o. kni>w . " ^ 

- iiii^ ^luoi veiic lij lu. t .53 I L 1 ci.umc tor p r i V a L c - s c o l' ^^woJij , 

,1*.. J. a»uikct |, rices serve a ...eaniiigia 1 Lole iu ^staLli&hing these priori t i^o 

aiTiong goods and servicet> s to w. dt will be consumed- It is more problemati. 
toL p..b 1 i c- £,cc to L goodij , I c: inuiket p c i e . du uoL uo.idlly exist. 



federai| funds, a public Job- creation ,pr ©gram lowered the cost o^ public- 
sec tor /activities f^c^d by Jocal decis idnmakers. ^ 

is this m^rg^Lnal activity tha*t is meant to be encompassed in bur defi- 
nitipjpt of meaningful work. Presumably, it has value, but it is nof worth the 
costS;th^t must currently be paid', giyen resources currently available. By 
providing additional resources to' localjCdecisionmakers, the public job-creation 
• . pirogram allows ^thera to reconsider ^undertaking activities which are' marginal to 
themt ' , • ' ^ 

Estimating Qnsite Job-Creation ^ . * . ^ - ' 

1 ■ ' - - 

Information* about activities that could provide meaningful work was gath- ' 
ered by means of field visits in Washingtj3n — with numerous f ederal^goveroment 
'officials and irepjp4sentatives of over 50 national organizations, rangjhig* f rom 
" Goodwill Industries to 'the National Education Association—and in 24 »)<iounties 
^ located in eight of- the ^^jajf ederal regions. ^ Table. 1.1 describes ,^^^24 
^ counties visit'ed. *' 

In each of the sites, vial ted substantive discussions wei:e held with: 
locally elected of finals; local, county,, state, and federal government, 
officials and staff; members of a wide Variety of local advisory boards 
^ such as the Manpower Advisory Planning Committee (MAPC); representatives 
from community-based organizations! representatives from minority groups; 
labor leaders; business and ChambeK of Commerce representatives; and other 
local citizens either involved in the opetation of local government pro- 
grams or knowledgeable about public-supported services in their communities. 
Table 1.2 displays the number of discussions held by |ype of official 
. visited- ' 



y 



In addiLiwu Lo iiwJvii/iti auboLanLlve dlscussions wi th local community 
representatives, coi reapundc:nce was conducted ajid/or meetings were held 
with federal government officials and represe^atives from the national 
organizations Hated in Appendix iB . 



1* Of covitse^ ii.v..> 1 .i A . 11,, I ^,»>aLleod. it icy must be raised either 

through taxes, t edti, cJ ex, etid 1 t.re .n OLher publi l. -sector activity at the 
federal 1 evel , ur incroased federal budget deficitSt For the first option, 
the fedc:ral ta..pa;,er bears <^h^ cost, for tlie second option, the beneficiaries 
of these otiiet tedei.*i p<ib 1 £p- o e c t o r act^ivities bear the cost; for the third 
option, the coot <,ouid be an lnL:reas^. in inflation, which would be borne 
largely by i.onso.i.eta a. id LoLiets of fi>^e^-pric^ assets. 

2. Oiiginaily v,e b id plann. d lo visit 30 counties in the ten tedeial 
te^ijlons We had ttj cui ba. k oii oui plans for budgetary reasons. The CounLleo 
selected uttLis a 1 1 .titled i.Lid.,ai a .*mp 1 e i>f all countieo. The selection pro- 
cess was desifc^n^.d t.^ liiDiii, at le.iSt one siie per federal region. Three 
counties were sels.ctci fjer * e^ i on 30 thai theie would be a total of ten 
large coantie^^, ten nu; le irti c s i^ei e .nutios, and ten smal 1 , predominant 1 > 
rural, couutieo b\,L d^jtall^^ '>r tbe aampllfi^ method, see Appendix lA. 
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l^y^lfABLE 1.1 

COUNTIES VISITED ^IN THE COURSE 
1 OF THIS STUDY\ 



■. > 
^REGION- 



COUNTY 



A CITY WITHIN 
' " COUlijTY 



Region 1 ^ 



New Haveti, Connecticut 
Hamden,' Massachusetts ^ 
L owe 11, Ma ssachu setts 



New Haven 

Springfield 

Lowell 



Region 3 



Dauphin, Pennsylvania * 
Luzerne , Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 



Harrisburg 
Wi Ikes-Barre 
Baltimore 



Region 4 



Liberty, Georgia 
Bamberg, South Carolina 
Richmond , Georgia 



Hinesville 
Bamberg 
Augusta ^ 



Region 



Ku sts , Oil i o 
Wayne, indldud 
Hamilton, Ohio 



Chillicothe 

Richmond 

Cincinnati 



Kegiuu O 



La f ay e L ( e , LOn i tai ana 
Gl' imeS , TfcAas 



.Houston 
Lafayette 
Bryan City 



Wa shiii t> L ua , CoK, 1 u«iv 
El Paso. Colorado 



Vail 
Akron 

Colorado Spring 



ho^iwi. •> ^. i.i. i i L . » 1 a Sacramento 

Al a.i.eda. Caiifjcnia Berkeley 
1 ifutiiia Fresno 



V i l.i . tVciilii i.^i. " Yakima 

KllaUa .L, Waahiua White Sal* 



\ 



TABLE 1.2 



NUMBER OF MEETINGS HELD BY TYPE 
OF REPRESENTATIVE 



Type of Sepr BSB atat L f 



Number * of 
Meetings Held 



Elected officials — e.g., mayors m^tnbe rs c.i city 
councils and community commissions; school board 
members, etc „ , 

Non-elected officials — (a) those without -specif ic 
program or agency responsibilities, such a3 city 
managers and their assistants;, executive staff in 
the offices* of the mayor, city council or county 
commission; special assistants to a governor or ^ 
other elected of f Iclal , . 6tc • - 

(bO those with program responsibility, e.g., heads 
of agencies f o t -planni ng ; housing; urban renewal; 
social services; corrections and bther criminal 
justice agencies; economic development programs, 
etc • 

Staff member a Ci.tmaunl L v - based orRanizations — 

(a) those without specific project responsibilities, 
such as minority group leaders; officials of the 
local chamber of commetce; United Way; League of 
Women Voters; an.i cultural organi-cat ions. 

(b) indlvidu^aia aiLt..,Lly t ^dpoiial bl c for delivery 
of services, c.^., staffa in public-supported 
community ceiiCers; services for the elderly; 
training and vocational facilities; youth orgaiil- 
xations; Goodwill, etc. 



50 



45 



•12 5 



30 



70 



1 



The meietings, both in Washington and in the local communities, focused 
on (1) identifying activities that might provide meaningful work; (2) deter- 
mining priorities among these activities; and (3) identifying current or 
expected problems in (aj implementing PSE projects, (b) running the projects, 
and (c) phasing out the projects. • • . , 

Data were also collected during these visits on the costs,* lab^or inten- 
->^t,7, skill-mix, and job-creation, potential of the public servi'ce'^nd public 
' works -^kctivi ties identified as 'likely candidates for large-scale expans ion • 
Data were also collected from such secondary sources as PSE p^ject dat-a ^ 
summaries, various government reports, ptogram budgets, program planning ^ 
^documents and evaluations, previous studies such as the National Manpower 
Survey of the Criminal Just ice 'System , and a number. of surveys conducted 
specifically for this research* project by particular national organizations. 

Onsite job-cTreaCion . was esLimated .in two steps. Firstj a list of "mar- 
gitial" activities — i.e., activities identified as a result of these meetings 

f. with officials and community and interest group representatives at the local 
and the national level — was compiled. Then, estimates of job-creation and 

• costs were generated by determining the level of a&Myity that would be re- 
quired to completely satiate the demand for these acti!^C;^^ies , proxied by Some 
measure of universe of need. There are two me^thodologic^ issues rthat. cause 
these estimates to be higher »an might be socially desirable. First, since 
there is no consensus 9n whai constitutes meaningful work, some of the activ- 
ities identified mighi be questionable in that the value of the goods and" 
servi^ces they produce may not Juatify Lheir costs. Second, because of 
increasing^marginal costs and decreasing marginal benefits, it may not be 
desirable to expand activitic;:^ to conipleiely satiate demand. 

Est ima L 1 UM I' o t a i J >.;b ClcuL L wm 

Two tai^Loto ,i»_ai»_ ,iitL ^ L^iwoeii oiislLe job-creallun and total 

Job creation: (i) octslic: . in^ i cy.nent eifects, and (2) fiscal substitution* 
Offsite employaienL eftecLS can ail&e because: (a) nonlabor purchases by these 
activities can create einp 1 yint:.,t^lu i he indusLties supplying these inputs and 
in industries supply!, ,g the aupplieiti (Jlrect and indirect emp]oyment effects); 
and (b) expend 1 Arcs at* 1. nod Ly th,. oiisite and the direct and indirect 
employment etfects <..,n iiijti(.cj fsaLLci., second r ouu d emp 1 oy me n t changes (in- 
duced employment et ttjc I .-j) . hia.di n b t 1 t u L 1 on can arise if tbe job-creation 
f unds are used to r>uppo t t . i i v i 1 1 , l ha l woul d hav ^ ' been suppor t ed by local 

f unds In ihe ciUse».ce ol ti.t. ruduidl ji>b >,ieciLlo»» prog raiu - 

^ ' I I 1 I w 1 ... ..I ... I 1 . 1 . . . I ... t i .... I ...1 Li .Ml, a Su 4..^ I 1 al 1 iipu L out pu I 

1 >J L 1 ,ni m del d c v/ 1.* i ^ . , l: J by ,i iia.i y j ^d hav.man lu examine siiuilar effects 

-^^TT^isin^ tL-..m a mgatlvt: hi Oii. i. piUt^Ltiai Offslie iiiploynient effects were 

csLimatLid by ItidusLiy a. A ilw.-.i . .>u cited i..i., an oc c *,pa t iona 1 d,^ stri bu t Ion 

by mcana t j 9 /() Cent^^.a <^ Kimn -t i lie d 1 £d t , 1 b , , t 1 u n of workers by occupati... 

ari.i lndu.,tf^. liicj v>c«.u , a t i ou.j 1 d 1 =i t . 1 bu , 1 ou rvd^a t'nt ti.er transformed into an 
cdu. dtlonal J 1 -it r 1 t loll by mc- . £d ^>t i9/> .;e..sus esLlaiatos of the d i t r 1 b.i t 1 

o t VJo I k t: I r> I, y cdii (. d t 1 on . ii J w . , I, p . t 1 ,1 I 
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The effects of fiscal substitution are difficult to pin down without 
further information about how the resources freed by such -stibstitutfon are 
disposed of- Since little reliable information exists about e^the'i^ fiscal 
substitution or how the freed resources are disposed of, we made t we' separate 
estimates of • total .employment effects: one based on an "optimistic" assump*- 
tion — 'that all federal job-creation funds are ultimately Spent', regardless of 
whether or not substitution -takes place — and one based on a "pessimistic" 
assumption — ttiat none of'fihe resources ' freed by fiscal substitution of federal 
funds are spent. Estimates ©f fiscal substitution were ba^sed on jucfgment 
because of the unreliability" of existing global estimates and ^be'eduse of the 
unavailability of estimates by type of activity. It was assumed that fifecal 
substitution will be higher^for activities representing exterisions or ^expan- 
sions of ongoing activities (as opposed to net? ^<:tivities ) , <nd for on:going . 
activities that were* already large in scale prior to^ their extension or expan- 
sion by the" new public job-crea on activity . 

To identify labj)r-bottlenecks,. estimates of onsite and offsite job- 
creation were compared to estimates-of labor supply available from five ' 
designated target groups. The most global target group included all observed 
unemployed workers, all hidden uneipployed (i.e., discouraged) workers, and 
underemployed workers.^ More [larrowly defined target groups consisted of: 
(a) the observed unemployed only; (b). the "long-term" unemployed;^ (c) the 
"low-skill" unemployed;^ and the long-tJ^rm, low-skill unemployed. 

Two atiLs ot aupply cisLliiiaLerf w.e re generated: one set for a job-creation 
program to alleviate stiuctutal ukiemployment problems (structural program) 
and die set for a j ob- c real 1 on program to deal, with cyclical unemployment 
problems (countercyclical program). Eatimates of supply for the structural 
program were generated 1: o i an 'aggregate unemployment rate of 4^9 percent; 
estimates of supply toi coun j.^ r eye 1 icjal program were generated for an aggre- 
gate unemployment rate -f ^ - percent, J. 6 percentage points abov-e the rate 
used for the strui^turai pio^^Ccim. . 
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SlnL,e uu.aL worUcij uiiciupioyuj ol underemployed tot* only part ot a 

yecii., the c»ctuai si^e oi target group a:^ m^^asured above can seriously 
overstate the annual laimbei of jobs required" to alleviate th-ese employment 
problems. We theretwCe expiesoed our supply estimates as the annualized 
full-time t;qulVcileut ot the targei gtwup population. 

No diLemp'i ...i.i t u iiiili 1 .4 1 c. L litj supply poioi.iial applicants lut 

iliecjc jobs. In. ted 1, il . atisumfed tliai all m^mbors of these target gtoupa 
would opl ptiiiicip.ac in the publii. )oU-"cruat ion p^ogiam and that all 

1 - iMlJ. 4 1 ,^ , i ' ' ^ ' M ' t- i ^ ' -1 - P i «V — ^ . i. s. i >;h., w , . U 

1 pati time twi ct.i.ii i.M. icS .MIS Ai. .ilt.rn.tive det i nl t ion- nui uticid in 
thlo study - i..c l<i iea c:...pl.^ cJ .M>ikc . coining aiuiuai wa^es that ate beK^ s.anc 
a rb i I ta r 1 1 y de 1 1 uis d ,k;veitv 1 vei. 

2. lung-terin ..ncihpiwy.d in<.i...,. . «i . i i v.iili ... .a^ i n^c .lui^.iwu ..I 
M 11 oim* 1 »ue n t wt ill Wit: lhaj. 13 - trcika 

3. I t)w taklll u..cjnipl 1 incl.ti. 1 • .i » » I. i I- , . .w ... i 

o, 1. . . .1 . . .lup i «^t c J - S 



non-members would not choose to do so. It is likely that the? effect of this 
assumption — particularly in a high-wage program—will be to understate the 
true supply—especially of potential applicants from those who were not in the 
labor force or who were employed in other Jobs. Moreover, it was also assumed 
that members of t^hese target groups would fill these jobs Fbr the entire length 
of time they were unemployed or underemployed; i.e., that there would be no- 
waiting period before bein^ eligible for the jobs. It is likely that the 
effect of this assumption will be to overstate the. true supply of potential 
applicants. ' * . 

Priorities and Administrative Issues 'f ' 

Priorities among program areab wer^ established on the basis* of judgments 
by public officials and. commuui ty representatives about: (a) excess demand, 
for public services^ and (b) changes in activities that might ^^sult from arv 
increase or a decrease in federal funding". ' ' ^ r . 

Our. analysis ot orgaul aa l 1 una 1 and adiuiiiistrative i's sues was based on -an 
extensive literature review and un'niateiial gathered on our site visits — both 
in Washington and in the field. 

Summary of Findin^ a 

hail ier studies . a., .a ..,{ia...t^o ot unsite job-cieatlou pOLetiLlal Lliat 
tcingcd beiween iOO thousand ci..d 3.3 ml 111 On , depending on the scope of* activ- 
ities examined and the meLlu>ds ii^ed io generate estimates. We tried to be 
more compreliens 1 ve than these past studies, by examining all activities at 
by comparing skills required by the jobs with skills available to<identify 
puLential sk il I - bo i i I ene. k s , by examlaing postjl ble' p r io rl 1 1 es among activ- 
itiei3, -and by t;uiidinK inLi> .>ur estimates possible barriers to implementation 
expecl.'d I.) t 1 >>tii adini ..la t . al ive or .'iganl zationa 1 factors. 
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^- -^"^ ^ A -^^ j. i.i.ii.ii J.,b ,;icc»llw.i t».,LlvlLle3 111 Zl Jit 

icL..Mt i-.oKr.ih alt.. ... init 1,^1 t -i.,t i^/i L les, togettier with tlie Summary of 
tht^ii . h.u a.. I c I 1 St t . :,bonid pi .v'i.ic v.ilnable t^u 1 d a tic e - i o prime ap'onsors and 
otlier pio^ij.n .tdihi .ii:. ( 1 .uoi.. [>ai j^cd wiihthe i espons ib 1 1 1 1 y tor developing 
^Ku\i ..llvill..^. In, iaif^c^.. nniiib^i <>t a^tiviiies were in tne fo 1 1 owing 
pto>^i.iiii .are.j:.. , .bii u .ik:^ ^J/), ^ vi . oiiftentdl quality ( jj 1 ) , edpcatlpn {I/), 
.•^otictl [.:/)_ .Md .i.fi..^i (24). Kstlmaies ot onfelte jobs and 

.oSti3 ,>Mldb.' <... i..cd .,,1 1 r; ^ tivlllu... ri.. ^e 1 l!) -act 1 vl I. les weie esi 1 -y- 

mated wip.^b^c I ... ... I w i , .iii..,.i .>.iaiLe j^b^ ai a btidgetary c.>st 01 $46 

i^ii^.ii^ ,. I , .^o,Ui).- pel -Oi.di Le jon, rljese pe. - Job co=3ts 

lan^fJ . 1 ,w ,JI) I I .,1 ,1 j1 .1 Li./itl^a (lUcInJing mU:.eiuns ann pilb 1 i 

libtaiic:., I., , t), ) I ,1 p.ibll. w.,iLs. \ ldLg<. inimbei- 6t ^ddi ■ 

ti.an.l ^^/.it. ), .S ... id I,, . n,. . e.il.J iy U.c iiH p i o ) t p tor wh i ^h 

c:.i liuStes . -u d , > b ^ n . i 1 1 ..oc: . I i , .£ patent la » ).>L cLeat t . 

.•^b....ld. I l.cr 1 . . . . , o -U.i._d ^ . ii'.^i .al [k, o LhiS d... .uiil. Howi\/u 

^^'•^^^ ^'.'j^^' ^ » ..o 1. I u<:l.nii.^ 1 1 y ic^asll.lc, Llie> .ay not 
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,.feO be prohibitive^. The estlrrtates presented In this study are likely to be 
biased, upward, and should therefore be considered , liberal estimates, on 
these ^accounts. ^ • , ^ . • ^ 

A 



.The 



largest number bf pnsite jobs would be generated With the following 



^acjtlvitl iiB^X' . * 

^ Activity^ * No* of Jobs 

• rrt* \ ^ . * ' . • 

* ' Reducing class-^ize In public school's' 363,500 
,bu using n\ore teachers 

* " . Usdng more classroom-' or teacher-aides . 238^ 
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Increased staffing in law enforcement 169,0Q0 . , • 

agencies * . • 

Using . mope, special education, teachers 160,-000 

tor the handicapped . ' ^ ' 

^ * -■■ 

Expamilng' Ajblicly-suppor-ted daycare 139,000 

services ' ^ > . 

These five activities provide over one-thirid of the onsi^ie*-. j obs estimated in • 
thi9. study, implying that the remai-ning 110 activities could each provide a 
rfelat/(\^ly small number of jobs. "Only 14 of the 115 act iVitiefe. would be able 
to pto\?rde more than 50,000 jobs at the national level. ; "v^i..,.V 

Eleven of the 21 program areas generated activities which, on average^ 
could be considered "lahror-intensive" (i.e., at least 7^ percent pf their 
total costs are labor costs),, and eleven could be considered "low-skill" 
(i.e., at least 70 percent of the onsite job slots ca'h'be. filled by uftsktlled 
.laborers or service workers — the lowest-paying occupation classes), ^hput Att^/, 
percent of all onsite job^--or 1.2 million jdljs — can be ^consi-dered low-skill. 

^. Available data permitted u& p estimate offsite job-creation, fojr onLy^ 
114 of the 115 projects for which onsite estimated were made.. The estimated 
number of ons'^ite and offsite jobs that could be generated varied acQording to 
the assumption adopted about fiscal substitution and whether the resources / 
freed by sucli substitution are ultimately spent. The "optimistic" 8cenari<? ^ 
Assumed that all job^reat ion* funds Sre ultimately sp^nt, regardless of whether 
or not fiscal substitution occur^,'and the "pessimistic" scejxario assume^ that 
none of the funds freed by' fiscal substitution are spent. An estimated 3.5 mil 
lion Jobs cohld be .created from the 1,14 projects under the {>essimistic scenario 
and-^.4 million JjDhi under the* optimistic scenario. The effect of these addi-. 
tioRal'^^jobs is to l\er the budgetary cost per job created from $J.5,000 (for ^ 
(^nsi£e jobs) to approximately $5, 8 OQ Vender the optimistic scenarip). or $12,100 
(undeV the pessimistic scenario) for both onsite and offsite jobs'. 

Moreover, the chSfacteristics of jobs created of fs ite, would differ ^ 
noticeably from jobs K^^^ed onsite. For example, while low-skill jobs, 
would constitute over 40 percent of the on$ite. jobs, they would represent 
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only 15 .pei^cent of the offsite jobs- Thus, one effect of offslte job-creation 
would be to lower the percentage of j obX that can be filled by low-skill 
workers from over AO percent to only 25 percent. The actual nunrfser of low- 
skill ^ jobs capable of being generated increases from 1.2 million to over 1.8 
milliAn (under the op timist ic- scenario) ; it falls to slightly less than 900 
thousand under the pessimistic scenario. A major conclusion to be drawn, from 
this.^ finding is that^ because offsite employment effects of these activities , 
i^ substantial and because ^these jobs differ in characteristics from onsife . 
jobSt 'inferences about the average costs and targeting effectiveness of lob- 
creation programs should not be drawn from onSite lob-creation and cost> data *' 
only . It is reasonable to conclude that,^ ultimaffely, all job-creation funds 
will be spent (although, ih the short run, some funds freed by fiscal substi- 
tution might not)^ Thus, if only the 114 activities for which onsite and 
offsite job-creation estimated were derived could be implemented, then toughly 
7. A million jobs coul^d be cre^'ted at an average budgetary cost of roughly 
$5,800 per job, gnd at least l.*8 million of these jo'bs (approximately one- 
fohrth of the total)' could be filled by Ipw-skill workers. 

3. The supply of work-e^s available, varied ^Irith the nature of the target 
group and the nature of . the program. The following number of jobs would b'e 
required to meet the employment need's of alternative target groups in a struc- 
tural program: ' / . 

No. Jobs Required 
Target Group . <. . (in millions) 

All unemployed (actual and 4.5 
hidden) plus underemployed ^ , ' 

^ > All unemployed (actual only) ^ 2.5 

Long-term unemployed 1.2 

/ ^ • Low-skili unemployed . 1.0 

Low-skill, long-term 0.5 
■ unemployed . ' ' ' 

fhe following number of jobs woujid. be required to meet the employment needs 
of alteruative target groups in^he combined structural-cyclical programs 
examined in this study: • 

4 I ' ' No. Jobs Required 

Target Group ^ (in millions) 

All unemploye(i (actual and 7.1 
hidden) plus underemployed 

Ail unemployed (actual only) 4.6 

^. Long-term unemployed 3.1 

Low-skill unemp.loyed 1.7 

^ ^ , Low-skill, lo|((|-term 1.2 

i , unemployed 
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A. K was^ found that the markets for white collar workers — both 
prof efit?i<^t\al-matiag,e rial 3od clerical-sales — and service workers were mosf 
likely- to experience bqtlienebks even in a "situation of rough aggr.egate 
baiancet However, thfese sklil-speCif ic bottlenecks were not considered. 
•a^ricHJ8vhin'(lranc^s toi-the; f eas ibility of implementation of these activities 
3iftce; they could easily be alleviated by drawing on additional supplies 
avaftable. f rom unemployed and underemployed white collar workers' who were 
not members' of thfe , target group. ^ A policy implication to be drawn from 
this findini^ is that targeting restrictions and eligibility criteria ought tQ 
be flexible^nough to allow for some selection from outside the target groupjB 
or populations of eligibles specif led for the program. Such flexibility wi^l 
tend tb minimize potential skill bottlenecks . 

^ We found' that labor-intensive, low-skill activities could serve as a rea- 
sonable basis for national job-creatiom in a structural program. Additional 
laboF-intensive activities could be added to meet the needs of a counter- 
cyclical job-creation program as the occasion warranted. 

5* Determining priorities among the program areas proved to be a diffi- 
cult task for a number of reasons. First, the officials and representatives 
whose' judgments ' fo.rmed the basis for our study of priorities were not neces- 
sarily a representative sample. Second, even if they . were, their opinions do 
not necessarily reflect the combined judgments^ of all members of the commupir 
ties they -Represent. Finally, there was a notable lack of consensus, even 
after'the^se officials and representat ivs werje stratified by type, as to pro- 
gram areas in which there exist excess demands for public services and areas 
in which additional federal funds should be spent. For these reasons, the 
findings on priority program areas should be treated wi^i caution. 

The process developed to identify prioiMty areas consisted of several 
steps*' First, areas identified as areas of excess demand by at least 20 per- 
cent of officials and representatives we*re isolated. Then, fro# among thosfe 
areas, ones selected for increases in additional federal funding of at least 
10 percent and ones selected by a large number of- officials and representa- 
tives for increases rather than for decreases were isolated. The area^ that 
met all of these test were defined as priority areas. 

The area of environmental quality met the test for all local area public 
officials and representatives contacted. The following areas met the test for 
all officials and representatives except elected public of f icials--housing, 
health, and criminal justice. tb^se areas provide roughly one^slxth to 
one-fifth of the 3 million jobs created by the activities identified in this 
study. • 

6. Administrative and operational issues were examined on the basis of 
an extensive literature review and fcom information acquired djuring the course 
o:f our fieldwork. The following issues were identified, as potential barriers 

. ' . , . ^ ^ 

l'. For example, in a program targj^ted at long-term unemployed, workers, 
skill botfeieniecks ^ould be alleviated by drawing on the supply of skill 
available from non-long-term-unemployed wdrkers. " , 



to effective itnplement*^tion of activities funded under a large-scale public 
^Ob^creation program: ' 



• ambiguous program goals 

• Ted tape * 

• i nad eq ua t e t ime f D r pi ann i ng 

• targeting ' , 

• /inadequate resources for training, supervision, 
and materials 

• pressure group problems (e.g., unions, competition, 
in private sector) ' . 

• • •! ' 

• transition requirements 

E^ch of these issues can render a project (or groups of project^) infea^lble. 

I 

Two issues — inadequate time for planning and inadequate* resources for 
training, etc»— -were singled out as amenable to policy action that would mini- 
mize the dif f icultleis ' they now produce . The formjer can be alleviated by more 
stable funding patterns. However, this improvement may^ be purchased at the 
cost of more fiscal substitution unless more effective constraints *are im- 
posed on how, funds wilJL be utilized and greater ^jW^^^s^ made to assure that 
maintenance-of-ef f ort^pr ovisions are honored. TMSMMt^ can be alleviated 
by liberalizing ' the current requirement that no \J.e|||ij^iPhari 85 percent of the ^ 
funds' be spent on the, wage bill.' While this liberalisation may reduce the 
onsite job-creation performance of the program, it would increase the -range 
of feasible activities and It may improve the ' Ipng-range benefits accruing 
to program participants by providing them with better on-the-job training 
experience. . • 
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II. ACTIVITIES SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC JOB- 

CR^TION AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS * 

Introduction ^ - , . 

c I 

k policy issue that surfaces in debate and discussion of public* job- 
creation is: How 'iiany "meaningf jliI" jobs can be created, wherie meaningful fs 
defined in terms of Some • output that is of value to society. Another way of 
saying this is tOiask: How much caq we. expand publicly-supported activities 
to ^create jobs befare W6 begin creating makework projects that have no' value 
other than provision of jrfbs (the so-called leaf-rakijng projects)? Py-esum- 
al>ly, activities that s^rve to produce T^y: or additj^onal publicly-supported 
services of value to members of society can be considered meaningful'. To 
estimate the j ob-'creation potential in such activities an attempt wad made 
to develop a comprehensive list of areas for new or additional services. 
^ Then, where possible, estimates were made of the kinds and- magnitude of 
resources (labor and' nonlabor) required to produce these public goods and 
services. 

This volume describes the methods and findings used to accomplish these ! 
tasks. Past research findings are described,; methods use'd to identify activ-* 
itieg that might be suitable candidates for a public job-creatl0n program and 
t,o estimate the job-creation potential and costs of these ' act ivities ai;e 
discussed; and findings are then sumnyarized . 

-A The study identified 233 activities that could be undertaken to meet 
I public neejds and create jobs for the unemployed. Sufficient 'Sata were avail- 
able to develop estimates of potential number of jobs that could be created 
and associated costs that would b6 ^.ncurred in -^xpand ing 115 of the 233 activ- 
ities. Activities w^re classified into 21 program areas.' Each, of thes^ 233 
activities are described in^ detail by program area in Appendix IIA. The 
number of onslte jobs for the 115 ^tivities for which suchi estimates could 
be ma*de is also given in Appendix IIA. If expanded, these 115 activities^ 
would be able to generate 3.0 million onsite jobs at. a c^&t of 46 billion ' 
dollars. Obviously a large number of additioftal pnSite jobs could be created 
by expanding the other 118 projects but reliable da,t;a *could not be obtained 
to estimate the job-creation potential of these' activities.. , f . . * 




pations that pay the lowest average wages'pf all the maja*^^^ 



Review of Pasfc Research 

A brief review uOf previous efforts to- estimate tl^e job-creation potential 
of various public service and public works activities supports the conclusion 

,15 ■ ■. / • 



that the Job-'creation potential of expanding pub llcly-suppo^t^d services is - 
considerable. Estimates derived from previous research ran^;^ ftfom 300,000 to 
5.3'miUicjn jobs, depending on the scope of activities exar|ined and methods 
used to generate estimates. ' ' 



Sheppard contends that there is no best way for estifdting. the number -of 
job vt^ancies that could be'filled by underemployed arid Rac/r/ job seekers ,di> 
the numl?er of new jobs thdt could 'be created for such^,.pe^|Efpn's (Sh^eppard, 
Harrison and Spring, 1972). A brief review of -previbu^Vefforts. supports 
his contention. ' ^ ^ ' 

Sheppard cites the National Commission on Technol&g:?, Automation, and 
Economic Progress (1966) estimate that 5.3 million ne,^ jobs could b^created ^ 
through expanding public service an4 public works acfeMities . Unfortunately , 
neither sources nor methods were reported by the Com^AlSSion nor a?e they avail 
able now. Thus, it is difficult to evaluate this estimate. Sheppard reported 
the following' breakdown of these jobs. ^'y 



' Number of Jobs 



Program Area- . (millions) 

Medical Institutions and Health Services 1.20 
Educational Inst>itutions " ' ^'^^ 

National Beautif itat ion ^ ^-^^ 

Welfare and Home (We/ . 0-70 

Public Protection ' 
Urban Renewal and .Sanitation 

TOTA - I ^'^^ 



Source: Sheppard, p. 31. i . ^ 

A, more documented and systematic eff-ort w^s carried out in 1965 for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The study, prepared by Greenleigh Associates, 
estimated that, over a period of several years, 4.3 million job opportuTiit ies 
Gouia be created f or-Iow-skill persons in public service and public works 
activities. X^eir estimates are summa rized . below: • , 

' ^ " Number of Jobs 
, ■ Program Area ^ (millions) 



l;4 
2.0 
0.0 



Health, including hospitals and ipental h^^lth 
Education ^ 

Day\Care 'hi 
Recreation and Beautif icat ion ^ ^•■L 

Libraries " n""^ 

Public Welfare . 
Public Works ' . 
Police and Fire ' ' 

Defense . . 



TOTAL ^ ' 

Source : Greenleigh- Associates , p. 31. 



0.4 
4.3 



52 « 
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The Greenleigh study concluded that most of the 4.3 million jobs would 
be in the areas of^health and education./ In addition, the study concluded 
that it was not feasible to expand these programs to cteate- 4. S million jobs 
in either the rirst or second year of expansion.^ The study estimated that 
"in the first year^ . . . about 470,000 jobs might be possible under a well 
J)9.anned public employment prpgram" (Greenleigh Associates> p. 28). 

• The Greenleigh estimate^ were derived primarily from intlprViews with fed 
eral, state, an4 locaL--pub lie agency officials who were asked their opinions 
as to the numbers of jobs that could be ci^eated in expanding, the delivery of 
(1)' health care, (2) education, (3) day cswre, (4) recreation and beautifica- 
tion, (5) libraries, (6) pub iic welfare , (7) probation and parole, (8). public 
^ works, (^) police and fire, (10) prisons and institutions, and (11) services 
for depe-ndent and delinquent children. Interviews w^re beXd with represen- 
tatives from 38 federal, s?tate and local public agencies, and 46 professional 
associations and non-profit agenc?ies. The study-also reviewed ^^ailable 
"needs studies" regarding various public g^ervices and public agencies. In 
addition to carrying out fieldwork, Greenleigh organized a large group of u 
specia;L consultants into two- ^panels . to atd in determining appropriate re- 
search methods in areas where the data were limited* . / 

The methods used to convert the information collected during the study 
into job-creation estimates varied from program area to program area. Gen- 
erally, the following criteria were considered in deriving the job-creation 
estimates (Gneenleigh, p. 28):* - • ^' ^ 

• \They jobs should be worthwhile^' socially useful jobs that 
have a legitimate place in the economy. ' , ' ' 

^ .The jobs could he filled by persons with a minimum of pre- j 
' entry skill, educat^ion and training. • / 

• ' The employing orga^ni-za-tions would have the capacity to absorb 
the Additional personnel an^^the potential to provide required ' 

'inservice and ob the job training and supervision. 
> ^ ^ . '* 

• The jobs could be established lrt.thout substantial additivonal 
capi^^ expend iture. ^ 

< * 

The job-creation ^estimates made in* the study were soft — due, in large 
pdrt, to the/*iack of available suitable data^ upon 'which to base estimates 
• . . . [of] the kinds 4nd numbe'rs of jobs that '^'co'viid be established" (Green- 
leigh, p. 3) . • 

A third study was conducted by Sheppard in 1968. Sheppard surveyed a 
sample of approximately 35 mayors of cities. with over 100,000 population and* 
requested t^hem "to indicate which, municit>al functions in a list of 13 neede3 
at least a 10 percent increase in services and/or personnel in cfrder to meet 
their commitments . He then extrapolatefl the results of his sample to esti- 
mate that 300,000 r^wjobs^ could be created nationally in expanding public 



1. Sheppard derived his estimate of 300,000 jobs by assuming that em- 
ployment in the functions identified for expansion would be expanded by .ten 
percent. ' , 
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services in cities of over 100,000 population* rSheppard stated this eetin\ate 
was biased downward one for several reasons. Fitst, only 13 and nat all. 
municipal functions were included. i S6%bll09 the estimate took it^te: account 
only cities of over 100,000 population and no attempt was made rapolate 
to the total economy. Third, neither state and county governments nor non- 
profit organizations were included in^the survey.^ For these three reasons 
Sh^pard concluded tha'^t his estimate 'of 300,000 <jobs was far below the job- ^ ' 
creation /j^ptential realizable 'on a national scale through an expanded public 
employment program (Sheppard, pp. 33-37). 

T^o studies were undertaken in 1976 to investigate the job-creation poten- 
tial in several public* service areas. One of these studtes, by Hausman, et al.; 
examinied the job-creation opportunities in twb areas: housing rehabilitation 
and social services. The social servicea' analyzed inqluddd,: (1) day care , 
services for children, and (2) homemaker, meal preparation, and transportation 
s'ervices for -the eldetly . The other study, by Spring, et al., provided job-* 
creation estimates for housing — both rehabilitation and new construction — day 
, care, and raillped repair. . * 

The method used in both studies starts from the same basic premise: J'obs. 
aire derived from the implicit demand fo^ final products. This implicit demand 
is the quantity that woUld be demanded for that level of activity if financial 
resources were available to the community on an open-ended basis and if there 
were, no constraints on expanding that activity (i.e., labor or material short- 
ages, etc.). --For example, the implicit demand, for housing rehabilitation is 
based on the number of physically inadequate housing units ^in. the countty; 
±t is that amount of rehabilitation Necessary to^repair all such hqusing 'units . 
Xhe job-cil'eation potential from this implicit demand is based on estimates of 
the labor requirements per unit of implicit ^demand (housing unit^. dollar,' etc.). 
The/job-creatidn potential is determined by multiplying the "number of units 
of implicit demand (number of houses and co^T per house) by the l^bor reqtiire-^ 
ment per* dollar of rehabilitation. A' variation on this method was used by * 
Spring, et al., to estimate the employm^jit potential *in day care. The implicit^ 
demand estimate for day care at the national level was generated (estimating 
the number of children who would use day care at zero cost). Then a particular 
day care program model, one that serves 25 children, was selected to approxi- V 
mate the labor*'^^^.. pther input requirements p.er unit of implicit demand. 
These estimat6s "of labor^ requirements were then used to generate the national 
job-cr6ation potential in expanding day care services to provide' services to 
all children whoy^re estimated to be in need of additional day^care services.^ 
The 'j©b-creation estimates from these* two studies are presentefd beXow: 



1. These 13 categories comprise a total of 90 percent of the total work- 
force of a typical city. 

2. Full-time equivaj^t employment in city governments was less than 
one-fourth of full-time equivalent Employment in all state and local govern- 
ments in 1965. • • 



Prograih Area 



Housing Rehabilitation. 
So dAr*'' Services for the Elderly 
Day Care 

' ■ \ ' ' ^ 

In each of the next 10 ye'ars. 
Source: Hausman, et al.*, pp. 40, 49, 52. 

■ • ^ 



Program Area ^ 



Number of Jobs 
(in thousands) 

260 
215 



3"'' 




Care-" 



Railbed Repair ^ • 

Hocusing Rehabilitation 
New Housing Construction 



Number^-tJ^ Jobs 
(in thousands) 

' ^'^ 598 



100 

2,400-3,200 

.00 per 1.0 mil 
new units 



Source: Spring, pp. 



127, 128, 136, 145. 

)lausil3^ 



• Whdlei^these procedures may provide plausible long-run estimates, they 
^sometimes assume an absence of constraints that could hipder rapid: expansion 
of these activities. Thus, these studies assume that 'because there" is a need 
for several billion dollars of riilbed repair, there exists the job-creation 
potentfial. to meet this , need. As one will see fr'pm j^ading this ^ volume", we do. 
not assume that unmet needs" can be translated automatically in 5ob*-creation 
activities for the unemployed. Yot example, our further investigation of thd 
job-creation potential in railbed repair included meetings with Conrail and 
Amtrak officials. After our meetings with them, we understood the tremendous 
barriers that stand in the way of creating jobs for the unemployed through 
railbed repair. The reader will note that this study simply does not give an 
estimate of tl\e niimber'of ^obs that could .be crea^ted in railbed repair (see 
Table 2.3). . ^ ' ' . ' 



1. The estimates of the job-creation potential in day care services 
vary radically between the Hausraao and Spring studies. The Spring, et al., 
study assumes thatt 2 million children are in need pf day care and 80,000 day : 
care centers would be needed with a, total staff of 588,000. Hausman,^ et al.,: 
estimate that there are* 1.4 "million children on AFDC between-the ages of 3-5. 
Assuming that 700,000 need day care, then the program would need 215,000 ' 
workers to carry it out based on labor requirements of current 'day care 
programs. ^ This illustrates -ho^ different estimates of the implicj.t demand 
and dif f erent assump tix>ns concerning the labor requirements pfer^^'unit of ' 
service will significantly alter the job-creation potential estimates. 



Thus, previous sfucjies/due to their lack of tieldwork, overlooked impor- 
tant potential constraints such as (1) shortages of labor or materials in 
specific industries; (2) political or union-relateS problems in carrying out 
such an activity under some form of public employment program; and (3) admin-' 
istrative problems with the delivery system such as integra^tion 'and/or coordi- 
nation of activities among the various social service agencies and governmental 
units involved. These constraint? are examined in more detail ifi Volume III. 
Because thfese previous stujlie^s fail to take such constraints into account, 
their estimates may overstate /the shott-term job-creation potential of the 
' limited, number of activities ohey examine. 

*• ' " * " 

The most recent atte'mpj^ to identify publicly supported activities that 
could b^ e^par^ded and to. Estimate their jobrcreation potential was made by \ 
the Department of Labor (DOL) i\n 1977 and early 1978. The study was conducted 
by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy Evaluation and Research 
(ASPER) in conjunction with the Employment and Training Administration (ETA), 
as part of the planning effort for the jobs component of the proposed^ welfare 
reform package, the "Program for Better Jobs and Income.** Agency staff 
^members surveyed federal governments officials and reviewed current pufelic 
\ service employment activities to identify viable job-creation projects for 
low-skill workers . Methods used to estimate job-creation potential varieji. 
In some instances, such as day ^ca^t'p and meals bn wheels, iiftplicit demand 
data were feathered*-^ More often, federal officials were asked to provide ^ ^ 
the Department o^ Labor wi th est imates of the numbir of new *l(W-^sklll jobs 
that could be created within a y^ar 'to* help the agenc])' carry out nipre fully 
its tmandate and programs* '' ^ 



1. For exiample, in determining the job-creation potential in day care,^ 
the study states: 

It is estimated that some 230,000 women with childrfep under thQ 
age of six (200,000 lall-year equivalent slots) will volunteer 
^ for^ the work and . training slots under the welfare Veform program. 

If each of these women has an average of two small "children, ,thi^ 
will generate a demand for 400,000 day carfe slotsJ Given*the non- 
professional staff/child ratio of ope to six for pre-school care, 
* and assuming that only halfv of-^'^hese children receive formal day 
, ,care ar^^ngqinenis , s5une 33,000 non-prof ess ional. Jul 1-time child 

^ care slots poql^ be cr'featecj to sepve this population- . " *. 

^ ; In addition, over 330,000' low-i«Conie wom^n (Income less than 

$7,»500 per year) with children under the age of six, currently 
work year-round. An additional 540,000 low-income women with 
children under six work part-year producing an equivalent ^of 
240,000 years of work effort. If ^ch of these 570,000 equiv- ' 
alent full-year wortrers has an average of two small children, 
and if 50 percent of these children currently receive inadequate 
child care, under the one to ^x ration an additional 95,000 
child care related non-professional jobs could be created to 
meet these needs . 

To estimate the job-creation Ipoteptial in meals on wheels and homebound 
services for the elderly, the study states: 



'1 ^ 



The number and type of low-skill job-cpeation possibilities listed by 
the DOL study are- summarized' below:. , 



CategoyrY 



Public Safety 
\ Recreation Facilities \ 
Facilities for the Handicapped 
Environment . 
Child' Care ' , 

Waste Treatment & ^Recycling 
Cleanup and Pest /Insect Control 
Home Services for the Elderly &' 111 



Recreation Programs 

Energy Conservation 

Paraprof ess ions in the Schools 

School Facilities Improvement 

Art & Cultural Actvities 

He^ltW ' \ " 

ConimunityDevelopment Related 
Services & Facilities 

Trailsportation 
TOTAL 



Estimated-;'' 
Number of Jl)bs 
(In thousands) 

.112 
- 200 
25 • 
. " 50 

iso 

25 ' 
100 
200 

■ 50 
50 

200 ' 

lOOj 

75;. 

1 

50' 

20 
4 



1 



1,411 



Source: Welfare Reform Fact Sheet, February 22, 1978, p.4. 



1, (continued). ^ 

Currently,. 120,'DOO persons are served by the "meals on wheels" 
program unde\r the Older American Act. An estimate, made for the 
•Senate Select Committee, states that an additional 1 million iildi- 
" viduals are eligible and in need of this service. On the basis of 

current operations, one additional worker is needed for each 9 per- 
, sons served. Thus, There exists the potential for a total of 99,000 
jobs to be created in providing additional meal services for the 
elderly.^ In addition, studies based on work by ThafUrban Institute 
and others estimate that an additional 138,000 worfrets are needed 
to providjB homemaking and home health services to the home bound. 

Welfare Reform Fact Sheet, February 22, 19.78, pp. 13, 18. 



Id enti.fVJ.ng Job— 'Crsatlon Actlvltl6S • . . 

The recent research of Hausman, et al.', and Sprl,ng; et'.al. , and the 
Department of Labor was limited in scope to the investigation of only a 
few program areas or to low-ski^l jobs. Although the earlier research of 
Greenleigh and Sheppaifd. yas more .comprehensive in sc©pe, the jdb-creation 
estimates were not expl:Bci^ly based on implicit demand and the costs of 
job-cteati^n were, not , estimated . ' • • . » 

This^study seeks to build upon thes^ previous works and to avoid some of ^ 
the prpblems outlined above. It attempts to be comprehensive in scope, to 
estimate job-creation fjotential on the basis of implicit cJeiQand and potential 
cohstr^Lnts, and to estimate the costs of such job-creation. 



Approximately 80 percent of the 233 activities identifij|?d as appropriate 
for expansion were derived* from over 300 visits and meetings held from April 
1977 through March 1978 with officials from federal, state and local' public 
agencies and private non-profit organi'^at ions in over 50 cities.^ Each person 
was asked to discuss public -service of public works that could be expanded to 
meet public needs. In addition each person was asked which activities would 
be given priority for expansion if additional funds" were made available. 

The remainder, approximately 20 percent of the 233 public service and 
public woVka activities identified by this study, were drawn from previous 
"needs" /studies conducted by government agencies at the federal, state and 
local levels and by private non-profit organizations, such as Big Brothers/ 
Big Sisters of America, the National Education Association, the llational 
Planning Association, Goodwill Industries of America, and others. From these 
studies, activities were identified on the basis of waiting lists fdr public 
services, and the, existence of local requests for grants from va'rious federal 
agencies that had not been funded due to lack of budget resources. 

The -identified activities were grouped into 21 "program areas" listed 
(witli 'the number of speoific activities identified in each) in Table. 2.1. < 
>Thia classification system, is an expanded vejgion of the DOL system used in, 
. CETA. V- (The fill list o^ detailed *-proj ectiSj^ and acfcj.vities If included/ln" 
Appendix IIA wi^th *the job-creation potent i\^ estimates provided on' a^proj^dt 
by project basis.) Of the 233 activities identified, over one-half were 
concentrated in five ared-s: (1) government buildings and public works (37); . 
(2 ). environmental quality (31); (3) education and school-related activities 
(27)*; (A) social services (27); and (5) crdminaji justice,, corteptional facili- 
ties, and ffublic safety (24). Although an attempt was made to be comprehensive, 
additonal activities of creating jpbfe for* the 'anemployed probably exist. We 
believfe^that the ones identified iri this study are more likely to be expanded 
.yith additional funding than others because they were identif ied 'by potential 
decisionmakers or because there was evidence of excess demand. These factors 
are described in more detail below. ' 



' 1. A more^detailed description of the fieldwork appears in Chaj)ter I. 
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■ ■ . ' I \ \ TABlrE 2/1 ^ " . : 

ACTIVITIES ipENTIFIED AS CANDipATES - ' \ . 

. i ^ ^ ' - No, of ' 

Program Area.. . * . ^ ' Activities 

. ♦ ; , - _ • f , * 

Community Development Related Servi^ces and Facilities - " . 8 » 

Criminal Justice, Correctional Facilities, and Public Safety^ - 24 

Cultural Activities ,5 Museums, and Public Libraries / 9 



Education and School Related Activities (school building, ^ 
recreation and other jnrograms In public schools, etc.) . ^ ^ . .27 



ifrc 

Energy Conservation and Production ^' . , ^ . 



Environmental Programs 31 

Federal Government Staff Ing Increase , , 

fire Protection and Prevention - ^ 

Food and Nutrition Oriented Activities , 6 - 

Health C^re ' ^ : 

Housing and Public Housing Related ActivltVfes ^ . > 

' Local Government Supported Buildings and# Public Works " 37 / 

Local Government Administrative Staff (Including CETA and ES) 6 

Parks and Recreation ^. 

^ Private (for profit) Sector Oriented Activities . • ■ ^^^.^ 

' / 
Social Services - Children and'tYouth % 7 / 

' ■ . • • ^ . . ' • • / 

Social Servl^?es - f^r the Elderly and/or Mentally or ' / 
' Physically Hand^capp^ ^ , ' - 20 

Social Services - General ^ . ' . 

Social Services - Women ' 3 

V . > ■ ■ . 

Social Services - Other ^ * . \^ ^ 

• • • ^ * / ^ 

Transportation ^ ^ — ft ^ ^ 

TOTAt , ' ' 2Mi 
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. . In. this report we list all activities identified 'that are feasil^e to 
expand under a public employment program. Certainly all activities identi- 
fied in this' report as potential job-creation\projects will not produce ' 
equally meaningful output*. Even among those activities which have been* 
identified, there can be honest differences of opinion as to the value of 
what they produce. For example, to the resea»rch staff of the National * 
Exudation Association reducing class size l^om .current' levels Is * a Meaningful . 
activity producing^a valued ©utpjit. On- the other-handV school administrators 
and some scholars might not agree,, arguing that class size has no significant 
effect on student performance. Therefore, the validity of the activities that 
we hav^ ^^ntlfied rest's heavily with the ^ource of the inf ormationA v^e leaVe 
it to'fCfie ^reader . to make his or her own assessments f6r each a<^ti4r^^y 

The next section discusses methods used to estimate the job-creation 
potential of the 115 activities. It should be reiterated .that we identified y 
233 activities that are suitable f or* expabsion to meet public needs and create 
jobs for the unemployed. * However, sufficient data do not exist to provide 
even "soft" estimates of the number of jobs that could^'be created in expanding^ 
118 activities. Many sources of data were pulled together^to derive the jpb- 
creatien estimates for the 115 activities. The quality of the estimates varies 
with some estimates being "softer" than others. In the ^section of this volume 
referred to as "Detailed Findings," data sources and ail assumptions made using 
these data ar^ described for every job-creation project-. ,^ . • 

Determinants of Potential Job-Creation atid Costs qf Activities IdLentified 

Otrie of the mos t important detetminants of pcVtential job-creation is the 
excess implicit demand (unmet need) for the output pf a given activity. Excess 
implicit demand (unmet need) -for these activities can be defined" as the differ- 
ence between ijnplicit demand — the quantity that would be consumed a,t zerg pa;rlce 
— and existing suppj.y.-^ Our measure assumes that activities a^e expanded 
until this excess demand is eliminated. This assumes the absence of .any^ short- 
run constraints,^ such as unavailability of resources,, red tape , . umions , lel^gis- 
lative delays, political unacceptabil ity , etc.; on expansion of the activity. 
When sud^h^onstraints are^ operat ive, the^ 'shoj-t-run expansion possibilities ^or 
activity are less than the lojig-run posst}>ilitlefe. . ^ 

The job-creat ion 'po tent ia,l of 'expanding a given activity can be derived' 
from a, "produc t ivity" function for th^t activity representing its labor content 
fn principle the factors' affecting the labor content of an/ actjA^tity can be 
derived from the. parameters of the production function. However, little is V 
currently known a-bout these parameters.^ 

Estimates of ^ the costs of expanding these . activities were also derived. 
If it can be sfssumed that average (per unit) cosjts are an adequate measure 



^ 1.^ For clarification on the definition used for implicit demand, see 
inf ra , p * 1,5 . . , • " 

2. Sevetal general studies have been conducted- in this area but were 
not readily appliiable to our estimating the job-creation'^potential of ^he 
specific activities identifie'd in this study. A good example^ of these studies 
is Borcherding and Deacon. ' - 



of tjie costs of expanding an activity, these costs can be. estimated from the 
"productivity" function, the average wage paid in the .jobs required, the 
average price of non-labor inputs required, and the amount of nbn-labor In- 
puts rewired. This method of estimating costs assumes that* cos'ts do not 
riSe as th'e activity level is expanded. , * 

- ' - ■ ' . - . . ^■ 

This simple' "modpl surfaces four critical .variables *used in the estiipa- 
tion of j ob-creat^ijjjj^potential and costs at a nat iona 1 'level : excess implicit* 
dOTand , const rainl||^ Tabor content of act ivity and average . ( per unit) costs 
of the activity**: : ^ • ^ > 

Sources Used tv Estimate Key Variables 

Eyess Implicit ' Demand» » Information, 'describing this .variable was col- 
lect ed~?Tom~~sources that i^lpluded previous studies, agency planning /ipcuments , 
and budgets from a 'wide variety of agencies and organizations. The sources 
consisted of (1) federal', state, and local government agencies, (iW a,ssocia- 
tions representing specific community organizations (such as Big 'Bpptners/Big 
Sisters of America, Goodwill, lac, etc^J , (3) associations represerking- 
vari^jus* quasi^govemmental organizatj^i^ns (i.e.. Special Districts) such as 
the National Association of ConseiT^tion Districts and the National Education 
Association, (4)^ experts with experience in specific activities such as 
"child care and welfare," (5) a'ssociat ions representing specific target * 
groups such as the American Federation for the Blind,' (6) experts on Congres-* 
siorial Staff Committees who have made such studies in preparation for writing 
legislation for programs such as "Meals on Wheels," (7) an analysis of 
unfunded project applications from the public works (EDA) progra^m^ expansion 
of 1977, and (8) an analysis of the employment potential of various new 
pieces of federal legislation such as .the Resource Conservation and Recovery 
Act of 1976 and the HEW 504 program requiring that educational facilities and 
programs be made accessible to the handicapped. This information described 
excess implicit demand of need in terms of^ ('a) ijnits of service, (b)' num-^rs • 
of -people in ne^d of services, or (c) -the estimated expenditure levels 
necessary to satisfy excess implicit demand on a national level., 



^ Labor Inpuia Kt^^Ji i^j . i n to rtna t i on ^ ofi this factor came f i:oii[t s tu^ ies of 
the U)abor requi rement^^f -^^^t^oiyig activities, planning documents, and judg- 
ments of program dl rec Lor^ at local levels , knowledgeab]^Bfcoj ^Jfc monitors and 
experts at state and tedeicil levels. Inf orinc^tlon suc^-'^^KurreOT appropria^ 
tions, empl oylneri^L in the ti^e ..c i ea , and clients served ' derermined our estimates 
of the requiremtifiL t^,r w^irkera in a specific activity and 'was used to ptoject 
the number of additional worketa that would-be requ^ired to expand production 
to meet the imp! i c it ' dem_. nd ot LLe universe of need. Labor and non-labor 
shares of total coaL£,'were ^stim^Led from previous studies and program plan- 
frttTgvand perf ormariL^e review documenL^' describing the current operational 
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characteristics (idboc ^ud \^>ti- 1 dbor ^jhares of total costs) of the activities 
in various citiea. Uh^n ti.is information w^s uot available from secondary 
sourceJx, the judgmeuts ot tedc:rar, atate, cind loq^l public agencies and* non- 
profit ol ganiza t i ons ki.owl edgeab le about urrctit activitiei> were used to 
estimaLe ttie J-dbor dud iiv>n-labi>i ^i.dio':j t L lie L«,tal c os t^s vjf expanding the 
activities. ^ 




Costs of Current Activities * Information on costs of expanding activ- 
ities came from agency documents that showed current appropriations, the 
number of persons employed, and the numbej: of recipients of the services under 
the various programs. Information was also gathered through field visits with 
persons involved, in the delivery of these services at the local, state, and 
federal levels. The*m^&di6d used most often assumes that average (per unit) 
^cost will remain constant. Though spmewhat unsatisfactory, lack of more' 
ac^quate available data limited our ability to project additional costs of 
expanding the 115 activities with much precision. 

Feasibility of Rapid Expansion . Investigating the potential constraints • 
of expanding public service and public, works activities requited the collection • 
of information concerning start-up time, potential implementation problems, 
etc., from agency documents, interviews wit'h locally elected official^js^ persons 
involved' in the supervision of the delivery of these services, and federal 
agency staff members. The feasibility of rapid expansion was. in large part 
determined by assessing -whether there were constraints to expansion of the 
activity in quelstioa other than budgetary constraints. The Example provided 
earlier of the /constraints inv(5lyed in railbed maintenance and repair Is a 
good example where ''needs" ex-ist, but due to a variety of constraints, large- 
scale job-creat lypn is not possible. 

Methods Used to^stimate Potential Job-Creation and Costs - 

The estimation procedure used most oftfen in this study is a, simple, .^but 
consistent framework that represents -the state-of-the art in estimating the 
labor requirements or job-creation potential in expanding an activity. This 
procedure relies primarily on the use of secondary information sources 'and 
the quality of the estimates varies according to. the quality of the informa- 
tion that currently exists. For example, this study did not conduct a 
national, survey to estimate ^he number of restorable houses that are currently 
substandard and in need of rehabilitation.^ This information (referred .to 
below as "excess implicit demand" data or "unmet need" data) was collected 
f rom secondary source — a study of housing' needs (Birch). 

After deriving estimates of excess implicit demand (where this was . 
possible), three other questions were ask^d in 6rder to derive job-creation 
estimates. First, what are the labor retjuirements necessary to expand the 
activity to meet the estimated excess implicit demand? Second, what would 
expansion of this activity cost? Third, is it feasible to expand this 
public service or public wurks activity to meet the estimated level of 
excess implicit demand?. 

For a majority kc>^) lKc IIj activities for which we estimated job- 
creation potential, reil.iblu data were collected on all four variables — 
excess implicit demand, iabot inputs required, estimated costs of expansion 
and feasibility of rapiJ expansion. For a minority of the projects where 
job-creation estimates aie provided, secondary data sources did not provide 
reliable estimates on /oil .>f the key variables- These Job-creation estimateci 
rely heavily on intorm^ti^n ..ull^cteJ through surveys conducted by federal 
agencies for this study, thiou^ti flts^iwork conducted by AIR, and through 
various assumptions wtii^h art: mdUc cxpllcii in tliis volume* 
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Jo1)-creat ion estimates were generated using one of five basic methods de- 
scribed below. The method used depended on the availability and type of suit- 
able data to estimate the variables of the model outlined above/ Table 2.2 
summarizes activities by method used for e^<irnating job-creation potential.^ 

The first method (//I) — used for bver one\Jialf of the 115 projects for 
which estimafes were possible — was applied when^ata were available to esti- 
mate each of the key variables — excess implicit cr^iand , labpr inputs required 
per unit -of activity, and average (per unit) costd yof the activity/ The activ- 
ities analyzed in this manner consisted largely of public works activities,- 
criminal justice, environmental activities, and housing activities. 

/ - \ 

In a f6w cases (two activities) , "reliable data Existed for all key vari- 
ables except "labor inputs required." For these casfes where excess implicit 
.demand, costs, and feasibility (constraints) could be obtained from secondary 
data/ sour ces , the judgments of knowledgeable federal agency officials provided 
this study with an estimate of the " labor/ inputs required." For example, water 
supply surv1?ys are required by the Re-30ur<le Conservation and Recovery Act of 
1976 and estimates have been made regarding the number of supplies to be sur- 
veyed (excess implicit demand). Unfortunately, there has never been a large- 
scale survey of water supplies nor have ,any estimates been made of the labor 
requirtfmen,ts necessary to survey water* supplies. Th*erefore, estimates of the 
labor input required for this activity were based on the judgments of federal 
agency officials. These data were then combined with data obtained from sec- 
ondary sources on excess implicit demand, estimated costs>, and potential 
constraints. Estimates of the j obrcreat ion potential- in these areas rest 
heavily on the accuracy of the judgment^ of the federal officials interviewed 
and #re not considered as accurate as those where better data regarding the 
labor req^jirements per unit of service were available. Where "labor inputs 
required" is the only key variable for which secondary data were not available, 
we refer to this as method //2 . f 

In some cases (eleven a^t^ivities) , reliable data existed for all key 
variables except "excess implicit demand." An .example is ramping curbs to 
make streets more accessible for the physdcrally handicapped. Demand exists 
for this activity as it is now required by law in areas where federal funds 
are being used for construe- tiou. Secondary data sources have reliable infor- 
mation on the labor inputs, costs, and potential constraints. However, no 
reliable data exist regarding the number of intersections that need to be / 
ramped ' in order to make commercial and high density neighborhoods ac cess ible 
for the handicapped*. Reliable estimates of excess implicit demand (number of 
curbs that require romping) foi Lliis activity were therefore not possible* 
Estimates of the number of lampa needed in cities o^ various sizes were col- 
-lected from a variety uL s..iirces during the field visits and interviews held 
in cities o% various oI^usd. For purposes of estimating the national job- 
creation potential ot Lhe=5c t y^>e.> of d'cti villus where "excess implicit demand" 
data were not available, we took i lie information gathered from the field visits^ 
and" assumed that the lev.l t lnit,lK iL demand varied with city size- For thes^ 
six activities wtiere Inade i <^ second.iry datd exists, very conservative esti- 
mates of exceao implieli Jetnaikd wcic ^eiietaLed Lu guard against overstatement 
of the job-creat ion 'poLc.L Idl - Wlk^i ''eA<^esj:i implicit demand" c^ta represents 



TABL-E 2.2 

METHODS OP ESTIMATING JOB-CftEATION POTENTIAL 







Total 


Number of Projects by 
^ Method of Estimation 


)E 


PROGRAM AREA 


Projects 


#1 


#2.. 


#3 


H 


#5 


No Estimate 


L. 


Connminlty' Development Related Services and Facilities ' 


8 


^\ 




- 


- 


2 


6 


^ 


> 

Criminal Justice, Correctional Facilities and Public 
.Safety ^ . ■ 


24 


9 




1 


- 


1 


^\ 




Cultural Activities, Museums, and Public Libraries \ 


9 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


8 


/ 
\^ 


Education and School Related Ar trl v! tipq f srhhnl h1Haq 
recreation & other programs in public schools, etc.) 

Energy Conservatibn and Production 


27 


3 


- 


2 


10 


- 

2 


2 


• 


Environmental Programs 


' 31 






' 2 


2 


2 


16 




Federal Government Staffing Increases 


4^ 


- 


- 


- 


3 


- 


' 1 




Fire Prota^tlon and Prevention 


4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


2 




Food and Nutrition Oriented Activities 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 




Health Care 


4 


1 


- 




1 


- 






Housing and Public Housing Related Activities 


12 


5 


- 


- 


1 


1 . 


5 




Local Government Supported Buildings apd Public Works 


37 


32 




5 










Local A'vivcitiiiicnL Auiuinis Liat ive ocaiE \inciuuing 
CErYand/fiS>N 


u 












6 ^ 




Parks and Redreatlon I 


10 


1 








1 






Private (for profit) Sector Oriented Acjtlvities 


4 










1 


3 




Social .Services *- Children and Youth 


7 


2 






3 




2 




Social Services - foe tlitBi Elderly and/or Mentally ^' 

or Physically Handicapped) - * i • 


20 


3 




1 




2 






Social Services - General 


7 










'3 






Social Services - Women 


3 












3 




Social Services - Other ^ 


y 1 












1 




Transportation 


4 












4 




TOTAL 


233 


64 


2 


11 


y 

21 . 




118^ 



ERIC 



the only key varfiable for which secondary data were not available, we refer to 
this as method /#3X ^ . ^ 

The f6urth metl)od of estimating the job-creation potential (#4) was used 
for 21 activities wl^ere there are no secondary sources of "data that y^ield* 
reliable estimates tof^ither excess implicit demand or labor input require-' 
ments. For exampl^; data are available estimating the number of neighborhood 
arts councils and Museums that exist in the country. However, staffing pat- 
terns required by ^such facilities are not known. Surveys far beyond thV scope 
^of the present stifdy-wou\d be required to provide information on which to^^-base. 
some; ratio of the < numbers of staff required per "Qlient" served, or to assess 
some lievel of ex cessT implicit demand. The estimates of the job-creation poten- 
tial using this fourtl*! method are a functl^on of the number of service provi.-^srs 
(e.g. ,• schools,' art councils, etc.) and the estimated additional staff posi- 
tions that could be*effectively utilized inWarious size ins titutions ( schools) 
For example, to estimate the nujnber of employment opportunities^that could be 
created in expanding "^f ter-school tutoring" activities, we met^l^h local 
school officials and national organizations such as the National Education 
Association., , They were asked tp estimate' the number of jobs t-hat could be 
created in schools of varying sizes. Although no secondary data sources 
exist on either* the "excess implicit demand" or the-"labor inputs required" 
to expand such an activity, those knowledgeable regarding the ne^ for expand- 
ing this 'activity weje willing to make tentative estimates of the \)ob-creation 
potential. For this particular activity, th^NEA research staff estimates that 
in the largest schools (with 120 or more teacners) an additional^ /4 tutorers 
(teachina^O studer^ts eachj could be used. In sphools with 100-119 teachers, 
10 af tejj?schooi tutorers co.uld be used on average. (For more detaiL^ on this 
exampl^ see pp. 48-49.). Estimates of the nupbet of additional staff required 
by service' providers were also obtained from surveys conducted by sucH organi- 
zations as the New England Foundation for the Arts and from information gath- 
ered from local officials during the field visits toJjjpftal regions. The 
estimates generated by this method are certainly "softer"', than the estimates 
generated when only one key variable could not be estimated from. secondary 
data sources. * ^ ^ 

A fifth method lu geuctate pia^^ible estimates of the ^j ob-creation poten- 
tial (#5) was used tor 17 projects where secondary data sour^zes do not estimate 
either (1) excess Implicit demand, (2) labor requirements per unit of' service, 
or (3) current naLlonal|scope of activity in terms' of numbers of workers in- 
volved.. Reasonable estimates of job-creation potential without such data are 
possible, albeit "soft, "'when one can'^assume that excess implicit demand and 
job-creation potential varies directly, but not necessarily proportionately,, 
with the size (population) of a cjty or area. In soihe activities, 6conomies 
or diseconomies of aca^e mighi be realized in the larger popuJ^tion aVeas.^ 

r 

1. Stucfiea li^M/e i l ....a.u^a^, LUat pei. ^a^^ita expenditures tor 

gv.vcLnment services ai ilic 1 L.al level a i subject to both sqale economi/es 
and scale diseconomies, depending ouj.he service eAamlned (Borcherding and 
Deav.on). Studies have also sliowil *Lli it a. LlvlLleo, measured*fei ther in lerms 
of expenditure or empioyineui , aCe sensitive to population density. (See, 

twi example. El 1 1 e i » be r g • ) 



\ 



Information gained through meetings with a wide variety of federal, state, 
and local officials and community based organization representatives were 
relied upon for these estimates. Questions were asked in these meetings 
regarding the, number of jobs that could be created to^ meet public needs. 
Wb€fi these questions provided suff icient information to give a clear indica- 
tion of the number of Jobs that could be created in cities of various sizes, 
the estimates th^t were derived represent the minimum or lower bound estimates 
of -the job-creatfon potential. The 17 activities whJse estimates were 4^'rived 
in this manner are, in almost every case, activities with a small (less than 
10,000 jobs) jo6-creation potential. Although thffese estimates are very soft, 
the following examples show the appropriateness of using this method qJE esti- 
mation. The first: e>:ample isi fire prevention. No secondary sources of >data 
-exist that estimate the "excess implicit demand" or "labor input requirem^t' 
in fire prevention. However, meetings with local public officials provij 
sufficient information to indicate clearly that unmet needs exist *and t\ 
potential for creating jobs i's small but worthy of consideration. A' second 
example wb«^ no adequate secondary sources of data exist is in the field of 
child abuse. Again, meetings with, local officials,* child welfare agency 
personnel and directors provided a clear indication that unmet needs exist 
and it is feasible to, create jobs to help combat these needs. Estimates are 
provided on^these.two and 15'other areas where "soft minimum" estimates of 
the job-creation potential are derived from fieldwork. 

The job-creation potential of these 17 activities were genetrated by 
assigning an "educated estimate" o'f the number of additional workers for each 
size of cify for the specific activity under consideration. ^ Lower bound 
estimates were made of the j ob-creatiorj potential in each of the specific 
public service and public works, activities estimated based on fieldwork, in 
order to minimize, the likelihood of overestimating the job-creation potential 
of 4ny of these [5rojectis. 

Although various methods were employed. in estimating the job-creation 
potential in expanding public service and public works activities, there 



1. Source: Munloipdl Yearbook , 1976. 

Number of C 1. L 1 ea Population Size 

936 10,000 - 24,999 

395 25,000 - 49,999 

189 50,000 - 99,999 

72 . 100,000 - 249,999 

2^ 250,000 - 499,999 

16 500,000 - 999,999 

^ Over 1,000,000 

liiiifiLHi liL iiii:: Fopulatlon Size 

ov/ci 10,000 but with 
city that large 



still remain a large number of activities for which plausible estimates of 
job-creation potential could not be provided- Due to the absence of adequate 
data from either secondary sources 'or AIR fieldwork, no estimates were made 
for 118 activities and they are not included in the aggregate estimate* of 3 
millioq jobs.^. Failure to provide estimates for over one-half of t^e 233 activ- 
ities identified implies that the estimates of job-creation potential that 
follow may be biased downward by a^bstantial amount on this account. 

The reasons for this failure to provide estimates for these activities 
varied. In some cases, information did not exist upon which any of the follow-^ 
ilig could be determined; (1) excess implicit demand, (2) labor requirements 
per unit of service or public works activity, (3) costs of the activity, and # 
(4) feasibility of expansion of a particular service or public wor^s project. 
In other cases, information on one or more of these items was found but wa3 
judged to be insuf f icient for plausible estimates to be made. 

Overview of Findings ^ ^ ' / 

Table 2". 3 summarize^ tkie number of activities identif led , \the number of 
activities by program ^ea for which we were able to derive j ob^cj;ga^ioli esti- 
mates, the job-creation potential, the skill mix, and .the' degree of labor 
intensity (percentage of total costs going directly to wages). Roughly three y 
million jobs could be created by these 115 activities at a cost of. $46 billion, 
while little is known about the number of jobs and associated costs that could 
result from expanding the remaining 118 job-creation projects that have been 
ident i f i ed * 

The numbei ot ] obfa LticiL couid be created range from 1.2 million in the 
education progrdiu area at a ..ost ot $i3.0 biDlion to 10,000 jobs in ejtpanding 
fire protection and prevention programs at a cost of $90 mill;lon. There is 
also considerable variation in the degreee of labor intensit}^^ rahging ftom 
88 percent direct wage expenditure in education to 28vpercent in public works 
activities. 

Most wt 11.^ iM>.luao. activities that use unskilled workers 

roi upward;.> ui 80 percent th^ new pooitions*^ The three areas requiring 
the highest pe.ce..tcige ot iiuokiiied workers is expans ion- of parapr of ess ional 
health care beivices ( U)0 percent), .community development programs (90 percent), 
and envi ronu.entdl pi>.giam.. ( 9 0 ' pe i Co n t ) . The three areas requiring the lowest 
per..entage ot un:=KilleLl woiketu, are bonding rehabilitation (40 percent), educa- 
tion (AO peLcc.rft). diid i.ublK: w.,ikd activities (33 percent)* 



).,!, will, il.., i^icciiciL^L potential lu tkie tleld ot 



. 1.. .Llo.. die: (1) 1 i» ic:a:.lue .he M.a.bei of Leacliers to eliminate ovei4xowded 

t ladSea b, ieJ...ln.: rlaa^ ^\c. lo a mdxliuuiu of 24 students per claSS (jt3,500 

jobs), itu.iedal.^ U»c uuiuL. I t uldaaio m uiid teacher aideo t <5 ratio of 

1 ..,1, 1 1 I . 1 , ... . i . i .t ./ 1 w..i kerci 

. .. 1 , K..ep L K.ii^ I " ^ i ■ 1 ' '1 i I ^ i >'i I. J J-li*^ the p^ ograiii d i . .... 

.1 liigv(ll) .J .1 .i.Ll.L .,iL.> (12/ n. wiil.h o..ly 4U duJ 33 pclCeia ot thv. 
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TABLE 2.3 

JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL AND ASSOCIATED COSTS BY PROGRAM AREA 



-9^ 



^ PROGRAM AREA 



CoapRinlty Developneot Ralated Service! 
end PeclUtlee 

0 ' 

CrlHlnel Justice, CorrecClonel Feclll- 
tiee» end' Public Sefety 

Culturel Actlvltlee; Hueeuni, end' 
Public Librcrlee 

Edubetlon and SchooJ^ tele ted Actlvltlee 
(ichool bldg8«, rc^ltl^bn end other 
progreae In public echoole, etc*) 

Energ/ Coneervetlon end Production 

Bnvlrooaentel Prokrane 

Pederel Govenuent Stewing Increeeee 

Fire Protection end Prevention 

Pood end Nutrition Oriented Actlvltlee 

Heelth Cera 

Housing and PubllCjKouelng Relet ed 
Actlvltlee 

Locel Cover nmefnt-Suppor ted Build Inge 
end Public Works 

Locel Government Adnlnlstretlve Steff 
(In^lMdlng CETA end ES) 



Totel No. 
of Projecte 
Identified 



2A 



27 
5 

31 
4 
A 
6 



37 



No. of Projecte 1 Total No. of 



vlth JobH^reatloa 
^etUatee 



: 4\ 



11 



15 

3 

15 
3 
2 

0, 

2 

7 

n 



Jobs Batla^ted 
(thoueanda) ' 



61.8 
235.1 
50.0 
1,223.8 

38.^9 
171.5 
77.9 
10.8 

42.0 
120.0 

U8.9 . 



Toul 
Cost 



594.5 
2,526.3^ 
400.0N 
13.240.9 

568.7 
l,687.a 
625.4 
90.4 

345.0 
2,775.8 

U,429.7 



Percaotega of 
Total Coata 

got 



80 

' 78 
80 

88 

« ' 

50 
67 
80 
81 

80 
51 

26 



Percentega 

Lov-SklU 
Joba** 



90^ 
60 
• 60 

40 . V 

75 • 

'90 ; 

80 
80 



40 

33 
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69 

1 




V TABLE 2.3 (continufd) 








h 1 

1 • ^ 1 

El' PROCRAH AREA t 


Totel No. 
of Projecte 
Identified 


1 No* of Projecte 
Tvlth Job-Creetion 
1 Eatiutea 


1 TQtal No. of 1 
1 Joba Eatlaated^f 
\ (thoueande) 1 


Tot«l * 
Coec 
(■inione) 


Parcentaga of I 
Total Coate | 
r forVeftee 1 


Parccnte'ge | 

Lov-SkiU I 
Joba** 1 


lit 1 
• J Parka, and Htcraacioa ) j 


10* - 


1 2 


1 47.3 1 


39S.9 


78 1 


85 ' 1 


• J Private (for profit) Sactor Orlentad I 
1 Activitiaa j 


4 


' » I , 


1 ' 6.8 1 


72.1 


74 1 


90 1 


• hSofelal SArvKes - ChJRran and T^uth 1 
I- '^^ /\ 1 . 1 

• 1 Social ^^arvicia - for tha Klderlf and/ j 
1 or Mentally or Phyalcally Handicabptfd : j 

! ' *■ i . ' 

• 1 Social Sarvieea - General - . | 
• 1 8ocial^$fffvl^ * Voaen | 
k 1 Social Servicea * Other > 

1 "'C 1 


7 


1 ^ 5 


1 166.8 ] 


I, 388. 8 


84 1 


88 1 


.20 
7 

^ I ; 


1 6 

1 I 
1 3. 

1 ^ ' . 

1 ' 0 

1 0 ' 


1 11^^ 1 
23.2 1 
1 


2, 966.0 

■ 

218.0 


61 1 

A 

78 1 


75 1 
95 1 


• 1 Tranapbttation . , ^ j 


k 


1 ^ 0 








"a 'I 


1 TOTAL ^ - 1 


233 


1 115 1 


3.001.5 1 


46.322.1 


1 ^ % 1 ■ ' 



^otel'^Nuaber of Joba Ea tine ted le' baaed on conaideretion of only thoae projecte lletad in Coluin 2 end not Total Huabar of Projecte /^ 
identified in eech cetegory. - " ' , ' ' 

^^Include^ unekilled laborere and eervice vorkere. 



Sources Aaaricao Inatitutee foi^Reaaarch fieldvork.' lor detallit eee Ri^anaceia (I978e)« 



51 



i2 



one teacher aide for every five teachers i(238 , 000 jobs), (3 ) increasing the 
number of teachers in special education classes for the handicapped (160,000 
jobs), (4) increasing staff support for truancy follow-up and child counseling 
programs (113,000 jobs), and (5) expanding maintenance*, repair and rehabilita- ^ 
tion of public school buildings and grounds (64,000 jobs). In addition, increas 
^ing staff support for after school tutoring programs using ^peer tutogrers, 
teacher's aides, the elderly', ete. could provide approximately 200,1)00 part- 
time jobs (two hours a day), or 50,000 full-time e<|uivale^t ^pJsifions. These 
activl#ties are highly labor inter?sive with the possible exception of mainte- 
nance, repair, and rehabilitation of public school buildings and groun.da^ 

* • . ^ 

Wages accoynt for 88 percent. o^ the $13.2 billion . dollars required to 
^uncjertake these education activitie^. The skill mix required to expand .these 
activities tends to be high. Only 40 percent of the 1.2 million jobs could be 
filled by unskilled work^s. However, in expanding spjme activities, such as 
teacher's aides, af ter-scft^ool tutorers, and maintenar^fee-type activities, low- 
and moderate-skill workers could fill most of the posit ions, ^ 

* • ■ ^ ^ 

The program area that could create the second largest number of jobs^is 
local government building construction aad public works. Based, in large part, 
on the unfunded local publiic works applications during roupd II of the economic 
stimulus program of 1977,' we estimate aimost 450 thousand jobs could be created 
by the 39 projects identified in 'this area at a cost of 18.4 billion dollars. 
The largest projects in this program area were:/ (1) conslrtiction of schogls, 
learning, or training facilities (81,000 jobs); (2) architectural barrier 
removal (63,900 jobs); and (3) ' constr«ction of municipal offices, town halls, 
or court houtses (42,000 jobs). i 

. ■ I ■ .-> ? ■ \ ^ 

It- is interesting to note that, although education and school-related 
activities created the largest number of jobs, the projects identified by 

r reviewing unfunded local applications th6 area of local government building 
construction and public works would involve the largest total cost. The reason 
is that public works activities require relatively little labor. ''Only twenty- 
^ight percent of the $18.4 total cost is needed for wages, the lowest percent- 
age among all program areas. In addition,* while these projects are not very 
laboi^ intensive, they are relat/ively skill-intensive. Apprdkimately two- 
. thirds of the jobs require moderate or high skills, ijfce highest proportion ^ 
among all program drea^. ^ ^ \ 

The actn-vlLy cUaL cuiu <.Lcct4c: Ltie third larges t nymber of jobs is 
"social services Lor Li.e elderly and/or mentally or .fihysically handicapped." 
Although we are able to t>rovide j ob-creat ioibi^estimates for only fivd of the 
20 job-fcreat ion proJ^cLa in this category, based on these five activities 
alone we estimate that over 273,000 jobs couiti be created. It is likely 
that our estim'^te of 2/3. OOu jobs vdStly understates the true job-creation 



potential in this area of social services.-^ The largest jo^-crea^ion * 
potential exi'fets for (1) homemaker, long-term care, ^, and *^scort services for: 
the elderly and maritally or physically disabled*-(104*, 000 jdbs), ('§) meals on 
wheel programs (99, 000 ' jobs) , 'and (3) increasing staff support for sheltered 
work'Bhops and voratlnnnl rphabil 1 totign facilities (30,000 jobs). These activ 
itiea would be moderateiy labor intensive, ' with roughly 60 percent of the 
'$3 billion dollar budget gping to wages. The jobs created could be filled 
with low-T- or moderate-skill workers. Ninety-five percent of the jobs created 
could be filled by low-skfll workers.^ , \ 

.The fourth largest number of jobs would be created in criminal justice 
activities. *Bas^d, in large part, on trie findings from the National Manpower 
' Stydy of the Criminal Justice System, we estimate that at least 235, dOO jobs 
C(^uld be creat-ed in expanding these activities. The major projects include 
(1). ificreasing. tjtie personnel^in law enforcement agencies including police and 
sheriff departments (168,000 jobsj), (2 ) increasing staff support for adiilt.and 
juvenile correctional facilities (26,000 jobs), and (3) increasing staff sup-, 
port for parole *and probation activities (16,000 jobs) These activities 
would be labor intensive with 78* percent of the $2.5 billion budget going to 
wages. However, the jobs would require a substantial amount of sk^ill as 
apprcJximat eiy 40 percent of the jobs wouLd requite workers with professional 
skills.* . . ' • : 

' y 

The fifth largest number of jobs that we estimate^ c^ld be created'^n an 
expanded public jobs program is 170,000 job opportunities in environmental 
programs. This estimate Is based on only 16 of the .32 environmental ly related 
activities. Thus, the true j ob-creat ion *po tential in this program area is 
likely to be much higher.. The major projects include (1) tjLmber s tand itn- 
provements (44,000 j(»bs), (2) the mqtiitori^ig of air quality (32^000 jobs), 
(3) labor-intensive recyc ling systems for glass, paper, aluminum arid other 
materiaLs (25,000 jobs)-, and (4) the survey of water supplies (24,000 jobs). 
Theee activities- are only moderately labor intensive. Approximately two- 
thirds of the $1.7 billion budget would be spent on wages. "However, the jobs 
created would be predominantly low-skill jobs (90 percent). 

The activity that could c^^^^aLe Lhc sixtli largest number of- jobs is social 
services fbr youth and children. Our ei>timate of 165,000 jobs in this area 



1. Due CO lack i . I 1 ii. i A^i . t o iiuL able; to estimate the 
nutnbers of Jobs that c:o.,i»J be cte.ted^^ e.^pand services fot the blind or 
the deat . Npr oonld wc cailin^tc l lie job creati.-n poterltial 'In increasing 
ancillary dnd Jay caie tatt tiiipf-cjit fut cedidentlal and coinmuler centers 
for the rejtarJec^* Tiiece activlLiea, we .inspect, ^ould create large numbeta 
of uieanl ngf ul job.> tkiV tuc uti cinp 1 ^ .1 . ^ 

2. Sheltered yorUtihui.a die ^n eA. ^ » ti,icj LinJli»^, only 40 per- 
of I he jobs cheated 1 [i <bca, p»o)t;i.ta wo.tld be L,w-skill jobs. 




Is cdmpdaed prlinatli,y of jobs that could be created in expanding publicly- 
supporteVi day qare Iservices (139,000). .The other youth oriented social serv- 
ice^^^at coii^l^ expanded greatly are: (1) increasing staff support for , * 
.Boy'g/Girl's A?8ociatioris and Drop-in Renters aftd Big Brother/Big lister 
< activities (15,000 jobsl , and ''(2 ) increasing staff support for adoption ^ 

agencies, child welfare departments, and foster care activities (13,000 jdbs). 
. Thesej«ctivi ties. very labor ipteiisive and most of the positions created 
•ccfi*itlb6 f i;Lled by ao.w- or mbderate-aklll workers. J v 



' . ^he program ar'ea containing the seventh largest job^-creation potential 
is li9H«ng and publio hbiijBing related activities. Over 120,000 jobs could 
be cred^^jM (&nfiually) in*^ expanding these activities.* In the area of housing 
rehab ilitatiqft we estimate that 106,000 jobs could be.^created in dach of the 
next 15 years. An additional 7,000 'jobs couM alisodibe created ^y increasing 
the number of security guards for public housing projects. Other than security 
guards, these activities would not be very labor intensjLve and would reqy^d- 
substantial numbers of high-'skill workers. ' ' 

» . w. . 

Noj/Other general program area offers the poteritlal *for creating great^er 
than 100,000 jpbs. Howevifer, several specific activities could' be expaAdeBf ^ -'^ 
to create 'greater than 15',000 jobs and are worthy of mention in this s/ummary. 
. These include (1) expanding ^&he U.S. Cooperative Extension Service (7^,000 
^jobs), (2) increasing .community^ clean-up,* b«autification/ and litter removal 
(57,000 jobs),' (3) in^reasipig paraprof essioigial staff support for community^ 
health* centers (24,000 jobs), and (4) preventive health screening servi 
follow-up and referrals (18,000 jobs). 




This Section has attempted to summarize estimates of the job-creai 
potential and costs of a set of activities iflentified as capable of providing 
new .or aciditional public service or public works projects. Sinfce these esti- 
mfi^tes do not include any itiformation regarding the j.o'b-crfiat ion- potential of 
118 Qut of j:he 233 activities w^ have identified, they should be cbnsideyed 
lower bound, dr conservative, e3ti,mates ^oC\tl\e job-creation potential and - 
associated costs of large-scale public joSs-creatlon programs- However^ sey6'ral 
key assumptions implicit in our model operate to bias ourJ^stii<<fi:tes pf poteintial 
job-crelktion ,upward and bias our estimates of potential posts downward. Ln 

^particular, we assqmje that the activitifes must be expaiiieid until excess implicit 
demand is el iminat-ed^rr^his can obviously produce a generous estimate of poten-'* 

,tial job-creation. A rfidre^ reasonable asdunSTtion,, particularly relevant In 
activities with rising mjginal cost curves and declining marginal benefit 
Curyea^ WQuld be one ily^^^^^ activity is expanded to the level at which 

marginal benefits, equal m^^nal costs. ' Unfortunately, the state of the art 
ir^estolmat ing potentieU^'^Job-»creation 'does not permit us to make such an assump-. 
t io^rtv^t^^caiise ipfonnation on ttiese margina'^ benefits and costs are not readily 
avails^ble* * > ■ ^ , s ' " ' 

■ : ^. ■ .. •■ ■ 

• .Eleven. of the 21 major activity areasj identified could be considered 
labor intensive in that at least 70 percent of their total costs consist of 
Iflbor costs. Similarly, eleven of the 21 major activity areas coqld be 
eonstdered "low-skill*' attivitifes in that over 70 percent of the slots can 
be filled wltW iinskilfed laborers, or se rvice workers , occupations that pay 
the lo'^st average wages of all - th^^ ma j or occupation ^groups. 
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Jjjiow we turn to a detailed discussion of our findings of the. job-creation 
po^tential in each of the 21 program areas considered appropriate fbr* expansion 
under a public employmetlt program. Details on costs, skil,l mix, and annual *' 
wage rates by skill can be found .for each activity in Appendix IIB. We begin 
with an analysis potential- "Criminal Justice" public epiployment prpjects. 

Cpdminal Just!lce . ^orreciilonal Facilities^ and Public Safety , We identi- 
fied 24 a activities In the field of criminal justice. Secondary data sources 
were available to derive job-cteatioh estimates for 11 of these. Suitable data 
were 5iot available. for the other activities. Talkie 2.4 lists all potential 

criminal jusjice job-creation programs and includes the numbers of j oba that, „ 

we estimate "O^ul^ be created, in expanding each activity. ^ 

The criminal justice activities identified -ias viable job-creation cancM.- 
dates were located in police and sheriff departments, parole and probational ' 
activities, correctional institutions (adult and juvenile), the state 'arid 
local courts, Mnd crime prevention activities sjuqh. as educational programs and 
property identification services. " . ' - ' 

■ \ . ■ ' . ■ ' r u ' ' 

The largest activity for which estimates were possible were in local an4 
county police and sheriff departments. The oNatidnal Planning Association ^fwA) 
study' estimated a shortage ^jof approximately 168,000 primary and support staff 
personnel. Estimating the^skill mix and training , required to till these^posi- 
tlons .with a high, degree of certainty will require further research. However, 
based on limited data, we estimate that (1) approxirpately 40 percept of the- 
positions will require persons with professional skills, t2y*'40 percent will 
require persons with clj&rical or other similar, ski'lls to* fill' staff ^teupport 
positions, (3)' 10 percent of^ the positions will require persons with .iqanagerial 
sftllla ,< supervisors )f^nd[v (40 the remaining 10 percent ^^^11 require persons with 
^the' skills of an opera tivial (driver, machine operator^-etc. ) . The total cost of 
expanding this ac^tiv^ty in this mam^er would be somewhere in the. range of $1,860 
million. with approximately * $1, 430 million going directly to wages, an* $430 ml 1- 
liotl divided roughly equally between admlnis tratiive suppprt costs and materials, 
SLuppJ.ies, and .equipment costs. ' " " > 

£/ . • : * ■ ' ' ' ' . 

: L_ C , ■ . ^ • ; 

t. The jo^-credtion estimates are largely based .on 'a recent study^ con- 
ducted by t*he National Planning Association jfor Ahe Law ^Enf orcemetjLrJlsslstance 
Administer at iqri. The-tnree year study, The National Manpower Study of the- ) 
Criminal Justice System ^ (June 19 77) condi^^ed several^Tthousand interviews 
with st^te, local., and federal criminal justice offici^ls requesting specific 
information on^ current and "needed" work force levels. • Their ai^lysis of the 
Shortages of^ needed personnel is based, in lalrge part,, on data from* these ^ 
iatretvi-eys which ^Included responses to questions concerning "the percentage 
Increase of employees that would be required" to meet minimum satisfactory ^ ' 
levels as perceived by these «tate, local, and federal of'ficials. 

/■ ' • 



TABLE 2.4 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 
CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES, AND PUBLIC^SAFETY 
• AND THEIR JOB-^GREATION PQTENTlfL 



J 



Activity 



Jot-CreHtloti 
Potential 



. Staff^ Support fo'r Parole and Probation Activities, 
Satellite (Commuialty) Probation, Of flees , and 
Youth Offender Counseling , 

. •- r •; ■ ■ ■ ' ^ - 

Staff Support for "Aid to Victims of Crime Centers" 
that proj^lde emergency residential services, counsel- 
ing, and legal advice to victims of recurj^ing orlmes 
such as child abuse, '.wife battering, etc. 

Facilities for "Aid to Victims of Crim^ Centers^^ . 

Stafr Support to Improve 'the Court Process providing 
clerical help,, delivering of subpoenae, notification 
of witnesses and attorneys of change's in time, date 
or place of cou||giy>roceedings 

Day Care Staff Support to "Supervise Children Vlsltng 
Correctional Facilities 



16,000 



StdlJpSupport for .Ha\f-Way Houses for Juvenile Offenders, 
Adolescents with Drug Related Problems, etc. 

Staff Supf(ort for Recreation Prbgram^ in Correctional 
facilities , ' 

Staff Support for Library and Education ^ograms in 
Correctipnal^Facilities / ^ * 

Staff Support for Job Development, Placement, and 
Counseling Services for Inmates of Correctional 
Institutions, Youth Offenders, and Adults on Pro-, 
bat ion ^ . • \ ' 

Staff Support for Health Services ip Correctional 
^Institutions 

Expand, Renovate ,^ Rehabilitate, and Maintenance Work 
on Correctional Facilities " 

Expand, Renovate, Rehabilitate, and Mai intnenace Work 
on Half-Way House s> 



>No estimate •> 



No estimate 
8,000 . 



No estimate 
No estimate 
3,200 
3,200 - 
No estimate 



3,200 



No estimate-* 



No estimate 



38 



57 



\ TABLE 2.4 

\ (continued) 



Activity 



- Job'^Creatlon 
Potential - 



$taff Support for Police - Cotnnijjnlty Relations 
programs 

^taff Support for Y^44jinteer Coordinators linking ^ 
correctional facilities, half-way houses, etc., 
with community organizations 

Staff Support for Public Defender Offices and Legal 
Aid Societies 



Staff Support for Court - School 
Liaison Activities 



-^y^^er^ome 



Staff Support to Develop and Supervise Work-Release 
Activities for Corp^tional Institution Inmates to do 
voluntary or ^aid public service related actlj^it^-es 
for community groups 

Sta'ff Suppgrt for Coordination of Neighborhood 
VoluijteerVCitizen Patrols 

Staff Support for Law Enforcement Agencijes, Police and 
Sheriff Departments Including Dispatcn Operators, Com- 
mercial Security Aides, Field Aides, etc. 

Custodial Staff Support for Correctional F'aclllties 

Staff Support for Property Identification Programs 

"Sta^ff Support for Crime Prevention and Education Programs 
and Counseling for Bvsinesses and Local Citizens 

Staff Support"^or Drug Abuse Infonpatlon and Education 

Staff Support for Juvenile Correctional Facilities 



No estimate 
No estimate 

2,000 

No estimate 
No .^estimate 

t . 

No estimat!^ 
168,000 

10,430 
,3,500 
11,580 



No estimate 
6,000 



r 



Sources: See text. 



\ The NPA study ^also estimates a shortage 'of 16^000 pqpole and probation 
wtficerff and paraprof ess ional aid-es. . Based on our interviews with local parole 
%id probation officials, we estimate that approximately 40 percent of the posi- 
tions would re^quire persons -with pi'of essional skills, while the. other ^0 percent 
of the positions would necessitate either clerical skills or could be. filled 
with low-skill paraptdfessionals. For tHe paraprof essional aides, some on-tKe- 
job training woul4 provide opportdnities for those without substantial skills 
to be eligible for these positions. Expansion of these activities will cost 
approximately $155 million with fif^proximately $130 million going directly forA, 
wages, $19 million for adml4nis trative cbsts, and' $6 million for material^, sup- 
Les, and equipment costs. , , ^ ' " . 




^.nother activity where jobs could be created in the criminal, justice area 
i3 expanding services in adult and juvenile' corri^tional facilities/^ In 
^ adult correctional facilities there^ exists the. need for additional custodial 
staff support, lieal^th care "personnel , -1 ibrary and educational staff support, 
and recreational teachers and supervisors. The NPA study, estimates a shortage 
of approximately 26,000 parsons in this area. Field visits with correction 
officials, conducted^s pirt of this study, tentatively indicate that approxi- 
^mately one-half of these jbbs woula be for custodial staf f^-^iipport with the^ 
""other lji,000 jobs divided Vq^aJ.ly among health^ care personnel (mainly LVN's), 
' llbr^^ryfand education staff, aia^ recreation aides, atid sif)et^tsors. In juvenl/le 
facilm^eSy the NPA study estimates a shortage of 6 ,000 .Wc^rkers to provide 
treatment and day care servi-ces. . „ 

t 

* ' The skill mix required wi:|.l vary fo^ each type of activity. Some persons 

with professional and managerial sk^ls will be required especially in the ^ 
; heal,t*i and e^ucat ton programs. I'Howej^T, clerical, and other m^dera>te- or low- 
'.skill^persons-will be able to fill a^iitadority of the positions that could be 
created in adult and juvenile corrections facilities. 

*^We estimate thdt the cost of c're^^ttftg^hese service joBs in adult and 
juvMile cotrectional* facilities would be a^roximately' $255 million with 
silgii*ly. m6re than $206 piillion jj&,ing di'rec^tl^to Wages 1 Administrative cpsts 
are estimated to be appr6ximat^(ily $32 million wTth^tlje remaining $17 million 
for materials, supplies, and equipment. * . 



. 1. Jhis discussion does not include any analysis of the need or job- • 
creation potential in building, renovating oi; expanding^correctional facili- 
fies. These "public works" activities are discussed later in the section 
on "local government buildinga and public works." The discussion here is 
limited to expansion of se^rvi^^es for inmatesr ' * \^ 

' (59., ■ . . 
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\ The NPA study cites a shortage of 10^000 p ers ons in the court system and ' 
public defender' 5 a^erCcies with 8,000 additlonalworkers needed in the court 
system and 2,000 additional workers needed in public defender's agencivi||. 
Roughly 70 percent of these persons would ref^juire professional skills while 
most of the othe.r additional posfLtions would recjuire substantial clerical 
pkills. ' , . ' ' ^ • 

The cost' of creating these 10,000 jobs in court-»elated. jobs would be ap- 
piroximat-ely $117. miilion. Slightly less than $100 million would go directly to 
.wages while approxiinatel>; $14 mill^ion would be required for administrative sup- 
port and $5 million woul^d cover the costs of materials, supplies, an^ .equipment'. 

A final criminal justice activity is crime pr?v?ntion programs other than 
regular police activities.^ The two-^ecific programs that make iTp this c?ate- 
gory are "crime prevention education" (security surveys, etc.) and property 
identification. Secondary data sources do not provide reliable estimates oT 
the excess , impl icit demand or labor input recfuirements necessary to expend 
these activities. However, based on f ieldr int>er\u.ews with local crimiqa-l ^ 
justice officials including intervievifs with; police chiefs, directors of 
department^ of public safety, citizens' crime prevention and police-community 

f relations organizat ipns , and otherte, wfe^stimate that a crime prevention 
educational program (of 1 or 2 years dqra^tion) could creat^approximatelyf 
11 >000 jobi.-^ We also estimate th^t property identification programs coj^id 
employ an additionljl 3,000 » These programs cdn be expanded using primaiAly 
Ipw-skill workers with some professional persons required to provide super- 
vision and bn-the^job training. These programs would be very labor intensive 
with approxira|'tely ?130 million of the total estimated'' cost of $145 million 
going 'directly to wages. ' ' ^ ' 

These 111 program areas in the criminal justice system are capable of 
generating V55 , 000 Jobs. The remaining 13 program areas could provide addi- 
tional employment opportunities, but data are not currently available to 
provide even rough estimates^of their job-creation potential. ^ ^- 



1. Ig/ deriving these estimates, it was assumed that ithe need for additional- 
workers varied with the size of the population, served./'^^^! pdpulation was used 
as a proxy for universe of need. Based on' iritcHOifaiion by . Iog&'I' cri^minal 

justice officials during the'^^ourse of our field visit;s, as suihe\i the /follow^ - 
ing job-requiremeQts by size/^of place: . % - ^ 

.1 * 

, ' ' Job-RequiremenCs per Place 



* Crime Prevention Property 

( Size of Place-City Education Identification 

10,000 24,999 ^ ' 2 ' 1 ^ 

25,0C/0 - 49,999 \ 4 1 . \y 

50,000 - .99,999 ' 8 S ^ 2 ) 

100,000 - 249,999^ ^ "20. / ' 5 ^ 



250,000 - 499,999 ^ 40. / 10 

500,000 - 99^999 * 80 ..^^-^^ . 20 ' / 

1,000,000 orlipore 10 o"^ 1 30 
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Cultural Activities. Museums and Public; Libraries . We identified 15' . 
activities 1.n this program area, ?ix of which were aggregated into the first 
activity described iii Table 2.5'.in order to derive estimates of' potential 
job-creation. This activity consists of^ staff support for museuite, neighbor- 
Hood arts councils^, children's theatres, community dance gfoups and classes, 
# community choir, jazz or opera group? and lessons, and 'community symphonies. 
We estimate that 50^000 jobs could be created ift this activity.-^ The cost 
of creating these 50,0^ jobs would be approximately $400 million^with $320 
million for wages, approximately $50 million for administrative suppSfrt costs, 
and rougily $30 millJon for materials, supplies, ^nd equipment. 

We x^re ncwF able ^o estimate the job-creation potential for q^e e:|^ht 
otTier culliurally^oriented activities which we have identified as viable cahdi- 
dates fx)i^ expansion under a public employment program. » » 

^ _ I 

Education- and School-Related Activities . The program area with the ) 
large;it estimated jo^-creation potential is education. These activities can 
be classified into three categories: expansion of regular elementary and 
secondary school activities; special /education programs f or ^the handlfcapped; 
and adult education programs.^ Table 2.6 shows- the 2 7 activities that con- 
stitute these categories. .Estimates of job-creation potential and costs were 
derived for 15 of the^e activities'. We estimated that^ 1.2 million job^ could - 
. be created by expanding these 15 educational' activities. 

The largest number of jobs cduld be created by eliminating overcrowded 
elates. We estimate that 363,500 new teaching jobs could be created by 
this activity.^ 

The definition of ^'overcrowded*' was one provided by the National Education 
Association. NEA defines elementary school classes in excess of 24 students 



1. This was done to make the activities compatible with information from 
a recent study by the New England Foundation ^or the Arts. Sponsored by the 
Department of Labor in L977 (Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Evaluation and Research, November 19 77), the study surveyed directors oMneigh- 
borhood arts councils, museum directors, and members of the New England Founda- 
ti6?i for the Arts in the six New England states. From their survey, the 
FoundatidfTestimated that, at a ^riinifiium, 1,000 jobs per state could be created 
in expianding cultural activities. We assumed that a similar minimum number 

^ also* applies to states in other regions of the country. ' ^ 

2. Details regarding:- (1) the number of jobs, total wage, materials, 
administration costs; (2) skill levels required to expand these activ- 



ties; and (3) estimated wage rates for each skill level are provided in 
'Appendix IIB. 

,3. This estimate is tased -on a study conducted by the National Education 
Association's Office of ^Research. ( Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools , 
1926;, NEA'Research Memo, 1977 .) NEA conducted a survey of public schools in 
19 76 in order to estijnate the number df classes in elementary schodls that were 
overcrowded (class size ^j^xceedi^ng 24 pupfls) and the number of secfondary school 
teachers with pupil loads in excess of 124 students. » Based on it^ study," NEA 
estimated that 363, 50a additional teacihers woulS be required. 
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TABLE 5 



ACTIrVITIES IDENTIFIED IN CULTURAL PROGRAMS, 
MUSEUMS, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
THEIR JOB-CREATION JPOTENTIAL • 









Job-Creation 


Activity \ ^ 






Potential 




Staff SuppoVt 
Education; Ch 
and. Classes; 
Lessons; Commu 
and Museums and' 

St'aff Support fo 
Studios 

"Cultural 

Staff Suppprt for Pub 

Staff Support for Boo^i 
Public Libraries into Rui 
Nursing Homes, etc. 



heatr^s^ ^nd Theatrical! 
Community Dance Groups 
Qr Op^ra Groups, 
Musical Training; 
^rts Councils 
■* . . • 

'^Q]faf^; Shops and Painting 
grams 



nd Extension of 
as. Hospitals, 

Commission of Murals and Sculptures iix^ublic 
Buildings and in Public Places 

Community History Projects 

Library Archival Research, on Local 'Resident^ ' 
Fam'ily Roots \ ' . 

Art Education in Pubii^S^hools , through use of th^ 
media, etc. . ' 



50,000 

No estimate 

No estimate 
Nor estimate 



Nor 
Nd 



estimate 



No estimate 
i 

No estimate 
No estimate 

No estimate 



Sources: See text. 
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TABLE 2.6 



1, 



ACTIVITIES .IDENTIFIED IN EDUCATION AND SCHOOL- RELATED 
PROGRAMS AND THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL ' . 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



§taff Supp^t for Early Detection of Reading and 
Learning Disabilities in Elementary Schools 

<;iadsroom add TeacheX Aides inclu^img bilingual 
aides, music aides, aides for educationally handi- 
capped classes, etc* ^ 

S^aff Jsuppart to Expand Work-Study Activities ^n 
Public Schools ' 

Support. to Expand Vocational Education in 
Public Schools 



IT 



15,770 

4 

237,870 



6 , 000 
21,110 



Staff Support to'lncrease Field Trip Opportunities 

Staff Support for School Library Operations During 
School Year * » ' ^ 



No estlrfnate 
48,430 



Staff Support for School Library Operations During 
Summer ^ 



No estimate 



Staff- Support to Provide Free or Low-Cost Summer 
School Educational Opportunities for Children, Youth, 
and Adqlts with Reading or Learning Disabilities 

\ 

Staff Support to Expand' Adult Educational Services 
and Training for the G.E.D. (High School 'Equivalsi^y') - 
Examination and Right to Read Program 

Staff Support to Expand Bi-Hngual Educational^ Services 
in Regular Publig School Curriculae, Vocational Educa- 
tion ^ograms, and Adult Education Classes 

Staff .Support for Organized and Supervised Recreation 
Programs ip Elementary and Secondary Schools During 
a'nci After School 



No estimate 



40, 



5,920 



No estimate 



^aff ' Support for Increasing Course Offerings in 
Public Schools 



B3 



No estimate 



JTABLE 2.6 
(continued) ^ 



^ Activity 



Job-Cr^tlqin 
Potential 



Maintenance, Repair and Rehabilitation of Public 
"School Buildings and Grounds ^ 

^ * 

School Security Guards and Hall Monitors 

"I 

Clerica;L Staff for Microfilming and General Support 

Staff Support to Supervise' after School Ext raf- 
curricul^r Activities ^ 

Staff Support for Parent-Teacher Associations 

Staff Support for Truancy Follow-up and Child 
Counseling Programs ■ 



Staff Support for after School Tutoring Programs 
using peer tutorers, teacher's aides, anid the 
elderly, etc. ^ ^ 

Staff Supprot for Community Colleges, Other. Public 
Colleges and Universities « 

ExpandlNumber of Teachers to Achieve Better TeSchei/^ 
Student Ratio 

Staff Support for Skill Training and Other Vocational 
Training Centers ^ 

Staff Support for EducationaT Opportunities for 
Ex-Offenders 

Staff Support "for Public Television Educational 
Programs , . « 

New School Construction 

Increase Number of Teachers in Special Education 
Classed for the Handicapped. J, - 



Expand Number of Tieachers f or {Cipdergarteti ^d 
Nursery School * 




' 64,400 . ' 

81,490 
^ No estimate 

^ No estimate 

No 'eis timate 
113,690 

50,590 

No estimate ^ 

^ 363,500 

^ ■■ 

No estimate 

- $,000 . 1 
No estimate 

No estimate 

I . ' ^ 16.0,000 ^, 

•i .-, ■ 

13,000 



Sources: See text. 
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and teadher** loads in high schools in excess of 12^ as "ove/crovded . " ♦Pre- 
sumably, N^A assumes- that reducing the^e class sj.:^es and ratios will pro^^ide ^ 
either r(i(>re.; (or a better quality of) schooling. However ^evfen if this assump- 
tion iB y^l^f it does not nebessarily imply that these numerical objectives 
would be optimal ^ Lowering, class size and/or reducing student-teacher ratios 
aije activitiies purchased at some cost. It is not obvious that the additional 
benefits' to be derived would be worth the additional cost. Moreover, it is 
not clear that NEA, an organization that primarily represents the intere,sts 
of teachers, wuld be the most object^iye of authorities on this^subj'ect. • Obhe 
perhaps more objective researchers might find larger class sizes and student- 
teacher ratios to be optitha]^ / ' • , * 

The costs of reducing the overcrowded classes in our 'Jjublic schools would 
be approximately $4.25 billion. Slightly less than $3 . 5 bilTion would" be for 
wages; administrative costs would be approximately $0.5 bidlion; and materials 
supplies, and equipment costs would cost nearly $0.35 billion; 

The second largest activity identified was expanding the number of 
teacher's aides. The National Education Association estimates there are cur- 
rently 2'25,000 teacher's aides emplojred in elementary and secondary schools. 
Assuming a goal of 1 teacher's aide for each 5 teachers, it would require an 
additional 238,000 teacher's aides to attain this goal.^ 

This activity would be one of the most labor intensive and least costly. 
The skill levels required to be teacher's aides can be low given adequate 
supervision and on-the-job training is provided. The cost Vpuld be approxi- ^ 
mately $1.6 billion, with $1.4 billion for wages, approximately $0.15 billion 
fox: administrative support, and roughly $0.7 billion for materials, supplies, 
arid equipment. 

A third major ^^ivity identif ied*was truancy and counseling programs.^ - 
Elementary/and secondary public schools often call the home of an Absent 
student. However, most schools do not have the personnel necessary to fo'^llow 
up these calls with home .vis i.ts , problem-identification and the counseling 
which may be required to combat the problems of truanC^ (or absenteeism) that 
schools ,are currently experiencing. The NEA research office, in response to 



• . ' V - 

1*$ The goal of one teacher aide for every five teachers is a National 
Education Association objective and must be takenwjjith a grain of salt. Pre-' 
sumably, attainment of sucji a goal should inc^asS^the effectiveness" of edu- ' 
cational inputs by improving student performance/ However, this enhanced 
effectiveness would be purchased, at some additiq^al cost. Obviously, NEA, 
an org^Sfiization that primarily represents the interests of teachers, cannot 
be considered the most objective gf authorities on the subject of whether 
this enhan(;ej^<^-^jE^6iveness is worth the Additional costs.* Other,i. perhapa 
more ^o^j^tlVe, researchers might find that a higher ratio would bfe optimal. 

- Per . - ^ . . 



a direct query on the subject for this study, estimates that an additional • 
113,000 persons could^'be employed in this arpa.^ { 

Approximately 90 percent of these positions would reqyii^J^ersons with 
professional skills while the remaining 10 percent of the positions would re- 
quire clerical skills. TJie total cost of 'expanding this activity in'^this 
manner is approximately $1.5 bUlidn. Slightly ovet/$l billion would go 
directly to wag^es, while approximately $0.45 billion woqld, in roughly 'equal / 
amounts, be fbr^ administrative costs and the costs of 'materials , suppljies, 
an*d equipment. 

. . V * 

- Anothef major activity identified is the hiripg of* additional school 
security^uards and hall monitors. The NEA estiamted the need for an addi- 
tional 81,000 sQhool security guards and hall monitors. ^ 

* This activit}^ could utilize low- -and moderate-skill workers and woul^' 
be very labor intens^.v« with approximately $640 million of the total cost of 
. $760 mllli6tf going directly to w^esa . . 

Another major activity identified is maintenance, repair, and rehabilita^* 
tion of public schobls. We estimate that over 64,000 jo"bs could be created in 
this activity, with low-skill custodians and laborers filling most of these 

/ 



1. The four types of job functions needed/ to create an effective truancy 
and counseling program include secretarial support, guidance counselors, social 
workers, and nurses (LVN's) since much absenteeism is health related. At pre- 
sent there are 72,000 guidance counselors and related personnel. However, 
NEA's research staff assumed that 9 such personnel are needed for schools with ' 
over 100 teachers; 8 persons in schools of 80-99 teachers; 6 persons in schools 
^of 6#-79 teachers; 4.5 persons in schools of 40-59 teachers"; 2.75 persons in 
schoo:^ of 30-39 teachers; 1.75 persons in schools of 20-29 teachers; and an 
aveiMLgfe of 1 person for schooj-s from 1-19' teachers. Using; these assumptions 
'^EA,sejBtimated the need for an additional 113,^^00 persons employed in an ex- 
f^gtfpfded truancy and counseling program. As noted in the preceding fobtnotoe, 
.these assumptions are open to question. 

^2. The estimates of the job creation potential provided by the National 
Education Association are based on the following assumptions. - There exists 
the n^e^ f or 5 guard personnel (guards and monitors) to work in schools with 
-gV^rtfe'Te'; than 120 teachers; 4.5 guard personnel (on average) for schools with 
100H119 ^ teachers; 3 guai;d personnel for schools With 80-99 teachers; 2. 5t guards 
(onvaverage) for schools with 44^79 teachers; 1 guard for schools with 20-39 
teachers, and 0.5 guard for schools with 10-19 teachers., Por. schools with 
less, than iO teachers, it is ass\imed there ^would be no need for security 
gu'arfJjJ^'^or^mQnitoi^. * - . 
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po8l4J.onslj The total cost of expanding this activity was impossible to esti- 
mate wl,th any degree of certainty. In deriving cost estimatea,' theefore, it 
was 'assumed that administrative costs would be! approjcimately 10 percent of 
the total wage costs while materials;^ supplied, and ^Oipment; cosxS would' be V 
roughly 50 perc.ent/i>f the total wage bill. *With these assumptions the totals 
cost of creating 64,000 jobs iti maintenance, repait*,^ and rehabilitation of 
public sJfcpo'ol buildings ^and, grounds would "be approximately $750 million with 
slightly more than ^475 million of that going directly t;o 'wages. 

There are several, other activities in our elementary and secondary ptiblic 
schools that could be expanded to meet public needs. The NEA. research st»ff, . 
In response to a c^irect query by thisf study, reported that a total work force 
of ^48,000 librarians, clerks, and support staff would be required to meet the 
Americ€in Library Association standards. ^ At present only 55 ,'000 persons are 
, currently employed in public school libraries . .Although it is not feasible to 
hire an additional 193,000 person^Vo work in th^ area, NEA research staff, 
assumed that 25 percent of the positions or approximately 48,000 jtbs could be 
created.-^ * ' ^ / * 

The skills required fill these positions would J.nclude roughly -equal 
numbers of librarians wi-th professional skills and support personnel with 
clerical skills. It is estimated that' the total (f5st of expanding this 

mi 



^1. In order to meet the neeld for maintenance repair, and minor rehabili- 
tation of public school buildings *^nd groun^is, NEA estimates that in large 
schools with over 120 teachers, 5 persons are needed; in ^schools with 80-119^ 
,teachers, 4 persons are needed; in schools with 40-79 teachers, 3 persons are 
needed; in schools with 30-39 teachers, 2 t)ersons are needed, ^nd in schools 
with less than 30 teachers, 1 person is needed on the averrage to perform this 
function. Of course,' some of this need Is currently being met. Although 
data do not exist to determine exactly how much of the need is being met, it 
was assumed that orte-half of this need was beirtg met. , . 
y 2. The American Library Asgociation ALA) has set ^'standards" thfet 

^represent what -It considers to be the appropriate number of library support, 
personnel for public schools. These standards arfe based on the number of 
students enrolled in each public school and are published Annually by ALA. 
They were made available^ to this study by thf vJCJatdonal Education AssQciati^on. • 
3. The NEA research staff., in response to a direct query on the ^subject 
by this studyr-gave several reasons why it is currently pot .feasibly to create 
the large number^ of positions necessary to meet the ALA standards. Among the 
reasons cited by NEA for not being afele to create a:|:l of these jobs rapidly 
include: (1) many schools do' not have the physical library facilities to 
justify this increase in staff and (2) there*are not sufficient numbers of 
skilled librarians t\> fill these positions. 

Since the potential job-creation figure of 48,000 is based on ati assump- 
. tion py NEA of a 25 percent "gap'* between 'the current work force level and • 
the ALA standard, this estimate must be considered soft. This assumption is 
not based on a rigorous analysis of the feasibility of expansion of library 
activities in public schools, but r^tther represents the jirSgments of persons . 
who work for the National Educat^tm ^ITk^ciation and the Atnerican Library 
Association. 




activity could he approximately $700 .million withs^islightly. more than $400. 
million for wages, approximately $80 million fer adminis fe-rat ive cO^s and 
just over $200 million for materials^ supplies; and equipment costs. ^ 

Several othpr education activities are A^iaVle candidates for expansion 
meet public needs. NEA^s. research. Office estimates that 20,000 jobs could' be * 
cr&ated In 'vpcational education, ^ while 13 ,000 jqbs would be createct if we 
expanded kindergarten to^serve as many children aK^urrently served by first 
grade. 3 in addition, . NEA e^timat^es that 6 ,000 p^rsdns could^be employecf iijime- . 
diately to help meet the n'eed for .expanded biMnguai* tQacbing programs.^ The * 
U.S. Office of Education estimates •tha't 6 ,000 jobs could also be created to 
meet needs for additional work-study programs. 5 Each of these activities 
wo'uld require high percentages of workers with professional arti clerical skills 
and would be fairly labor intensive. /f^"^^^'^ 

■ C 

All education-reLated job-creation efforts need not\be full-time posi- 
tions. There also exists the potential to create parfe^-tiriie jobs "for teachers 
and paraprof essionals. Our field interviews revealed tliai/ educators believe 
that one of the sources of the "youth problems"" was the lack of an organized 
activity immediately after schoc^l. I^n order to es*timate the^ job-creation^ 
potential, in after-school tutoring, it v*as assumed that each tjutor works two 
hours a d^y (fjromi^: 30-5: 30 p.m., for example). Based on meetings witli local 
school/officials and the NEA research staff,' we estimate that 200,000 ^ 



1. The ^j^tal cost of expanding this activity is impossible to^stimate 
reliably sin^ the required purchase of books, equipment, and supplies will 
va;ry radically' among different schools. - the estimate of, the costs presented, 
here iis based^'on the judgments, of members of the NEA reslearch staff and aIr, 
and, therefore, should be tjreated cautiousvLy. 

2. NEA estimated that in school districts with an enrollment of 25,000 



or more — 9 J^dj^tw. onal teachers a're needed. In districts with 10 , 000*"24 , 999 — 
6 additi^aC^ teachers are needed! In districts with 3,000-9,999 pupils — 4 



additional t^^s^^^s are needed. In ddstrict:s with. 1,000-4, 999 pupils~2 addi- 
tional tea^che-^'aVfe - needed . The res-earlch staff determined . that in smaller 
districts there is insuf f idient demand to add vocational education progran\;s 
''and teachers. ' ' . 

3. Teacher Supply and Y)emand in Public Schools^ 1976 . yEA Research 
Memo, 1977. \ ,5 ' • V 

4. The fififur^i? is bksed on NEA^s estimate that 3 additional teachers 

are required do the: average for school districts with an enrollment ii\ excess . 
of 25,000. pupils; 2 additional teachers are required for distripts with 10.,000- 
25,000 pupils; and approximately 1.5 additional teachers on the average are 
needed in ^chobl dis*tricts with 2,500-9,999 pupils. NEA research staff 
determined t,hat for school districts^ of less than 2,500 pupils there ' is hot 
sufficient demand' to warrant additional bilingual teachers. , ^ 

^ 5. The Office of Educa<:ion- interviewed public education administrators 
ih" 5 states and two regioVial offices^ as part of this study. ^ Based on its^ 
survey, it aspimates that^600 j&bs could b<g created in expanding work^^fudy- 
programs in each of the ^5 states surveyed. Extrapolating this estiraL/te to a 
nationally aggregated level, it estimates that "6,000 jobs* could^be crea^^ in 
expanding this ac*tivity., . ' . 



could be employed ^on .a part-time baslk tq provide this needed service. This - 
^"wbuld total apprpximqrt-ely' 50, OOOlp€;,rsSn-'years^of \Joxk.^ The activity could 
be, staffed Vith "te^cher's^aides. since puch' of tha^time spent yould probably be 
of a study Hall natUre, where students vTork ptitnarily with one another. This 
program would be very labor, intensive wi^t^h over $300 million of the total 
estipiated cost of $360 million for wages. ^ ^ 

/■ . . . 

■Two areas where large-scale expansion is needed to meet public needs for 
education are in special and adult educa-tlon classes. NEA's research staff, 

based on inf ormr-. ioa provided hy ^h-^ M S * — '"3tiraat.es 'that , 

in addition ::o lliosi? current,^] bi*itii|,- iuroMd^ J. ^5 i u.a i.^d children ^ 

cfeuld be receiving special edi. c ^it ioii Assuming i pil t Luacher ratio of • 
1:24, tbere is a poten-tial for creat ing 160 ,000 ^,cis in special education 
'classes.^ In addition, NEA estimates that over rS^UOO jobs coyld be created 
'In expanding the early detection of reading and leaKiing disabilities i'TT'public 
schools. The skills required in the positions created by_expanding these 
activities would be primarily professional. ^ ^ ' 



Adult education could also be expanded to create substantial numbers of 
jobs. The U.S. Office of Education, in response to a Street query by this 
study, estimates that 40 , 000 jobs could be created -in on^ yjear to expand this 
activit^^ while NEA estimates that an additional 2 ,000 jobs coul4 be created to 
provide educational opportunities fot ex-offenders. Again, professionals wou^d 
be required for. most of the j'obs t reaCed and, like most of the educational' 
activities discussed lie re, these wt)uld be very l^or intens,ive- » • . ^ 
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We IdentiticrJ 1/ cduiatioiidl and ic:Idted ctcfiviti^s that could be enga^e^ 
111. or ihese, we were able to estimdte putentialx jx^fe-^re'at i on and costs for 
15. n.^^e 15 activiLiuri euviid geiier£rte app roxima t ely TL . 2 million ^6bs. How- 
ev^ 4 LUe.se estifuaLcs ahuuld be treated with caution. They are based largely 
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on inputs provided by the National Education Association, an organizati'on that 
prima'Vily represents the interests of the education establishment, and are, 
therefore considered "soft.'* A number of assumptions underlying these' inputs — 
particular ly .theit implicit assumption about the value of .reducing clags siz'e 
and s tudent- tether ratios and their estimates of various labor requirements — 
'are open to qu^tion. Othe^ perhaps more objective, analysts might have 
provided this study with inp.;^ts leading to lower estimates of job-creation 
than the ones reported here^ • 

i^jConscrvat iort. We identified 5 activities in the area of energy . 
)n. Rough estimates of job-creation potential and costarwere possible 
*e of these activities (see Table 2.7). 

* *^ . 

♦The first — home-related construction activities — is actually three activ- 
ities combined. The three include: (1) stopping infiltration of cold air 
th rough' el imlnat ion of large cracks, broken windows, etc.; (2) weather! zaXion — 

^ the rehabilitation and insulation of ^^gy inefficient housing to stop infil- 
tration; and (3) co^nb^-ning weatherization^(||pd installation of solar-heated hot 
water systems In low rise public housing jfrnits. T|ie jobvcreation potential and 

"associated cost estimates are based on a Yecent pVjOg ram planning document pre- 
pa|:ed by the Community Services Admini^s t rat ion (CSA). \ 

CSA es»m6tes tha^ -It >wo^l^j|toquire 20,000 woricer& to^reduce infiltration 
of cold air in^he;^^2*.n^l^|j|fl|jfl by j0^Q.^p(>tfBS^MT^^ j^rkers would 

form 5,000 york crews '^oh^^Hn^^lf dft^slci ^Q'fed ^craf tswor^ 3 low--skill y 

laborers in' ^ach crew. ( ^^^-^^ ^ 

CSA estimates that the second/project-r^eatherizartion — could create an 
additional 6 ,000 jo1)s and, weatherize 150, od3^ hbiises. There would be*l,500 
work ^rews of 4 persons each with one skilled craft9worker and three laborer^. 

CSA estimates that the third project — weatherlzation and solar hot Watep 
heater installation for low rise public housing units — could create an addi\ • 
tional 2 ,000 jobs with a skill mix similar' to the proj ^cts discussed above. 

The total cos^s of these three energy saving activities would be approxi- 
ijiately $470 miJ^4>j^; nearly $215 million for wages, nearly $30 million for 
administrative support costa. and almost $230 million for materials, supplies^ 
and equipment. * > " • ' 

I'hert; are twu ..a^i^y . l v a l i i>ii proJecLsi for ^wrtlch we havy^oeTlved . 

Job-creatiun estimutea. We eatirndLe that 5 , oOO jobs could bfe createdMn con- 
ducting studies of etiei^^^ wusLe and mo [I i L r i ng energy use; pr^^^t ices in public 
buildings. In cyidlLlon, we estimate Lh<L 5 , 30u jobs c.ould be^ creat^ed In the 
expansion of' door-Lo-dooi eiie i gy ' c oLitae rv a l ion counseling iu busin^sseti, homes, 

* V 
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TABLE 2.7 • 

? ' 

IDENTIFIED IN ENERGY 
CO^^SERVAf ION AND, PROPUCTION AND 
- THEIR JOB-CREAT)|^N POTENTIAL"* 



0 



Activity 



Ho^e Related Construction Activities (i.e«, in- 
sulation, winterization" and weatW rization) 

^Solar fin.'^rgy -Research, Development, and Construction 
Activltii^s • • 

' / ■ ■ 

Staff Suppart for Home Heating Fuel Cooperatives 

Commission of Studies of Energy Waste in Public 
Buildiitgs . wi th additi^onal follow-up for continuous 
•monitoring of energy use practices in public buildings 

taff Support for Outreach (Door to Door) Counseling 
in Businesses; Homes, Schools, etc., on Energy Con- 
servation y ^ 



4 



Job-Creation 
Potential 

28,000 

No estimate V 

No estimate . 
5,630 



5,300 



Sources: See text. ,* 
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schools, etc.^ The ski^l. mix Required include ^me professional skills for 
supervision and jra'ining. Howev-er, roughly tw6-thirds of these 11, . POS IT 
tions could be .fi^Hed with law-skill pers.dns who would be given on-the*-job 
training. The to^tal cost of expanding the^ activities in this manner would^ 
be slightly over $100 millTon with approximlj:ely $75 million for wages. 

•Thus, at a minimum, 35,000 jot)S can be ci^eated in expanding energy con- 
servation activities. The relative newness of these activities and the resul- 
tant paucity of research on them suggests that these estimates should be 
coasidered very tentatwe ani taat tie^pe findings should ^ treated with 
extreme caution. -y 4^ ' 

ft ' ■ , ' ' 

Enviroiimental Progam s. We i^ntified 31 environmentally oriented activ- 
ities as potential candidates for publjic job-creation (Table 2.8*). Suitable 
data were available to estimatevthe Job-creation potential and costs for only 
16 of these activities- 

Among the^e, the largest 'v3^, the establishment of new and the expansion 
of ongoing* labor intensive recyc^ng system's for glass, paper, aluminum, and . 

•^ther materials. This activit)^ is capable of generating 25,000 jobs. The 
Environmental Prote^xion Agency (EPA) estimates that an"* average of 50 jobs 
could be created in each of- the 500 largest Jnetropol'itan^ areas in the country 
to expand or create new recycling programs^ EPA estimate's that 15 percent of 
these 'jobs would requi re ^r of es s iona 1 skills, 10 percent would require manage- 
rial skills, 5 percent* would require clerical s^kills', and^^6^ percent of the 
jobs would be Tor drivers, machinists, ar«; operatives. The bulk of the jobs, 

' 60 percent, could be filled by low-skill la'boFers. The total estimated cost 
of c^eati^g 25,000 ]c%s^»in recycling would be approximately $400 million with 



. ThesA esLimdLes ate bafeed un lutcLviews wl Lh officials in the Environ- 
mental ProtectUon Agency, the Depattmcnt of Interior, and at the local level. 
"It was assumed* t luiL ] ub- c real i uii poLeti-Lial would vary with the universe of 
need, proxied by total population,"' and size of place* The relationship between 
j ob-c r ea t i oil poL»^nLicil and a l^e of place is given below: 

j oL -Kuguirementa £cr P lac e 
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TABLE' 2,8 



.,ACTlVlfjE^: IDENTIFIED IN ENVIRONMENT^ 
PROGRAMS AND THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



^cttvity 



Job'-Creatlon 
- Potential 



l-Xabor Intensive Recycliag Systems for Glass, Paper, 
'Aluminium and Other Materials » 

Reforestation of ^trip Mined Areas 

Protection of Endangered Plants and Animals, Fish 
and' Game Research 

Water Storage Improvements 

Sewerage Treatment Facj.lity Improvements 

Mosquito Control - Inspect foh and Spraying of Road- 
sides and Breeding Grounds, Houses and i^^blic Bldgs. 

^§jpdent Control - Inspection and Tteatment of Road-* 
Mdes and Breeding Gl^oun4s, Houses and Public Bldgs. 

St^^ff Support for Nature C^inters 

Distribution and Installation of Water Cons-ervation 
Kits Including Conservation Counseling (Outreach^) 



Hazrdous Materials Surveys 

Animal Control (i.e., stray dog pick-up, etc.) 
Staff Support r, i^cal *Humane Societies 
Staff Support to MomIlol Air Quality 
Staff Support to Monitor Noiac Level 



Staff Support to Monitor Watci Quality, Discharge 
of Ef f JLue^ s 

Staff Suppoil^t lo Sutv^, i/«.tci 
Mapping Ot Wdltj^ 



\ 



Tr^e 



25^000 



No estimate 
Noj^stimate 

No estimate 
No estimate 
6,300 

4,300 

No estimate 
No estimate 

5,000 
7,400 

No estimate 
32,000' 
No estimate 
No estimate 

/A, 000 
No estimate 
No caLlincite 
No ca 1 1 aia L c 



Activity 



XABLE ^,8 
(opntinued) 



c Job-Creation 
Potential 



• Layout^ "' Survey , Construction of Soil ConseWation 
Practices ' \ 

Site Preparation, Seeding of E rodi i ^ .oaa side* 
Stream Channel clearance v 

if . 

Flooff- Cent rol Structure Maintenance 

Timber Stand Improv.enients on Public Land 

Timber S^tand Improvemefits * on Privately Owned 
fWon-Corporately Held) Land 

Staff Support for Citizen Participation Process for 
Environmental Programs Including*' the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act of^ 1975 

Staff Support for Inventory of Solid Waste Open 
Dumping Areas, Record-keeping and Clerical Support 
for the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act of 
19 76 



Conduct Idle Emissions Inspect loiii* uf Iti-uae Vechicles' 

•Conduct Tampering Surveys on Air fvjilution Equipment 
^in Inspection Systems for Ca^s and Trucks 

Sample from Reta4.1 Gasoline Stations and Have These 
Samples Analysed for Lead, Octane, and MMT Content 



Survey and Inspect Nc:w Wihicle Uealetslflps for Com- 
pliance with the Fuel t.cOnomy labeling Requirements 



1,200^ 

15,000 
1,000 

I, 500 

II, 000 
33,000 

2,300 
2,500 



No .estimate 
No estimate 

No estj.mate 

'r . 

No estimate 



' slightly leis than $2T)0 million for wages. Administrative costs are estimated 
to be approximately $20 millidn while materials, supplies, and equim6nt costs 
would be $190 million.^ 

Another major activity is the monitoring of our air quality. Citing 
an unpublished study by the National Field Research Center, Inc., E.PA states 
.that there are approximately 1,500 stationary air quality, stations and 1,500 
portable monitoring stations. It estimates that an additional 32,0Q0 workers 
could be employed [ : ; : I . l i t i , 5 i : | 5 percent of 

thes^^'^Mfc^ id supervisory workers,- 

whil^ mer remaining 95 )2r22.t:''o: cubss )33L:i 3 z..Ad ha filled with^^low- 
skill workers who woui receive Dn-the-job tra.iiing ind supervision from the 
more skilled and experienced workers?^ The total cost of expanding this 
activity in would be approximately $2^5 milliai with almost $200 million fo,r 
wages. Nearly $20 million be requirea^ for administrative support costs and 
approximately $10 million for materials, su*pplies, and equipment costs. 

In addition, there are a variety bf ppogr^ms mandated by the Resourte 
Conservation and Recovery Act which have not b^enjuiarried ou]t to^'the full 
extent o5 the law. EPA estimates that 24,^000 joDs coiild«.be created in survey- 

, Ing -the 600,000 water supplies which must be inspected utider the law, 5 ,000 
jobs would be requited to meet the law's requirement for monitoring tke trans- 
portation and disposal of hazardo'us materials, and over 2 ,200 jolps woufd be 
required to expand citizens' participation in t^he de els on-making process irO 
environmental progiam ac L 1 v 1 L les . ^ Each of these activities 'cou!kd be expanaed 
with a small professional sLdl:f seiving as supervisors and .providing on-the-^ ^ 
job training. A large majorlLy oIe these mew positions coulc^ be filled by 
low-skill worKertj. Th^se acLlviLles woulp be very labor ipjtensive with a 

^high percentage (roughly bO) ofe total costs going jdirecti^^-tio wages. 

- > . -"^^ 

/ 5oil coQservac 1 on liv/ili<.^ lo juoLtier uiajor environmWital activity. 

There exists a large b.^ckiog ot u..l:u..ded soil copservat iojn pmroject applica- 

tionfe. Analysis of Lhesc unfunded applications, conducted by the National 

Association of Cunse rva L i ..n DisLrl.Ls tor this study, reveals th^t .appr ox i - 

mately 30,0u0 Jobs could be creaLed t*. Lhu following ' are^s: (1)' layout, * 

Survey, Construe: ti^n ot cont^ervat ion PiacLices (1,200 jobs); (2) Site Pr.ep - " 

^ration and Seeding ..i: Liodlng Roadsides ( 15,000 jobs); (3^ Stream Channei 



/ 



1. This estimate ui Ln^ \..ir . ..» t,<,icinLial watj acquired from Lhe 
recent DOL study of the job-cieaLi3ii pLjasiii^llLles t.>r lv>w-wage wo rke rs through 
welfare ^reform. Howe vet , the reliability of this c:sL Imatc; 'is open t(^ question 
since the methodtj and assumptions used by the National field heseaach Center, 
Inc. In deriving ihis esLlmaLes are nort available to tliis st;udy foV e v a luat ion • 
Though Lhese esLimatco were batictd on [a previous study, ttiey m'usL be LieaLed 
with Some caution. \ 

2. IheUttKci .,1 A.ilvlllc.^ ttA p L wv Ided 'these in retjpuntje 
a ail eel inqi.lty by uli.tj tjL.iJy liiey cepiesv.nt L he collective judgments of 
SLaff meuibers of Lhitj >tLlce. a i Lliou^h this oftice is directly involved 
pl<anning and Hlisipi emem at lun LUese piw^iamtj, thes«„ et^timates must be l 
with caution sjince they ^xlc i^o. batjed on a .^ysLemaLli analysis of excess 
demand or laHor Ini^uL.-^ icquiiej 




Clearance (i,000 jobs); (4) Flood Control Structure Maintenance (1,500 jobs); 
and (5) Timber Stand Improvements • on Public Land £(*1,000 jobs)^ In addition, 
the National Association of Conservation Distrif^s e$tima^es thJt expansion of 
a Department of Agriculture program which subsidizes t imbe^LS tanl improvements 
on private ( non-corpo ra t ely held) land could create another ^3 ,010 yjobs.^ 
The skills required to fill these 63,000 positions include q^af ti|Worke rs or 
supervisors (about 10_^ percent) and low-skill workers (abou-^90 per^int)., 
,These activities would not be very labor intensive as only $300 million of . 
the tot%l cost of approximately $540 million would go directfy to wftges. 
Administrative costs (including transportation) would be slightly. Less than 
$80 million, whfle approximately $160 million would be required for materials, 
supplies, and equipment. . " •< " 

' ^ / ' ' * 

There are three remaining environmental pro^^ams for which we have made 
estimates ot job-creation po ten L i al - -Mosqu i Lu C/ontrol, Rodent Control, and 
Animal 'Control (atray du^ pick-up). We estimate that approximately 6 ,000 jobs 
cpuld l>e I leatcd in expanding mosquiLo uonLroT, Approximately 4 ^000 Jobs could 
be created in expanding rudeni control, and moVe than 7,000 jobs could b-e 
created in expand'in^/, jsCtay do^ pick up. A large majority of the jobs created 



by the^^e .uLivitic.', .oiild tvc tilled by low- or moderate-skill workers.., .Thes^ 
prog»atng^ won^ld be laboi iiiiei.bive with approximately 80 {percent of the total 
costs going diiecLly to wa^.ea.-^ 



M . .— V ' . , ^ 

1*. The an. l 1 V ^5 t s U.. . . . . i .l. .I .^^ l c l Oii^ to t ed fe ^. a l c£i., i ei3 i <j L is . * 1 1 

con.^e rva t i o[i rfcLivitii.^. by,NM:l) iiuluied dftgiegatlng Llie total cosLib oi'thtSe 
application-) ^ud c-.^ i i .tui i in f> poition of> the cost ttiat woi^l d constitute the 

wage bill. ,urrciii wn^. bill wd^ u.eu divided Ly the currtent wage levels 

paid tor emplnyc^^fs iu Li.c-.sc .ciivitie^ to derive tlie Job-creatj4on ^/otential. 

2, NAC4) piovidci Lbi.^ c!.^iiiiidie in rcraponae to a di i ec t * i nqul r y 1 1 oiu ttil.-a 
study. Althougti liii^. .^litn ie LepL-eocuLS the collecti^ve ji^^dgment oS the otaff 
nienil)er.'^ of NACD, it (ihi^L be iLc.dLed cautiously since it is not ba^ed on ,i 
«4^oiou.-j analysis of eXc^aj^ ijnpllcii demand. Secondary data sources aru ma 
cur ren L I / * ava 1 1 ab If:- co provide i n^; orma i i cm on the number of iA:res thut w.,uld 
be eligibl^t'or impiovefflent through cH^anding tlii^ aiitlvlty. IJhoug^i tl.e ma'^i.l 
tude of the j t> l> c r c- a L i on puleiitial is open to queSLlbn» independent evids::uce 
ot the ft*asibilitv c.A,,riiul in^ Ll^ia activity on a large scale was collected 
by this sL\idv t I ofn i lie 1 v 1 c?w» witli Department of Labor (aSPKK) officials. 

3. c)ut I flu . L e.-. .Jie b.i .cd l.i^cly on Interviews with lOial public ^uiii 
Lui I6u .11 ic:. i .>i ^, tnd -(li.i kiiijw I c d^c-ji. 1 dU^^ut the potential for expansion cr 
these L iv i I ie.-. .»l tt.c 1..^ .1 U- , d , 1 Le a 1 otticials witti whomwe mt: t 

\siij^Ke:.L od L'tu- lui be. «>r i.-b.j . ii.iL ^ . id b i l e u s o d iu expanding these activ 

Ititr.^, Lw luc-^i pciL I I . uc d.-, 1.. ih^ii .ii,-.. l\i\s liii .-L^atiou was coml;)ine*d wIlh 
Lhe h.,:,\ ,1.-,.-, i.iTip t i oil ilt.ii 111.- rimt ( . . t ^ijlcicj.dj wo rkers . needed varies with 
th^ si/.f .r I iie p.pu..iLi... .ill AnoilicL t^. toL Uakfen i nOgjc^nsid. rat i 

in decivinK tnc-.t- t:^, M .iwit e.. i Li.ai u... ,iiM., , ontjtcl eds Ik. b^Rp and ed on 1 y 
at ct-rtHM 'ti.iits ..1 ih> V " rii, I ..nl In .ciL .i^n ^eog » ap li 1 u a 1 areas ot- the I] - S . 

Thf .•^fit^|.^t. . > i.-.'' \ pi . . ...I 1 . > iir L .1 u ;t ht.- job cieation po i c t i .i i die. 



Federal Government Activities , During ^Jfcjae course of this, study, we found^ 
that three federal agencies had forged linkages with the locally administered 
public service employment programs and we^e hiring personnel whose salaries and 
positions were made possibly by funds fr6m these PSE program. These agencies 
are: The Fanners Hpme Administration, the Bureau of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, and the Cooperative Extensibn Service of the Department of Ag.riculture 
(See Table 2.9.) ' • - * " . - 

Estimates of the job-craat ion potential for each agency were derived from 
infonnation( acquired -through meetings with local and federal officials. ,The "" 
Personnel pivisioh of the FarmersaHome Administration estimates that it could 
provide over 1,700 job^ in t^geir local offices within one year.. The Office of 
the Co^mis9iK>ner Of the Bureau' of Immigraton* and Naturalization, .based on *a^ 
survey of the personnel shortages of its local offices, estimated t^hat -it Cf 
use over 1,200 additional jobs, ^he Cooperative Extension Service,^ the^^^^uca- 
tional arm of the U. S.D. A. b^sec^ on a §tudy conducted for the Department of- 
Labor welfare rj^form planning effbrt, estimated that ii could create 75 ,000 
jobs fon the unejnployed^wi thin one year.-^ These jobs would be created through 
expansion of four program areas: agricultural and natural resources, home eco- 
nomics--f ami iy living, community lesource development, and 4-H >youth prograrfs. 

, The skills fequllcd U> till LUoa<= MOW putiitions ill federal agencies* wot^ld 
be primarily clerical auJ a^imi niti trat ive with a substantial number of positinDns 
available foL low-£>klll workers. Expanding tlie4»e activities would tjjte highly 
labor intensive wlLh ovL:t bU pei^.<^uL ot Che total costs for wages. 
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^ .TABLE 2.9 

ACTIVITIES II)ENTIFIED IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
^STAFFING AND THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job'^Creat ion 
Potential 



4 ' ' "if 

Staff ^Support for*^ Expansion of , Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to improve loan processing 

Staff Support for the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to process the backlog of 
adjudications and implement the amnesty progi/am 

Staff Support for the National Rural Center of Some 
Federal Agency to improve the delivery of information ^ 
about government programs to rural areas* In addition, 
thi§ staff would 'providt^ rural areas with the technical 
assistance they need to write grant applications, pro- 
posals, etc*, for federal funds* 

Cooperative Kxten|iwii Scivi,^ {[i.b.b.^.) 



1,700 



1,200 



No estimate 



75,000 



Sources: See i.<^ai- 
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Other federal agencies with local offices ^lay also need additional per- 
-sonnel to carry out their legislative mandates and administrative requir^ements • 
, We present job-creation e^Stfraates for on^y three of these agencies. Thus, our 
total job-creat ioji estiamte for this program area, nearly 80,0tl0 jobs, repre- 
sentS" on,ly a fraction of the numbers of jobs tha^ federal agencies could 
provide if they were giyen the opportunity to use PSE funds. 

Fire Protec/tion and Prevention . Secondary data sources for estimating 
the excess implicit demand o^ labor input requirements for expansion of fire 
protection and prevention a^ctivities were inadequate. However, ^eldwork 
conducted for this study has provided information on the basis of whic*h some 
very ^ude and tentative job^creat ioti estimates could be generated. 

We identified four fi^e .protection and prevention activities as viable 
candidates for public* job-creation (see table 2.10). and were able to derive 
job-creation -estimates for two of these. Approximately- 5,100 jobs could be. 
Jj^eated by expanding fire prevention activities (s,uch a^ talks, displays, and 
other „presentat;ions to public school students, community groups, employers of 
large and small compani es governments and private agencdes, and to other public 
groups). Approximately 5 ^ 700 job^ could be created by increasing fire hazard" 
"J,n«pect ions . ^ These activities could utilize ^^^primarily low-skill workers with 

smaTl perceuLage o£ prof easionally *«kille,d persons required to provide super- 
vision and on-the-jjob training. Both of these activities would be labor inten- 
sive with nearly percent of the total cost of exp^ding t.hese programs going 
directly to wagco. 

1. These Lwu cij I I I ^ Latjcd on :lnf ormation acquired during our field 

vialta wiiliih Jliiciu.it^ 1 n L c i v i c«/ ti with local fire chiefs', administrators of fi^e 
proteetiou, ^> r e v fe n t io.. . cinJ luap.-ctloii programs, and Others knowledgeable about 
the poLeuii^l fui* ckpaiu>lwa ot Lhcae activities at the local level. These 
local officials pic^vlJcJ cd.uatcJ giicsse^ about* th0 number of. jobs that could 
be cf^aLcd la eMpauJlng liieiic activities In their area. Thevbasic assumption 
iia^^d In deilving these ' . 3 t Ima t cs was that j ob- c r eat^n po tent i al varied with' 
yic ^1^^ of the *.nlvet^c ot uccd pr.>xi^,by population, and size of place.* 
Out est'la»at ...Si oi ]ob ctc.iLl.ai pot^,ntial for each size of ptace wiere:' 

^ <.;L h equirements per Place / 

i r . . i. i' i ^ . 1 i ! .. " £ ii^ Pr ev^t ion Hazard Inspection ' 

10 . UuO 2^ , 1 1 I 

000 f9 , 999 2 2 ' 
50.009 99,9<^9 4 4 . 

.00.000 .49.999 .0 ' 10 

. 250, OoO • 499.999 tO ZO 

500,000 9 99.999 ' ;0 / 40 

^ x)vei, . . 0() . :.0o /6 ^0 

1 I .... V. I 1 . i 
( bii t w 1 L . iiu i I ) 

that lai^;... atlJ Hi 

tore uoi cotitftad 
abuv ) ^ 



• ^ ■ TABLE 2.10 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN FIRE PROTECTION 
AND PREVENTION PROOIAMS AND THEIR 
^ ^ JOB -CREATION POTENTIAL 



Job-Ci: ion 



Activity 1 ^ > _ .Potent^ j l_ 

Staff Support for Fire Prevention Programs such as \ 5,120 

speeches, displays, and othe^r presentations offered , , 

in public schools, to community groups, employees 

at^ their place of work, homes ' , - ^ . 

Fire^Bazard^Inspegt^ons iri^ Public. BuHdin^s ,';Public 5;':i710 V 

Housing Units, ^nd ^Businesses ^ .4. 

Staff Support for Local Valuntary and Paid Fire ^ » ' No estimate 

Departments 

■J' n • • ' . • 

Fire Prevention in Wooded Are^j^s No estimate 



Sources: bee Lt:/\t . 

\ ■ 



Lack of silitable available da^^tevented us from including in thes"^ 
preliminary estimates thp numbers or types or jobs that could be created in 
providing additional staff support for local voluntary and paid fire depart- ^ 
ment. Thus, the approximately 11,000 jobs discussed here underestimates the 
job-creation potential that .could be rea-lized expanding fire protection and 
prevention services. ^ * ^ 

Food and Nutrition O r iented Activ i ties . SijT fb9d aod ndtrition-oriejiCed 
a c t i V i t i %re identified as viable candidates for public job-creation (see 
Table 2.11)^. Although there currently exist projects carrying out eachifcof 
"^TTTfese activities, sultabie data were not available for estimating the job-- 
creation potential for any of theae activities. 

Health Care . Four maj oj: Ivealth care activities were identified as' viable* 
public job-creat^oh' candidates (see Table 2.12).l However, estimates of job- 
creation 'po tent ia 1 ;LOuld only be derivec^for expanding paraprof essional st^^^^ 
support tor two of these ac: t i v i t ies^-Comfliuni ty Health Centers and PreventfTve 
Health Scxeenin^ Se rv > Follow-up and T^ef errals . 

ilie utticc .>r Lhe At,.-* Is L arit*Seci eL dry tot Planning and EvaliTation of HEW 

estimate's Lhai c^Ap .»[is i , ,n i;f Lhe services pLovided by commtj|nity heal th . f acil i- ^ 

ties '-could create 2 A ^ 0 U U jobs as coimnunity tiealth worlcers, health counselor 

and outrfeach person and para l of ess iona 1 environmental health workers.^ All 

of tliese positions .oulJ be tilled by low-skill persons who would be given, 

.3^er\^isU)n and on Lhc-j.>b Liaininti by skilled and more .expe r ienced staff 

cur really eiuployed at the . i)()*inuni ty i^eulili ctitners. Expartding the community 

health center .^et\/iicj.. in I h i iua^n,^r wi)uld .be a labor intends ive activity 

with ai- p r ox i 111., t e 1 y /() , l eiit ...r '^the lotal costs for wages. 

f 

< A 

A :3 .1 ..^fl J . . I I i \ , . ^.i ^ . I 1 > ^ liv^a i t li tjC Le dill tJO I w 1 ^CS ^ l.o 1 1 ow- 

. . p .,.d t e 1: e t t . 1 :> V 1 1 i , J 1 1 L V K c;t> p t V i dc J Ly L 1 1 ti E a r 1 y F e t 1 od i » S c 1 een ' 

la,,, i> I ai^notj 1 :5 . uid lieat.iictii iioj^iaiii (i.-FSDl). i li 1 o pr^graiii, auLhori/i^d by 
ritl. AiX oi ti. i 1 Security A.. L 1: 19/6, u.andatcs edch a* ate to pio id.. 

hFSur t,cir> l.../s t t 1 ,..tiildr-n ju t^iuiiles eligible for Medicaid. uEW est! 
matfetj there aL. b . iiiion i h i 1 d » ji n eligible for the ptogram, yet only 2 million ^ 
cliUdien hae b^en ^. . l r cn. J *Lo^date and only 1' million, more are expected to be 
.screened by FY Based, fffi its analysis of current EPSDT operatiotts in Wash- 

ington^and otb.i states, HEW, in a recent sLudy conducted for the Department ^ of 



^ 1 . . We r^L-D.) Idc.Liii i ■ . . \\ou\^ ..ii^ ror lJic elderly" as a viable 

candidate for t^^xpansion. M»is |>i v » am i s "d i sl us^^ ed below "^ociaj. Services 'f6r 
the Elderly and Handicapped/' ■ ' - • 

2. ASPE' as-sumed that, f-o i . . . 1 . oiH^ j.ci t>oiis served by community healt^h 
raciilLies \\\ i^ealth nndc i .^ier i i . » (i..i..l b .()()(),()()() ) ibt^te eAists (he 
need for 2 aiid i t i ona 1 < .>iiiihun it) i < » i i i. . . i K i .. . 1 .j 1 i n . un i oi . j ,i i l , 
V i rc^uiiif n t a 1 heallli wOiKli i i i Kl.- u » t.i .,l . uimmll, l.^ flli l ii. 

ties . wu 1 d inc Leas . the ) i i ^ , i 1 ^ I ^ t 1 . 1 I ,>i . ii i . .!< t 1 \' 1 I > Hlj^^i 1 1 e" 
24,f)w() tepwrtfd in Lhe ici A 'u...!,!. u.idc:La i . i .,ic." i .l<:;ft1l^Q L ■ ■ lli.i/ ,.. 
a t*-. U,.ickL term Ui,ed tjv \\\. thctt. 1 b<j .«d on 1 u ,,1 ti> .i diea £>|,c ii i 

factors: . (1) number <n ^io^t.-rs per'.a[)ita, (.) uuii, .^i i i \< [> -.1 iicdlii. 
t^iiilitiei* pec cap 11.. ,i) numbL-r of persons 11 ^ .a btl.'^ , nt - i 

line-. .i.i.J* ^ 4fl^ nwiid>c. 1 c- 1 Je I 1 ■/ pLi^.ins. 



TABLE 2.11 * ' ' 

ACTIVITIES 'ibllNTIFIED IN FOOD aJjD 
» NUTRITION ORIENTED PROCJrAMS ANIT 
THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential } . 



Staff "Support foi: the Expansion and Establishment* of 



Gardening Projects' 



Planting (Jfi Crops inVAreas Whi^nre N(/ne or Less Than 
the OptiipaZ Amount is Be^n Planted 

Staff Support for Food Cooperatives and Other Methods 
to Distribute Foqd More Uirectly from Farmer to 
Customed 



Construction and Staff Support for Low-Cost Solar 
•Heated Greenhouses 



No estljnate' 
Nt) *eet*imate 



No estimate 



Nq, estimate 



Staff SappOrt for School Breakfast Program 

Staff Support to Provide Nutritional Inf or-mationand 
Food Purchasing JJcJupseling 



No estimate 
No estimate 



Sources: ^e text. 
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TAB UK 



ACTIVITIES' IDENTIFIED -IN HEALTH CAftE 
AND THEIR JO B-CR EAT LOI^ POTENTIAL 



'P. 



Activltv> 



Job-Creation- 
Potential 



^aff Support for Community Health Centers .and 
Related Services Including community health workers, ' 
envi ronmentai health workers, and health counselors 

Paraprof essionals, ^wrical and Other" Staff SuppfR-t ,^ 
in Hospitals^ Cllnitv^ and Other Short-Term Car6' 
Facilities (oth^r f^£HaWci^e* ;isted' above in thia table) 

Pai;aprof ess^onale^'Cier'^^^Bfend Other Staff Support 
for Long-Term Gate ' F^.ci 1-^^ ^such as ^nvyrsing homes, 
,»hospl ta'ls,f etc . . y ' . 

^ine S 



J^l^reventlve Health S^: reeling Services, ^Foiiow-up and 




24,O0*0f • 
No" estlma,te' 
No estimat.e 

i8,oog ' 



♦A 



See t^t. 



. u. . 
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Labor, estlmntea that over 2 million add! t I onal ch ildren in poverty aou L d be 
screened annually with ^an addi4;ional 18 .000 'wo rke rs * 

%'f^q.se workers v^ould serve as outreach workers awd ohse majiagers. All of 
hese positions could be. filled with low-skill workers .who would be give 
supe rvi.sipn ,anci on-the.-j,ob training by those currently working in the pr 
Expanding this health ^care' ^^^^ ' ^ ^so be very labor intens ive n^?i t 

nearly 80 percent of the. totH^.cp'sMj^iug directly to wages. 




The 42 ,000 jobs which could be crfeated in fijdlpanding these, two health car 
programs represent a fraction of the nfetnb^r of ..,Wi).s that coul'd 'be created in 
the hospitals, nursing homes, and otheV;ljeaJ.th^^^e institutions clj^rrently 
experiencing severer-shortages of persoriyin.. 'Sylt:at)lTa data were ho't available 
for Job-creation estimates for' the two activljn.»&; "hospitals, olihics and 
d^her short-terra care facilities" (not including Comijunity Health Cfentersiw), 
and 'Mong-^ienn oare 'f ac i I it ies , " such nu rsi ng homes. " * . 

Hous ing > We Ident if ied 12 housing- re la ted activities that are viable 
candidates f n r jiub I Iq ] ob-c reat i on ( see Table 2,13). We were able to derive; 
job-creation (^etlhiates for 7 of these acti</itles. • • 

^ The housing-related ac t i v I tj^.wh ic h could create the largest number of jobs 
for theginemployed is housing rehabilitation,. Based on the^'recent work by 
Hausman, Evans ^ and* Friedman, we Estimate that for each of the aext 15 years, 
over 76 ,000 jobs could be cr-eated annually In extensive h.ouain^jrehabi 1 i ta t icTn , 
nearly 23 ,000 Jobs could be* created In moderate housing rehabil itat iop , and 
-approximately 8^, OOP jobs coulcj be' created in minor home repair. ^ Expansion 
of this activity in this manner woul.d rehabilitate 570 , 000 hou-ses flte r year and, 
at this rate, a,l 1. existing substandard houses would be rjBhabil it^t^d at. the 
end of 15 years.*- • , ■ ' ' . ' y 

". 7 _ - > ,. • ;^ / ■ ■ ' ■ V 

The skill mix required for lions 1 ng *reha b i 1 i tat ion wguld include approxi- 
mately ^0 'perc'ent of the lobs to be fiJled by*" ski 1 led '^r^aTtswo rke rs* or ^f o remen , 



I. The jo.b-creat ion skill mix and dssoc iat ed 'cos t fe&t,i}mate^-^rAfrCT*^d 
here.A're baseti on the work of; (I) David M. Birch vih.o estimated li^jg ynunf^r ^ 
of Koq^jes in need of rehabilitation; (2) Arthur P. Solcmon'who (WP^B red ^es 1 " 
mat*^.rof.'fVie- labor recjui rements <skill mix) per (foliar, of housinj^.rehabi 1 i t^a- 
tioii; and (3) tt^e recent work of H^sman, Evans, and Friiedman who used the 
Birch an olomon work as th« basis for estimating the job-creatlo.n potential ' 
and* assocl ated^ ros^ts in meeting the need for^housing rehabilitation. 

^2. The basic "assump t ionsVrrrdde i a*-^ t liria ting the job^reation potential- ^ 
and associated costs involved *in'. housi ng 'reha^J^l itat^lbrt^ a/§k (1) there *a re 
'currently 5.5 million houses in need of rehabilitation", <2) pne-third of the 
houses reqiiif.e substantial rehabilitation (^l 10, 000), one-Jthi rd*requi re moderate, 
rehabilt^ta^K^''^$.3,000) , and one-thffd require minor re^J 



^ehabilt^tapf'q«''j^$.3,000) , and one-thlfd require minor re^dML ita t ion • ( $ 1 , 000 ) ; 
(3)' 2D0,0(t<J additional houses will require rehabil i ta t i»^Lch- year ' in Jthfe * 
ffuture, and,!. (4)^ t-he. number of jobs that could be, created and associated costs 
are bas)ed on unde rt^king- a housi ng' reh^b i 1 i ta t ion program repairing 570, QOO. 
units |d year in each of the next 15-^ years. At the end of 15 years, alO- 
housing units (the current 5.5 million plus the 200,^000 ad4.vt'io"^l V^^^s ^ 
year) would h& restored'to a state of physical adequacy'. \ ^' 

■ ■'••*^ • ■• , . •■ 



TABie 2.13 



ACTI'VITIES IDENTIFIED IN h6uSING AND 
THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



■ 1 



Job-Creation 
Potential ' 



HousJ.ng Rehabil i t a tl6nJVe.^l en g AtI^) 



Q» Housing Rehabilitation (Mocferate) 

Housing Rehabilitation (Minor Home Repair) 

Security Guards/PatroL. for Public Housing Rrojects 

Resident Managers for Public Housing Projects 

' Develop Playground, R.ecreation Facilities and 
Organized Programs for Housing Project Residents 

. Staff Sui^S^t for Landlord-Tenant Counseling 
Activitieg 

Conduct General Housing: Inspections for Lead Based 
Paint Gbde ErSfp ^cement , E!), igibll ity for Section 8 
and Other Federally Supporte'd Hcftising Programs 

Lead Based Paint Removal from Public Housing Units, 
^Private Houses and Public Buildings 

Staff Sug/port for Emergency Residential Facilities 
for the DisadVant^ed * - ^ > • 

Conduct Housing Xbandonrnftif Surveys ^ * 

' Replacement of Inadequate Ldck Secur ijty Devices in 
Houses and Public 6iiildings^ \ \ ^ '-•^ 




76,380 
22,900 
7,640 
6,800 

No estimate' 
No estimate 

No estimate 

2,950 

2,(i«0 ^ 

No es t Ima t e 

1,260 

No estimate 



.Sources; See text. 



while nearly 30 pet^gSjkt of the jobs would utilize low-skill laborers. ;Profe's-/ 
sionala^ operativas, and clerical support persons would be required for the, 
remalnitig positions. The cost of creating these I07,vOOO jobs in housing 
rehabilitation wouia be rofighly $2.7 bilj^ion with approximately $1.35 billion, 
or-one-half, for wages. Materials^^supplles, and equipment costs would consti- 
tute approxlm.ace ly 40 percent,, ^nd administrative costs lC^per*cent 'of* total 
costs . . . V - * 

m 

The other hous ing-rela^^d j ob-orea t ion project ideas yield smaller numbers 
of employment opportunities.'* We estimate that approxi-ma tely 6,800 jobs could' 
be created in expanding the security forces guarding public housing project*s. 
housing inspections could be exoanded to create an additional 3,000 jobs while 
approximately 1 , 300 jobs could be created to conduct housing abandonment sur- 
veys and related activities.^ - , ' 

, >^ ; • . • 

Expansion of these activities would_^ requir'e between 10 and 20 percent of. 
the workers to have professional skil Ls while ^approximately 80-90 percent- of 
the jobs created could be filled by. low- or moderate-skill workers. In addi- 
tion, these activities woiil^ be very labor intensive with approximately 85 per- 
cent of the total costs for swages. . - ' ^ ^ 

The ^nal housing-related activity £or which we have derived job-creation 
estimates is " lead-based paint removal and ^'related he^ail^th screening services. 
Based on 'information prrovided by the Center ^or Disease Contr,^l in response to 
a direct inquiry from this study,, we .e^t imate that .approxJ.ma tely 2 ,OffO jobs 



I. ^ These ^est imates were derived from interviews Wi^thlocal housing in- ^ 
spectors, direq^tots of local hpus'ing authorities, urban renewal agencies, 
loyally elected officials, representatives of community-based organi za^ idn ,' 
and other ^local government staff members involved'i'n housing' prog rams in 
cities (if various sizes. * ' 

In deriving these job-creation estimates, it was assumed that the number 
of additioaal jobs that could be coated varies with the size of the population 
served, p co-x i ecj /by to ta 1 population, and size of place* Estimates used- by size 
of p i ac e to a r ir ive "a t na t iona I t o ta Is we re : » 

Job-Requirements ^er Place 



S^ze 'ot PJace-Clty Security Forced Abandonment- Surveys Housing Inspection 

r l6,000 - 26,999 . 1 . 0.5 ^0.5 

25,000 - 49, 999 .1 ' 1 . 

50, 000 - 9^, 999 ^ 8 ' ^ 1 ''2 

100,000.- 24-9,999 [6 " ' 1.5 ' 4^ 

2 50,, 000 -^499,999 * • 40 - ■ " 3 ' 8 

50 q1oO Q - 999 ,999 60 - - . ■ 6 *' ^ .60 

^r 1,000,000 , 80 , * . ' 12 * 32 



^cy)0 

Ik- 



Counties* over 10, OOOr 0, 0 • . • '1 

^''i^tut with jno^ity v . , 

that large and ther*?- * . *' 

fore not pounted , - ' . . • . ' " 

above)' * . , ' ' » , t' 



could be creafed expanding this activity. Roughly "90 percent of these posi- 
tions could filled by low-skill workers.' This activity would bS very labor 
'intensive with over 80 percent of the "total costs for^wages.^ 

Other government supported housing-related actiyitie& 'could be candidates 
for public job-creation. However, certain act ivitiefe , 'sudh as constructing 
public housing projects, wcvTe not considered' viable by this study* because of 
the long lead-times they re'quire for adequate plaanin^ and we're, therefor^, * 
excluded. ' , * . i 

Local Government-Supported Building^ and Public Works * The fi«defral 
government, as part of its 1977 economic stimulus package, expand ea rthe public 
wojjcs program, fn March, it announced that a new $4 billion fjrggram would be 
supported through •(j^ Economic Development Administrtion (EDA) or. the^Depar^:- ' 
ment of Commerce. Local governments were asked to submit Applications for. 
federal funds documenting unmet iocal needs ft5r public works prpjedts. The 
applications they subjaitted tb^aled approximately $2.2 billion. The $18 billion 
of projects that were not funded Represent our estimate of the^ unm^t » needs for 
local public ^wotks projects. The first 32 -job- creation activities listed in 
Table 2.14 are drawn from the categories of thfe unfunded*'prddects. . We. derived 
job-creation estimates for^eaeh activity based on the dollar/ amount of uni^unded 
projects submitted to EDA, 



1 9 V^, 



The activity jwith t^hie great^t job-creation potential is construction of 
SKTtiools, learning ■ andr training faS^lities. W^, estimate- that 81,000 -jobs can 
be created to meet' public needs fer these facilities. The second largest activ- 
• ity in thi^ category .would be the repafir and ifbnstruc tion' of municipal office 
buildings, town h^ils,>'^nd fiour'tVicnises , which coul4^ <!5Keate over , 41^000 jfi^*- " 
Qver '^O'^OOQ jobs are* possible in repair ,'inaintenahce), and construction of'-- ' 
local str6e*ts,' road^ and highways.'" Other major actJfVities include thd^cop-' ^ 
struct.ion of water-systems (*24,600 j'obs) a'nd ^sewer systems" (25 , 000 jobs). 



ic works 'activities . removing archi'tee- 
onal buildings and ramping gtre^t curbs 



/ ^-addition to basic lo(H||: pyb 
tuEirl*^5«r riers in puWlicT an^ educat 

iraJ^o'Atnerc^l , h " dens ity neighboithood-s , and on the grounds of ^ttcational 
buTl-ciin^s are acti'vities T^ith 'signif\cjint job-cr^a^ion potential.* We hav-c 
geS&rati^d job-creaf ion as.t imate^ "f o r archit^ct;ur/^l'b£w:r'l,er, removal in. publ\c 
libr^ri^es, other public non-edu^^pnal bulldingVj^Jr/ ^educational facilities 



r 



'Total costs were first broken doym into"^ compone^nt costsr'* wages^ 
material's and supplies, and administrative costs--based on the findings of 
'earlier studies of public works. Estimates of the wage bill by major occu- 
pation^}, category were-'t^n gi^nerated. Enrj^loyme^t by occupation was then ^ 
derived by dividing the occupat ion-specif i|^.wage bill into the occupation- 
specif^C'^Wage rate* A detailed description 6£'this method of estimation. 
I^s 'contained in Joobbs. ' ^ ^ " / ' ^^/^ 



TABLE 2.14 

ACTIVITIES ^ENTIFIED IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT-SUPPORTED 
BUILDINGS AND. PUBL-IC WORKS AND THEIR 
JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job-Cr4»tlon 

Potential 



Park, County Park, etc. 

t 

Police Station ' ' 

*Flre and/or^ Rescue StatlonCs) ' ' 
Jail, Prison, Detention Facllfty 
Municipal Office Building, To^^ ljilall, Courthouse 
Hospital, Clinic, Nursing Hpme, Health Center 

n .. .. 

' Arena," St adliim. Bleachers, Pavilion 

» ^ . 

Auditorl!^m, Theater . , 
^Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Recreational Building 

: • C 

Community Center, Social Service CenterN \ 

Sichool,' Learning or Training Facility ^ 

Library * ' 

Museum, Cultural ^sCe'nter, Science Center , 

Air, Water, Rail Terminal -Buildings. 

Garage, Parking Structure 

"Factory, Cannery, Processing Plan 
® «. • . * * 

Shell Industrial^ Buildiing,. Warehouse, Market 

Pb^ Facing HaVbotr^-^Developtaent 

Slectric Power Plant, Ge^ierating Facility ^. v'* - 

DWe'lling Units, Houses, Apartments 

DamSj ^Leyees,. Dikes, Flood Control Structures 

** ' ■ ' ' • ' '. 

■'...-.» / . « * • , ■''''''y 

Water-system (Unes Pl\is Weli, Reservoir, ^etc.) 

■ ' ' . ,> t .... 



1* 



7,100 
4,200 

• 

5,30q 'l 
'9,700 
41,800 

, _-l,lOd.';'s^-.-' 

# ° 17^400 ^ 

ir,300 

81,600 
• ' '.6,000. ' 
ffJ900' • 
2^,500' 

■ 

? V. " 360" 



' :. : f. 



. 800' 
2 , 700 
"1^700 



24vl^00 t 



TA^E 2.14 
(continued) 



Activity 



Water Source Development (Reservoir, Well, etc-*) 



^ater TreatmjB^ Facility (potable) 
Sewer Llnesr, ^ins, Trunks 

Sewer System |(llrxes plusi^-outf all, pumping, etc.) 

Sewage Treatment Plant, Wastewater Treattifent Plant 

Street, Road, Highway (may include sidewalk) 

<# ' 

Sidewalks, Curbs, Gutters 

Combines Water/Sewage and Street/Road and** Sidewalk . 
Parking Lots ' ^ 



Multiple Utili<y-type Project 



Architectural ^ 



rrier Removal in Public Libraries 



Atch it e.c tut:M' Ra trier Removal tn Other Public 
N'on-Educatlctfial Buildings ' " J ^ 



Job-vCreatlon 
Potential- 



.Architectoral Barrier Removal in ^Educational 
Facilities . - . * • • '^.^ j 

Ramping of Street Curbing in Commercial and High 
Diei^sity Neighborhoods . ' 

Rampin^of StNze'eU Curbing (j>n Grounds of Edacat?ional 
Facilities 



X 



•3,300 
9 00 
12,200 
;25,000 
12 ,600 ■ 
31,300 
3,10\^ 
- 8,700 
506 
22,000. 
12,700 



■ \ ,"25,400 



400 



"13,800 




Sources : See text. 



*(both university and non-Hwiivers tiy buildingS'Xi)^ and estimates of the' Job- 
creation po tential ^^^re provided for the ramjiiia^. of street curts.-^ We estitifate 
that a minimum of 63 ,000 jobs could be crea^ed^in expansion of t^ese activ- ^ . 



ities. 



1. The job-creAion potential figures presented here are based on recent 
'studies by the Presidjent '-s Commission on Employment for th^ Handicapped., the 
National Center "for a'^arrieigi Free Environment^, and the Department of Labor 
In preparation for the Welf>flr'e Reform Projmm. They are als'o based on inter- 
views with local public wo rkp 'directors staff members of department and ^ 
staff members of -the Office\of Policy, Planning, and Evaluation of the Com- 
munity, Services Ad'ministration. 

A recent study by the' President's Commit^pe on Employment fpr the Handi- 
capped surveying all t.He states recjuesting inforujation on the costs that would' 
be incurred in making all public libf^ries- accessible to the handicapped ' 
yielded -the following estimate^: • jfH- — 

(1) Tlje total cost o^removing architectural barrLp/s in libraries would 
be $261 million with 50 pftcent of this cost for wages and 5Q percent req^uired 
for materials, supplies, equipment, and administrative costs. Thus, the total 

' wage bill would be $131 million and, assuming an avejrage wage of $-10,350 per 
* worker , i-2.^X)0 jobs could be created. . y 

(2) ^mjaddi tional 2^,410 jobs could be creaX€»d removing architectural 
barriers in other publ4c, n6*n*-educational buildings if th'e architectural 

.barrier remo^l estimated fqr Trcbblic libraries were doubled for Qthdr public 
buildings. Sinc^« public libyariefe constitute far less than one-half ^of all * 
public, fion-educational buildings in the country, estimating the potential 
for employment opportunities by simply doubling the level activity needed 
for libraries should provide us^w^th d ' conservative estim^e of the employment 
potential in this area. • — 

0\ (3) Univ^r^ity-HgW regulations (//504) state that by 1981 all universities 
reviving public funds (estimated 2,700 schools) must offer aXX ^ucational 
programs to mobility handicapped;. students. ^ Assuming art average of $50^000 per 
^ university^ for builcjing-related improvements, a- tpVal of $^35,000,000 would be 
required, with $67,500,000 for labor. At average- wage cost of $10,350 per 
worker, 6,522 workers would ^e ejnployed. % i 

Although much work has bea^ completed providing ramps on curbs on uni- - 
versity gampuses, assuming thart^an average of only 5 intersections per campus 
require ramping,' the cost (at $l,8,00 per intersection) would be $24,300,000. ^\ 
The estimate of $1,800 per 'intersection is based on inteirviews with jjublft 
^works directors and the National CenteK for a Barrier'«-Free Environment' (which 
reported on a study completed lo Montgomery County in 19 76 showing a./cost of 
$1,800 per intersection). AsBuming wage costs^ equal 60 percent of total cqsts 
and an average wage of $9, 0(>6v ,^ » 620 johs could be created in ramp ing curbs -on 
the grounds \of university facilities. , ' • . 

There ar^\80,000 puj^lc- schools and, assuming that only ^$2„Q00 would be 
^sufficient per bb4J.ding, and only 2'5 percent Sf these buildings requi%re suctt 
wo-rk, the expected^cost ^woul4 be $80 million. Assuming 50 perclfent of that cost , 
for wages at an'^avjerage of.^$10,300 per worker, 3,865 on-site jobs wo ul 4 be 
created. ' -h.;^ / . ' 

' 'jj' Finally, our estimate tha^ ^^appYo^ima'tely 14, 000 Jobs could 1)^ treated in \\ 
-ramming of street curbing in commercial an^ , high .(ie*ns^ity neighborhoods" is based 
•on th«e assumption that nearly 12-0 , 000 U.nterseotions ^^^e In need'of 4Buc.h ramping 



\ The skill mix required for these^tivities would vary from activity 
to activity. Removal of architecturaXbarriers in public^ buildings "wcAi Id • 
require a. work force; with 50 percent skilled craf tsworker^ ahd^40 percent low- 
skill laborers. The remaining 10^ percent of the jobs would re,ctuire profess ' 
sional and technical skills and, operatives or machinists. The skill mix 
required foi; the ramping of str6^ curbs is lower; only 25 percent of the 
jobs would reguire the skills of a craf tsworker , seventyr percent of the jobs 
would require low-skill laborers, while the remaining 5 percent would re^qui-re^ 
professional and technical skills and operatives or machinists. The total 
cost of these activities would be |pproxiYnate:^r. $1.2*'billion with nearly $650 
million for wages, approximately $55 million for administrative support costs 
and slight^ less than $500'million for materials, supplies, and equipment 
costs. • ' . • . 

Local Government A(^ministrative- S taf f . - We .^identif ied 6 activities re- 
quiring local government administrative/^^taf f which" are viable candidates for 
public job-creation (see Table 2.1'5).. Although there exist projects that are 
now carrying out each 'of the^^e activities*, suitable available data addressing 
either the need fo't expansion^of these activities or their potential for 
creating jobs were not available. Estimates of the job-creation potential of 
these activities cou-ld not be derived. 

Parks and Recreation . We identified 10, specific program areas in parks 
ind .recreation that are viable candidates ^or public job-creation tsee^Table 
.16). However, secondary data sources do not exist yielding adequa te^at^ ^ 
n either excess implicit demand* data* or labor input requirements. Thus,*we 
erived job-creation est imates -f or only, two of the activities listed.^ 

• - : ■ •■ ,, . . 

T\\e activity with the largest job-creation potential is refore'^ation of 
parks 'and woodl^^, frail development , c learing of land, and -stkaf t support 
'for the* •N^tiona^'l !Park Service. We estimate that approximately 40,000^ job^s 
could be created to reduce the l^ige backlog of projects that currently exists* 

Most'of the l^os^itions (over* 80 percent) woul'd require unskilled laborers 
while approximately 15 percent would requJj||^'some supervisory, managerial? or 
craftsworker' ^''skills. TMs activity wouWPe Eairly labor inte^nsive with 
nearly $260 million of thfftotal costs of $340 milJ.ioa.for Wages'i. 



We' estimate that approximately 15,000 six-mont;h (seasonal) job^ coul4-.>ej 
created in irrcreasing the number -of^park supervisors, tecreat ion. superviso'rs ,v 



~r. Th^bb-creation potential of "Building, and Upgrading Center City 
and Rural Parks" is presepted under "Park, County Park" in th^ section on 
tocal GovernmelntrSupported Building's and Public Wi^ks." ^ • , 

2. The .j^i5-(?^reation potential f igur^s herjf.were provided by .the • ^ . 
Nat4on^l fa t'k'' Service . In- a re€e*?t survey of i^tential projects that c6uld 
(pect reforestation, trail developnjpnt "^nd general jnaintend:hc6^ the TJ^^ iden- 
tified 155,593 person-years o^ wo^l$^^ tlia^t^^ nei^ to be done. In the recent 
anh%incemeat of Carterr Welfare. Re ^rm Program, the .pepartment of Labbr 

stated thdt It would b'e; fea^fl^e .to-d^elop 30 percent of these ^^rojects if? 
t^e fi^^'.year:*'' ^Welfarei,H^^^^ Faqt*%hiet , ^Number<2, February^^97.8t '. g 



( • « 





^ TABLE / 



ACTIVITIESv-i5^fEi#FIED FOR LOCAL GOVERNtlENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF AND THEIR 
J0B-CREATi6n POTENTIAL 



^ Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



Outreach Staff Support to Register the Long-TeAn 
Unemployed and Discouraged Workers for CETA 

Additional Minority and Bilii^ual ^S taf f Support 
for Local Office of - t,he Employment Service to 
aid these ^groups in utilizing their , services 

Additioi^l Bilingual^Staf f Support for Local 
Govemiifent Social Services Agencies 

? " *' * 

Staff Sup^'ort to Conduct Study of Skill Mix Profile 
of the Unemployed by Uocal and Sub-Local Areas in 
( oa^er to provide goj^emment and businesses better 
labor market information 

Staff Support -fl)r broad Based Study Commi-csions in 
Ever^^ Kajor City to ^<aa;udy ur^an redevelopment 
strategies ' / 

"""Staff Support*tq Conduct General Needs Assessment 
Stqdy for Local Governments ' . 

• ' 



No estl 



No estimat 



No estimate 



No estimate 




No estimate 



No' estimate 



Sources ; 



Se^e texb- 



< « 



V t 



ERIC 



'.H . 



ACTfVrriES IPENTIFIED IlT PARRS ANOy 
, JieCPEATION VROGRAM&., AND JHEi:^' -, 
■ ' JOB-CREATION" POTENTIAL , 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential^ ' 



Trail Reconstruction and Development ^ * 

♦ 

Building and Upgrading Center City and Rur^ Packs 

Park Maintenance and Latndscap ing , Park SupetViabts, 
'Water Recreation Supervisors, and Aides ^ 

Reforestation of Partcfe--ajad Woodlands, Other 
National Forest Services 

Summer Day Camps for the Disadvantaged, Youj:h, 
the Handicapped, and the Elderly 

Construction of Ecological Games, Information /> 
Signs in Parks^. f 

Development, Beaut if icat ion , and Restoration of 
Town Vfaterf ront's. Lake Area*?, ^ind Potential 
Water Recreatipn Sites in ^Urban and Rural areas 

Build and Maintfiin Bikeways ^ ' 

Recreational St4ff Support for YMCAs , ' YWCAs , 
Other Non-Profit Recrearional Centers, Large 
Housing Projects, Public School Districts<> and ^ 
Local Gove,mment Operated Recreational Facilifrie's^ 

Staff Support^ fpr Organized Recreational Activi- 
ties for the Elderly and Handicapped 

Nf - . . ■ 



Nq estimate 

No 'esttJi^l;^^; 
^/^^-•'^.'.•i.;j,. 

7,320 



40,000 
No estimate 
No estimate 
No -estimate 
f 

No estimate- 
No* estimate 



No estimate 



Sources : 



See ' text . 



^ and'^aides. This is th^ equivalent of roughly 7,300 koiriiinie , posit ions, 1/ * 
A^pprbximately 90 percent- of |these positions c^puld be filled by low-.skill \ • * 

' employe esv- -The activity woUrd be .^eryjabor intensivfej^ 
of fhe to-tel cost? going J^ectly tp wages. . ^ , * ^. ^ ' " 

The nearly<: 50,.0Q0 jtfbs that,\?e >^stimate;>QoVld^ ^e c^^^ 
park^ and recreation acl'ivi^ie^ i^.robib.l'y underestima'tes the true job-creation^ 
potetftial- -in t^is a"r^a s'inc^^we only able, to derive J9b-c reat ion estimates 

- for two of the TO activities identified. ^ ^ * , v 

' . ' . ' ' " \ ' 

Private {i^ Profit) Sector Oriented Activities . With' the recewt expan- 
sion of the public iervice employment program, several local areas have de-' 
signed PSE -project's, specif ically to aid 'the unemployed in finding gainful 
private sector employment. We identified* four specific projects that are 
viable candidates for publis job-creation. Suitable data'^for estimating 
job-creation potential were available for onl-y onelfectivity — the Job Search 
'Project (se& Table 2.17). i ' ^ . ! . ^ 



4 



i 



1. This .estimate was derived from interviews wtth directors am} staff 
members of city and county parks and recreatioH de.partments in urt)an and . 
ruralii*»reas, locally elected officials, communityrbased organization repre^ 
sentatives and other local government staff " members knowledgeable about 
expansion oV this activity at the local level. The local, officials with 
whom we met ^suggested the number of jobs that could be-^cre^ted in expansion • 
of parki.^supervision activities. It was assumed that the job-creation poten-^^ 
tial would varyyith the g|ize of the population served and by size of placd^^k 
The ^following estimates of staff requirements by size of place- were used tjJPP 
generate our Estimates: 

Size of Place-City . Job-^Requlgements per Place \ 

10,000 - 24,999- • . * : 1^ 

25,000 __- 49,999 ' , ■■-'l \ 

'50,000 - 99,999 . * 4 

^, ioo,ooo - 249,999 IfjOLO 

250,000 - 499,999 ' ' ' ' 20 ' ' , * 

500,000 - 999,999 . ' 40 . ' ' # 

Over 1,000,000 *^ - 62.5 - ^ 

^Hjipties with population ^ ^ 2 .. * 

X '^^r 10,000 but with no ' "^"^ ^ ' 

) - City that large" " 

. ' Counties with less than ^ 1,5 1 , 

. 10,000 ' ' • . . 



I' 



• ' . . . ■ ' ^> TABEE 2 .17 * \ . 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED 'in PRIVATE (EOR PROFIT) 
, SECTOR ORIENTED PROGRAMS AND 'iHg^R 
JOB-CREATlOrf POTENTIAL . 



Activity 



Job-Cfea?ion 
Potential 



0n-the-Job- Training in the Private Sector 

JobgSearch Project: 'Staff supp6rt for a project 
designed "to bring small groups of previously 
screened unemployed •workers* to companies and 
factories who are advertising for etoployees. 
"Priv^e compani^ yould make available a 
personnel officer to describe the company, 
give a toiir, and receive •j'Ob applications. ^ 
Bllingjual aides, provided by. ^jf^^ where .neces- 
sary • , , • 

Tourism Promotion 

Staff Support for Local Chambers 'of Commerce' 



Sources: See text. 



No estimate. 
5,700 



No estimate* 



• No eaJtimatt 




Approximat"elv . 5,7Q0 jobs ^coirl'd b« created in' expanding this activity,^ 
which wQvild bring small groups unemployed workers -to companies' arfd ' facto- 
ries that are iq.needt of^ additional eni^loye*es. Private companies and ^getlrie.s 
wherjfe the, workers visit 'would give these potentia.1 workers -a tpur of their, 
facilitsies, disfpuss '-'their operations, and woyld a\d those whcf ^re interested • 
in working there in applying fotf a job. - The jobs created by this project 
would be predominantly tor low-^ or moderat^skill workers includ ing- drivers , 
outreach personnel who would t;ontgc t .J^ocal employers- ajid sign up unemployed 
workers for the- visits, anj GOordini^<#ps wb\o vould be "^restDons ib le for schedul- 
ing visits.^ Thts gictivity would be labor intensive with almo§t^80 percent of 
•the total co34^ gbing^ directly to w^as. 

Social Services for Children and Youth litt We identif'ied 7 specific activ-"' 
ities providing social -services to children and. youth that are viable candi- 
•date^ for public job-creat ion (Table 2 .18) . - ' • ♦ ' - - ' ' ^ 

Estimates of job-creation po tential^we re g'enerated for four Q,f tHese 
actiYities.^> Over 165 ,QOl^ jobs *&tfuld -bre g^reated in ^this area. The activity 

^where the^largest. number . of j obs could be created is providing d^y (^jarM 
services. For purposes of this dispussion, expansion of- exis ting <Jay .care. . ' - 
services «nd providing- new day care sfer^ices w^l be considered a single ' 

'act^yi^* Based on t;wo studies conducted for the Pay Care Services -Division . 
of HEwlpjhe National Day Care Study, 1977 and the . Ni'tional -Child Cafe Consumer ' 
Study, 1975 , ve estimate th,at appfoxiiftately 34,050 j6bs could b^ created 'in 



increasing thev enrolment and staff at exist ing' day c^re facilities, while aca 



1 




1. This estim^'te was based ^on int^rvifews wi th em^o'yment and traln-i^ng 
agency directors (both public and ^private non-prof itO , ^directors .of .Cham^^^i^^' 
of Comnie'rce currently supervising such job sea^Tch projects, a wide v.ariety 
of iQcally elected officials, "represents! t ives< f rom cbmmunity-bas ed ' organiza- 
tions, and pthar. local government staff men^J^ers knowle^dge^bl^^ a-bout^he 
expansion of this activity at, thej local level. ^ " 

'The basic assumption made ii\^deriving' this estimate is that the job-; . 
creation potential varies with the size of the population* served> "proxled by 
total population. ,.Job requi remei^g by size of .place used to es^timate job- 
, cre^tlon^ potential for this project are presented" beVow: 

. Size of Place-City , < Job-Recpjirements per Place . ^ ^ 

'\r. 10,000 - 24,999. ' ■ i ^ ^ " ' ; 

25,000 - 49,999 t 3' ' 

\ 50,000 - 99,999 ' . * . * ^ - 4 

' 100,000 - 249^999 ' 
V 250,000 - 499,999 
• . ' 500,000 - 999,999. ' ' 
^Over 1,0Q?),000 * 

Counties with population 
\ over 10., 000 but witH no 

<- city that 'large *^ 

Counties^ with less tlia 
\ . ' 10,000 ' ' - 





TABLE 2.18 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN SOCIAL SERVICES 
PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND. YOUTH AND . 
THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Aetlvltv 



Staff Support for B4;g Bro,thers/Big Sisters Programs 
Straff Support for Boy /Girl Scouts > 



itBpI Support for Boys/Girls Associations and 
Drop*-ln Centers v 



Staff Supi^i 
care cen 
services, 




ay Care Services including day • 
sery schools, in-home day care 
expansion of existing services only) 



Staff Support for Af terschool and 24-Hour Day Care 
Services 

Staff Support for Adoption Agencies and Foster Care 
^Activities (including homemaker services for 
families with child care problems, "relief" or 
"weekend" foster parents, homemakef services for 
families with foster children, staff support for 
foster car6 group homes and child welfare agencies) 

Staff Support for 4-H Programs 

Staff Support for Day Care Services (new' services) 



Jo]|)-€ic^^ticin^^^ ^ 



i;53o: 



13,200 



34,050 



No estimate 



13 ,020 



No estimate 
105,000 



Sources: See text. 
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adiHJtiottirl 105^000 ^oba "could ha cr^atftd in providing new day care servifies 



i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ J^^^ care can be created in existing f acilities' or in 

: ricll f ^^^^^ The ,Jol)-creation plotential in existing day/care 

f^cillti^^ ways. Firsts it is assumed that in day care. 

facilities Where there exists a staff-child ratio below the standards se\ 
? by thfi Federal Interagen^ Requirements, additional staff persoAnel 

atci^ ii^^^ to mejfBt the standar Secondly, where a center is not filled to 
;Cfp^^ children cQuld be served and additional staff personnel 

^^^^^^ ^v^^^^v^; National Child Care Study y a random sample of 319 day care centers; 

warav^^ order to measure the staff-children ratio. It was dietermlned 

. tttot many of facilities did not meet the Interagency Standards and that 
It would require 765 additional employees to bring these day carie centers up ' 
tp the, standards set for staff-children ratio. Based on this study,, we est i-^ 
mate Ig^at it would req u ire 25, 056 additional e mployees to bring these 10,440 
.non-prdfit day care centers up /to standard. v 

-■^■:/f/f\;; jxi'l^ HEW- 8 Office of Child Deyelopment reported that the ^average / 
nwl^ifeT^^^^^ fn day care centers was 55, although capacity , / 

lai^^;^^^^ 18,000 centers currently operating^ Increasing the number ^; ^.^ ^ 

{<ii fdh^dren' served In each facility would allow an extra 45,000 children to / 
receive day care services. Assuming an ay erage s taff -child ratio of * 1:5,,^' t ^ 
increasing the number of children to fill the capacity in existing day ca*re ' 
centers Would^ create 9,-000 Jobs. ' » ^ - V 

" ■ . , • V . ■ ' . * • ■". 

In addition, tlje National Child Care Consumer Study estimated thajj: in 
1^75, 12% of the children under 14 years old, 5". 4 million, did not rec^eive 
any child care services, other jthan those provided by their parents. , 

The study also showed that 20.2 percent of the households surveyed with 
child under three years \and 26.2 percent of the households . snrveyed with chil- . 
dren from 3-5 years old used no child care. f,here were 13,733,000 households ' 
with children under six in 1975. Assuming these households are equally divided; 
With 7,000)000 having a child from age.s 0-3' and 7,000,000 housfeholds having a , 
child ages 3-6, we estimate that 1.4 'million households with d child 0-3, and ' - 
1.8 million households with a child from ages >^5 are not rectiiving child gar^ \, 
services'. . The estimated universe of need, 3^2* million housenolds, may under- 
state the true* universe , of need, to the extent that there is f ore than oi^e 
ellgi}>le chird per household* The estimate* is , therefore, fiii jus ted upward by 
assuming 1.2 ^children per household. ^ Thus we estimate thatJp.S 'milllQh chilr- 
dren under age six are not receiving child care serviceis es^aept through *thelr 
owfi parents. Assuming 15 percent of these households llpve vftelow or. at the . 
jMDverty level, 570,000 children may be livitig in poverty arijp without day carfe 
services. , 



1. The job-creati6n potetitial figures presented are uased on-'inform^^ 
in the National Child cAre Consumej^Study of 1975 (Of flee »f Child Development,^ 
Department of HEW) ; the National Day Care Stady (by' Abt A^oc^at^^ foir oiflce « • 
of Child Development); and the Federal Xnterag^cfy^ay Caie Requiretttents es- - 
taKlished pursuant to? Sec. 522(d) of the Ecd5^aM.^t)pportu|ltv^ 



^ ' iio da^/care^^ifirl^ from . 

^6u|ii :ptw can 

: ^ ; ^ Exjpandii^ cpuid be^^ft^ 

ajpw- be iabpy ; ; 

' j;ntfj5»lve wt^t^^ $940 mii|lioi|J^^ 

^ ' : Over 14,000 lobs cd^ld be dr^^tied 

o r ien ted ^^or gan^ 

and btheKBoy'%^nd GlA^ .'^op---fjit|jF'^ Big Brbihers/ 

BigT^lirtersi-p — ^ 

have jtraquestp^^^ f rc^thl^ir^^S^ a !jdb- 

creiafclon potentlai^W 1,300/1^ '%^ ^also* harve' Ipng 

waiting lists and; clirp^ They: eatij^ roughly Z' 

13^000 jobs wpiad W shbrtagtea. 2 

A large- ma jority-p th^se positld^^ filled by low- or inoderate-skillr / 
Workei». Roi^ghly^ tptal estdia ted coat of "$170 million 

of theae actlylti^ woiild V ^ v 

■ <' ■ ,', , ■ '■ ;-■ 

In addition jy^jij^re^ e^ within on year over 13 , OffQ 1 obs ^would be ^; 

feasible for. atalnK^s ageric-^es,. foster Qare aptlvlties,/ arid ; 

child welfar^ViE^^ years a total of 2.6V000 jobs could \ be >/ ■ 



1 *0-ThiS; :kBpixaAte: was .f)rovided by the National Office of BB/BSA. TVo ; . . 
factprs were ciorii9id0red--the waiting lists for their aervices and the ppteritial 
for their 350 /ibc^l*, agencies to absPrlt? additional workers within, piriie yiear. It 
should be not^d thaitVB^ that iJ:;could create an additiprial 2,-000 

jobs ia' the ^9e^^^ an expanded public -jjobs program: ; ; ' 

: Boy's* Cliibs of America. In a. study prepared fpr ' 
thla reaarfeh prt^^^ Najtional Offic^of Boy's Clubs estimates there* . 

' ' ekista>'th4^ poc(Rj!fi|^^^ on average, to place 4 additional wotkets In iBach pf 
-jrhe clulis^^^^^ year of . an expanded PSE program for a total of 4,.^00 

p6ten4:li^^^ is based, in part,* on the need to provide 

."additlptial'^ and, in part, on ^n analysis of the. organization'^ 

; capacity; Ita new workers • During the second year, the National Office 

- estimatea^^ workers could be added to each club . . ! r 

■'' In addition, we assume that, when one takes into account Girl's Cluibs, 
/Gamp fire Girl^ and other local, non-affiliated organizations the job-creation 

potential in expanding these services is at least three' times that of the' 
I eatimate provided by Poy's Clubs of America. Thus,' we estimate that , approxi- ; 
^ mately 13,000 jobs could be created in Boy's and Girl's Associations and 
"drop-in centers." , * , ^ 
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createdt^ .JK^ioba wpuld Include providing hdmemaker services tot families 

with chl^d^&e^i^ or "wieiekend^V foster parents, homemaker 

semces ^foi^^^^^ children, and professional, clerical, and other staff 

Buppo'xt-to^^^^ care group homes and child welfare 'agencies. Thes6 activ- 

Itl^a Vfpuid^ labor intensive and low-skill. .Nearly 90 percent of the 

^9ta^;^bB^^^^^ these services would be for wages, and approximately 

..70,i!>'e 13,000 positions could be filled with low-skill workers. 



' have identified over 165,000- jobs that could be created in 

exipatidlng these five social services for youth, suitable dat^^e not available 
•fcA^^^^^a^^^ Job-creation potential for three other servlce^dentif led as ' < \ 

-Viable candidates for a public job-creation program. • ' 



/Social Services— for t he Elderly and/or Mentally or Physically Handlcaoped . 
We identified. 20 social service activities for the elderly and/or mentally Or 
_P^y^^^^A^7 handicapped that could be viable candidates: for publl^^ 
(see Table 2.19). However, job-creation estimates we^e derived for only five 
of these activities because of data limitations. > / 



1. The job^creation potential and associated cost figures presented heire 
are based on Interviews with directors' ^nd staff members of state ^nd local/ 
child welfare agencies,, staff members in the Foster Home Standards Division 
arid Adoption Agencies Program in the Department of HEW, parole; probation;, , 
atid other criminal justJlce officers who. work with youth, university ptofe^sbrs, 
and other local, stat^\'and federal government staff members involved in the 
delivery of these services. y 

\Cblld welfare services are usually administered at the state level and 
the assuraptiQns upon which we base our job-potential estimates reflect t^hls ; 
institutional arrangement. In addition, these estimates take into account 
the ability of child welfare, adoption agencies, etc. to absorb, train," and " 
utilize effectively the additional workers.' - ' ^ 

Information provided 'this study by the Department of Social Services in 
the. State of Iowa indicated that its state child .welfare ageriy could, quidcly 
absorb the fallowing .additional staff support: 200 homemake^s., 50 supervisors, . 
and 40 social. workers. We assumed that the immediate demand for additional 
staff would vary by state with the size of the state population, arr^ye^ by 
states by size • o^^ population, created quartiles' of states, and used :the\follow- 
ing factors to generate our estimates'of job-creation potential: . 

Quart ile , Additional Staff ' 

(by size of population) ; Required 

*i Lowest quart ile 70 * 

Third quartile 140. 

Second quartile - 280 * . 

Highest quartile 560 • 

These assumptions produce a job-creation potential of 13,000. 

Ultimately, we were told, the state child welfare agency would be able 

to absorb an even larger staff increase — roughly double what is reportAf as 
feasible in the short-run. ' ^ 

^ ■„."'• 
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Activity 



TABLE 2.19i 

' , * - i 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED FOR SQCllAL SERVICES 
PROGR^S FOR THE ELDERLY A^ /OR; MENTALLY 
. OR raYSlCALLY HANMCAFPiD AND lll^ 
* . JOB-CREAT^N PO^NTIM. 



/. 




Job-Creation 
Potential 



Staff Support for Senior Cttijtexi Community Centers 

Homemiaker and Long-Term CajD& Servicies/fosr the 
Eiiieirly and Mentally or Physically Disabled 

•(including escort se rvicjife to and from b anks , 1 

shopping centers, in hijfh crime aifeas, at nl^^, 
etc.y for-the elderly ,^eaf, blind, menifl^lly, or 
o.thei^se physically If^ and tranisportation 

to ani({>^from medical /acl^lities, shopping, recreation 
activities, social visits, etc^) i- , 



'1^,870 
' '138 -190 



staff Support for/Shopping Services - the purcli^se 
and delivery of jood , prescription drugs , rlaundry , 
etc. 



No esttAate ^ 



t 



Laim Care Ser/ices ' V . 

. # ■ . / • • 

' / . ' • ' 

Staff Suppo/t for Arts and Crafts Prbjd'cts to teach 

elderly arm handicapped how to produce marketable 

'crafts / . ' 

Staff Support to Facilitate the Exhibition and/or 
Sale Crafts and Other Goods Produce^l by the 
Elde/ly arid Handicapped * . ' • ; 

Staff Support for Sheltered Workshops and ^Vocational 
R^tiabiritation Facilities (includin| liaison 3 taff i 
tfhp. contact private businesses and public a^encles^. 
iand secure wprk that th^e elderly and handicapped ' / 
can do in their workshop or home) ^ " , 

Staff Support for Counter-Loneliness (Phone-^iPal)* , 
Programs / • • , : / 

Loftal Needs Assessment Studies for Elderly'ai[id ^ ^ 
Handicapped * - 



No estimate 
No estimate 



No estimate 



30,110 



Vto estimate 



*No estiiQ|i,te 



Reader Services for the Blind 

Staff Support for Centers Teaching Braille tind^ 
Providing Services to the Blind 



No estimate. 
No estimate 
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Activity 



TABLE 2.19 
(continued) 



^^^^^^''sigtir^ langi^e and 



•Stii^ff ^ and Speech Centers teach- 



prdvldlrig' servf ces for the 



Ancillary and Day Garte^ Staff Stippbrt' for Residential 



and Commuter Oriented 



penters for the Retarded 



•^AncHldry and Pati^^t Day Care Steffi Support for 
Meiital Health Inists^tutlpift^^ / ^ / 

^Sta^f Support for 5^ information and Referral . 

System Dies igned to.jAl^ the Elderly ahd Handiq^ppea 



Suppoxt for S^^^ 
>on^,B Employment A^0tt^ that provi^des job develop^ . 
mept services ex4lM tl)ese target groups 

Staff Support for'G^oi^ Mental Health Facilities ' 

Staff* Support for Gpodwlli' Industries of America, 
..Inc. ; • ' ' . .. " ^ " -\ v ' 

Meals on Wheels Proglrams " ^ ^ 

Staff Support to ?i;fejpare "Community Dinners" where 
large concentratlbti^r qf elderly and handicapped 
vllve •. '\r 



Vob-*Creation 



Potential x / 



No est:l]nate t ■ 



*No estimate 



No estimate 
No .estimate 
No estimate 

fio estimate- 
2,480 

:9|,00p 
Nb estimate 



Sources: See text^^i 
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with the largei3t| job-creation, potential In this aipea ia a' 
\;-: {Ij^ogram^t^ homemaker, escprt, and triansportation services^ We ^ 

V^^^^^^^ that appirp^ be created by expanding these 

^\ \\ 8b^ Roughly 90 percent of thejse positions could be filled With persons 

J \ ^ofi:.lbirl.Q^^ Includingl^lvers, homemakers, and nurse's aides. 

■ ■ V Bx|ahdlng^^^^t^ be moderately labor Intensive/ with nearly 

-^^^^^^ of the estimated total cost of $1*2 billllon for wages. : 

*|^V > The act Ivlty with the second largest j ob-creat Ion po t^ntlal /is '^meals on 

Wh^^^^^ on Information pirovlded by the Senate Select (hjmndttee cn^ 

V )^^^tri^lo!| and ^ estimate that approxlmajfcely 99^000 jobs cOuld J 

" . ■ c^^t^d to expand this service to the 875,000 homebound persons in need of 
• * ' 1!^®^^ preparation. 2 Most of the jobs created by expandlnjg this activity 

cDU-|.d b0 filled^ low- or modeakte-skllj. workers. Expanding this activity \ , /^^^ 
vroqid be labpr Intensive. /Approxlmat^y $600 mlUlc^ of the eflr^ 

1. This jdb-creatlon potential Is based oh estimates of the universe of ' , 
y . ; need (target population) made In the Comprehensive Needs Survey (Urban Instl- : 
' tute, 1975) by the Social Security Survey of the .Noh-Iristltutlonalized Disabled, 
•and in the recent wprk by Hausman, Friedman, and Evans ' ' 

Based on these stljdles, we •estimate approkimately 2.0 million elderly and^^ 
or mentally or* physically handicapped persons in need of some form of home carfe/^ 
Of these, we assume 900,000 persons could be served adequately by expanding the 
meals on wheels p-rograms- and we exclude them' from our estimated universe of nejed. 
In addition, the universe of need is reduced by jthe 150,000 persons estimated by 
the Urban ; Institute (Comprehensive Needs Survey) to be receiving adequate home 
care, and t5he 125,000 persons now being served by meals on wheels. Thus, our 
estimate o£ the universe of need (potential target population) for homemaker" 
services, long-term personal and health care and escort services for the elderly, 
and mentally or physically handicapped is 825,000 piersons. 
^ - Although ^program design and services offered would vary in each locality 
based on the degree of need of the individuals served, an assumed program model 
based on .interviews with social service agency and community-based oirganiza- 
tion representatives currently supervising^ these type 13 of prograi^i illustrate* 
the jbb-creati^ potential. The .services provided would Include T hour of home- 
maker services per day per person (200 hours per year); one-half hour per week 
of the services of a registered nurse C25 hours per year) and 1 hour per vSeek of 
the servfces of a nurse's aide.. The total numb*er of hours per year per recipient 
would be 335 bourse A-ssuming each wqrker works for 2,000 hours per year, it 
would take 138,188 persons (nurses aides, homemakers, and registered nurses to 
provide these services). The associated cost estimates were derived from the 
study by Hausman, ^'riedman and EVahs* We estiiiiate that administrative costs 
in such a program would be 30 ,perent of wages, while materials, supplies, and 
equipment costs woul^d be 10 percent of wages. 
, . ^* Current program operations serving' 125,000 elderly and homebound 
persons require 1 wotker on av.erag*e for ea^h 9 persons served,^ The Select 
Committee oh Nutrition and Human Needs estimates that 1 miirion homebound 
persons cpiild benefit from receiving this service. Subtracting* those currently 
receiv,ing this service, 125,000 from the target population, we estimate 875,000* 
^ c-i^eTsons as a potential universe of need. At a ratio, of 1 worker for each 9 per- 
sons served, 99,000 jobs' could be created. * • 
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total coat of $1/26 bil'l/on would be for wages. Nearly $600 million "wcmld be 
required for materials, supplies, and equipment, especially food. 

A ttfird activity, primarily for the handicapped, is expansion of sheltered 
workshops aijid vocational education programs. Based on a recent study for the 
Department -df Labor by the Greenlelgh Associates , it is estimated that approxl^ 
mately 30,000 jobs could be created to expand enrollment and educational and 
training services in existing facilities. 

The skill mix required to expand these services is generally high with 
well over onle-thlrd of rthe positions cteated requiring professional skills. 
Expanding these activities would be moderately i labor intensive. We estJLmate 
that approximately $260 millloh of the estimated total cost of $420 million 
would l>e for wages. . 

Similar sheltered workshops are- administered by- GoodwiliL-Indu^rles^of 
America. Based on Its survey of individual Goodwill agencies conducted for 



this report,^ 



jobs by expanding therLr servl^:es for the handicapped.^ Expanding these 



1. The 
llick of staf 
an estimated 



Goodwlll.Industrl.es estimates that it cotild create nearly 2,500 



study reported ^hat sheltered workshops are under-utilized due to 
f support. There are currently 3,000 certified workshops. serving 
145,442 handicapped persons dally and approximately 400,000 an-. ' 



nually. However, the Comprehensive Needs Study of the Urban Institute found 
an estimated 1,000,000 additional handicapped persons who could benefit greatly 
from ^ ext€inded long-term 'sheltered employment. 

We estimate the job-creation potential In sheltered workshops based on the 
number of aadltltonal workers that could be used effectively 'in the existing 
workshops. There exists workshop capacity '(but not s,taf f ) to serve an addi- 
tional 90,000-100,000 persons dally. The staff to client ratio for' current 



.worksjjop op 



sratlons is 3.9. ^hus, slightly more than 26,000 positions could 
be created jby expanding these workshops to their capacities. In addition, due 
to the lacW of funds for staff, sheltered workshops have had to rely heavily on 
volunteers tj' ' Thirteen percent of their current staffs are volunteers-, llaklng 
their positions part of the permanent, paid staff would' provide approximately 
3,000 "new" jobs. Thus, approximately 30,000 jobs — 26,000 to expand to 
capacity and 3,000 to replace volunteers — could be created within existing 
sheltered workshops. ^ * 

2. The job-creation potential and Associated cost 'figures presented 
here are b^sed on a survey of the 16^ Goodwill Industries by Robert J. Griggs,. 
Director of Project Development, Goodwill Industrie?. The survey requested 
that each Goodwill Office (a) estimate the number of additionalA PSE employees 
it could use, (b) the level of administrative support that w^ui^ci be required, / 
(c) level of support required for materials and supplies, and' (d) the appro- 
priate wages for these additional personnel. The key assumptions made by 
local Goodwill offices to estimate their capacity for additional employees 
include (a) having adequate space available to expand services (b) having 
substantial numbers of people who could benefit from the. services of Goodwill 
but are currerttly not receiving them, and* (c> having the capability to absorb 
additional workers and^ use them effectively. The cost estimates are based on 
an analysis of tfhe levels .of wages, administration, materials,' and supplies 
support required for the current operations of Goodwill Industries of America. 



Wprkshdjps irauld/requl^^^ a. skill mix and coat breakdown similar to those needed' 
to expand the siKeltefed workshops described above. 

' ■. \ ■ ■.' ■ . • . ... ■ ■ ■■■ " •;' ' ' 

^^^^^ : T^^ which an estimate of the job-creation potential is 

.provided lis expanding staff support for-senior citizen community centers, 'we 
estimate th^t approxlM 7.000 Jobs for clerical and seln^ice: workers could 
he created in these -centers .^I^ Roughly 60 percent of these jobs wbul^ be fori 
the ielatiyely lower--skJ.ll se^ice wbtkers. This ac±ivity would be labqr 
intensive, with nearly 80 percent of the estimated total cost of $60 million 
for wages* 

■•..■■,•■;'.'.•'*,■■■•«' • ' ■ , * . ■■ ■ . ■ 

Social Services — General . We identified seven general social services 
activities Vas viable candidates for public job-creation and we ri^j able to .pro- 
duce estijttates of potential Ibb-oreation for three (see Table-'2.20)* 

■ i;.- " ••, ■ ' . • ' • '■ ■ . ' ' '■ ' ' 

- — — Nearly_ lltOOO, jobs, f or^ clerical and service workera-could^eS^r^ea^t-e^^^^^ 
in increasing staff soipport for nfeighborhood community centers. 2 - Roughly * 

. .. ^ ■ ' , ' • 

. 1. This estimate was based on intetyiews with directori^ and stdff membejfs 
of senior citizen and other neighborhood community centeifsV representatives " 
/rom community-based organizations, "locallyjelec ted officials and other local 
government staff members knowledgeable of creating ad'ditional jobs in senior ' 
citizen community centers. » - 

We assumed that the job-creation potential would vary with , the'size of 
the universe of heed, which we prox;Led by total pppulation. We further assumed 
that the relationship between Job-creation potential and population was not 
equiproportionate but varied with size of place. * The potential job-creation 
factors used by size of place to generate our estimate were; i . 



.'Size of Place-Ci"tv 


1 

Job-Reauirements" per 


10 ,.000 - 24,999 


1- " 
W' 2 


.25,000'- 49,999 
^^50,000 - 99,999 


4 ^. 


100,000 - 249,999 


10 


|50,00q - 499,^99 


20 


500,000 -. 999,999 


1 40; . 


Over 1,000,000, • 


60 


Counties with population 


\ 


over 10,000 but wi-th' no 


city that large 


Counties with less than 


1 



10,000 . 

2. TKis estimate was based on interviews with directors and staff members 
of neighborhood community centers, representatives frcnn community-rbased organi-v^ 
zations, locally elected officials and other local government staff members who 
are knowledgeable ^bout the potential for, creating jobs ia neighborhood com- 
munity centers. *" » 

We assumed that the job-creation potential would vary with the size of • 
the universe of need, which we proxied by total population. We further assumed 
that the relationship between job-creation pteritial and population was not ^ 
equiproportionate but varied with size of place. The potential job-creation 
factors used by size of place to generate our estimate were: 



TABLE 2.20 . 

■ • i-- • '" ■ ■ •■ / ". ■ ' 

ACTIVITIES IDSMtlFBED IN GENERAL SOCIAL; 
""services^ PROGRAMS AND THEIR 
JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Actl^tv 



Staff Support; for Netl'ghborhood Con4unlty Centers 



V, JoVCreatloh-. ^'/-i^t^'^ff. 
•" ■ Potentlal--^-y>-^^^'j^-'r.: 



Staff Suppoit ifo^r^^^ Intervention - Hot Line 

Phdhie S^rvlceVW^ and Referral Services 

ji, St^ff Support fot Alcoholism ^Gotitrql and. Prei>entipn 

•VV^'i; ■■■■ " ; ^' " 

^ Cdoiprehens Tristlnlng , ^0^^ and 

V ^Sbcli^^^ Specif ±c Target l^^^ 

: (iVe.j thlrd^^^^^g^^ welfare recipients, etc.) 

^-v:-;' .'. - . r [■ ■ . , u'' 

F^m^^ly Service 

\^ tiiiily Cootoik^ 

St^^f Support for 0»/tr each Activities Informing 
residents 6^^^^ the ayalldble resources In their 
community / , , 



10,980 



Kb eiBtlmate 



Mo eatlm&ii6°' 
6il20- 



SourceiEt:: See text < 
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60 TxelTjp©^^^ w6uid be filled by t^e relatively lower-skill " 

seryicex^^^^^^^ This act4!vity\would be labo^k intensive, nearly 80 percent 

of the estimated tot would be for i^esi^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ _ 

'-U^^^ viable candidates for expansion 

ttii^ef,;^^^ j^^^^ program are: (1) crises intervention hot-line services 

for itiloi^ counseling, and referral and (2) outreach activities' itifbrm- 

^^8 res:^ents^^ publicly available resources in their comrquriity. Ue .- 
estimate :conservativelV . 6^000 jobs could be created in' expanding each of .these 

activities^ > > 



2. 



(continued) 

-c ^S Iz a^of ■ P lace^C 1 ty- - 



■ Job-Requirements -per^ Place - 



10,000 - 24,999 


• 2 


25,000 - 49,»99 


3. 


50,000 - 99i999 


6 


100,000 - 24^,999 


14 


250,000 - 49A,999 


30 


500,000 - 999,999 


60 


Over 1,000,000 


100, / 


Count! ea .with population • 






) 



over 10,000 but with nb 
city that larg^ 

Counties wdU^n less than 
10,000^ 

1. These estimates were based on interviews with directors and staff mem- 
bers of local information and- referral services, outreach programs, hotline 
CounseHng programs, r€;presentatives from community-based organizations, loc^ly 
elected of f icals , and other loeal government staff members knowledgeable about 
hotline and puj:reach activities. ■ « 

We assumed that the job-creation potential, would vary wfth the size of 
the uniyerse of need, which we proxied by ^lotal pppulatioh. We further assumed 
that the relationship between' job-creation ptential and population was not equi- 
. proportionate but varied with size of place. The potential ;job-cf eatlon factors 
used by size of place to generate our estimate were: 

JobrRequiremegfrs per Place 

Size of Place^Citv 

10,000'- 24,999 

"25,000 - 49,999 

50,000 - .99,999 
100,000 - 249,999 
250,000 - 499,999 
500,000 - 999, -999 
' Over 1,000,000 

Counties with popqlation 
over 10,000 but with no * 
/• ^city'that large 

Counties with less than 
10,000 ^ 



Hotline 


■Otitreach 


1 


1 


2 


2 


-4 


4" 


10 - 


10 


20 


20 


40 


40 


50 


50 


1 


1 


0.5 


' ■-1 •■ 
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pjrji^^^rrfi^ ';pver' .$41 miili^otx: f p.r / wa[gfeai' 





|or^Which::t>e^have derived ^e^timat 

v/SP^t^-" -^^^^^ i^iiic^i^ fqt •■ w[hlcto"w'^ . have;.; dertyed j ob-'creatloh '^f%pi^lie0 1 i^-],^ . -.ij"; 

a^lu^iiiiatW^^ .5;, peMeiatgipf • th^p^ 

f or applc;pigtaa^ 10 P®?^^^®^'^;^^ 
. r tipn^^i^MT^^^ constitute the remaii^ng , 85 .^erfcenjt .o^^^ 



■ of"-^ the job-crteajtlon- jpott^ 
?trati.ic^ f ederal, goWrnn!ti£iiJ:v.;i5iip thit^caipS:^ 

itiitOTgH^^ niay constitute a' vlolatlbn/^o£>^t:Ke^^^ 

J^tv- aiid^ uitiinately:^ court ;declsion^^^^ 

orders ti^ the; leg 3:11 ty and job-cre^at ion potential |g4 exjpariding t 

y/^ based on interviews 

iiinity^^^ P^Tog ram admlnls trat prs , and o tliers kia^w 

^piit^ti^i^l^ of this activity at ;the-,'locai.- ll^^jftrp - v^^ ' • -^x^/V^C-'^ 

^ ^ ^ 'lite/ afi^^ job-creation potential would ya^witl^^ 

the/i^^ we proxied by totial pppulailon# ; We f^ 

tt^ between job-creation potentlai and 

varied with size of place.^^^1^ ; 

f acjp<it8 ^tised by of place to generate our estimate were: ^ - : 

■ ly/^;f: A^:^ • d' ;:$it^:-:i)f Place-City job-Requirements per Place 4 ^ ^ 

24>999 . *^ -10 ' ' v\,;P:::<-\a^ 

v^^^^^i^^ 49,^99 A ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

50,000 - 99,999 '^^'^ 40 ^^-"^ 



100,000 - 249,999 100 , ' ^ 

250,000 - 499,999 200 • - ' 

500,000 - 999,999 400 ' :r ::-:: -\':^^^^^^^^ 

Over 1,000,000 ;. ^ - 600 . / \) . ' '-^y<.:i,,:^ ^ 

Counties with population ' * .; . ^- Vj^^ 

over 10, .000 but with no ■ ■ ' 

city that lat&e' ■ '■ ■ ' ' ^ '^r'-'' ' -^ll-^^i?^^^^^^^^^ 
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TABLE 2.21 



ACTI\EITI|;S IDiNTIFIED IN COMMUNfTT DEVELOPMiESMT 
ftEIkATED services' AND FACILITIES AIQ) 
. THEIR POTENTIAL JOB-CREATIpN 



Activity 



ponduct Conum)Qlty Resource Identification Surveys 

Staff :Su2port for Citizen I'artlclpatlon Processes 
Re^tflred Under the Housing and Community Development, 
Block. Grant Program,. Title XX - Social Services, e£c« 

Labor 'Intensive Siiov Removal Services * ^ 

1lelghborh6o<} Revltallzatlon 

.■ ■ '* - ^ -I • , ' 

Abandoned Car Removal / - ^ 

■ - ^ ,; - '/ 
Traffic Control , . . 

ComiAinlty Clepn*up, Beautlflcatlon, and Other Litter 
RsMval Activities . 

/Vofer^^ucafclon and Registration ^ .f 



Sources: ' See t|xt. 



4 .-J 



^Jobr-Creatlon 
Potential; 



estimate- 
5,150 ^ 



No estimate 
No estimate 
No estimate 
>No estimate' 
56,7pO 

No estimate 



\ 



4'' 
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jobs created. The total cost of expanding these activities would be approxi- 
mately $545 million with $435. million going for wages, approximately $40 
million for administrative costs, and $70 million for materials, supplies, and 
equipmient costs. ^ ' * 

A much smaller number of jobs can be created in the second community de-' 
velopment related activity— citizens^ participation processes. Citizens' 
participation (CP) processes are either reqiiired or encouraged by several 
pieces of legislation passed by Congress. Foremost among them ar€%the Housing 
and Community Development Block Grant Program, Title XX, which provides feder- 
ally supported sdSfeial services, and the state and local planning grants called 
"The 701 program." Recent, research indicates that expansion of these activ- 
ities could provide over 5^000 jobs'. ^ The^ skill mix required to expand these 
programs entails hiring professionals for approximately 20 percent of the posi- 
tions, clerical support for approximately 25 percent of the po'sitions, and 
outreach workers (which could be filled by low-skill individuals provided with 
some on-the-job training) for the remaining 55 percent of the positions. The 
total cost of ^expanding this activity in this manner would be nearly $50 mil- 
lion with approximately $40 million for wages, $8 million for administrative 
support costs, and $2 million for materials, supplies, and equipment. 

Other Job-Creation Project Ideas . We identified three additional program 
areas that would be viable candidates for public job-creation-'-Social Services 
for Women, Other Social Services arid Transportation. However, due to severe 
limitations of available data, estimates could not be derived regarding the 
job-creation potential. Specific activities in these areas are listed in 
Tables 2.22, 2.23, and 2.24. 

' ^ : . 

1. This estimate of the job-creation potential is based oh the prelim- 
inary findings of a study conducted for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development by the National Citizens' Part icipat ion-i:ouncil (NCPC). The NCPC 
estimates that in each of the 500 areas receiving large "701" planning grants, 
an additional \ staff persons are needed to create an effective CP process. • 

.>?e assumed that the job-creation potential would vary with the size of 
the uniVerse of need, which we proxied by total population. We further assumed 
that the relationsWp between Job-creation potential and population was not 
eqljiproportionate but varied with size of place. The potential job-creation 
factors use'd by size of place to generate pur estimat.e were: 

Size of >Place-Citv Job-Requirements per Place 

10,000 - 24,999 ^ 
25,000 - 49,999 
50,000 - 99,999 
•100,000 - 249,999' 
' 250,000 - 499,999 
' 500,000 - "999, 999 

Over 1,000,000 

Counties with population ' 
' over 10,Ol|0 but with no 
^ity that large 

Counties with lesa than 
• 10,000 



0.5 
1.0 
2.0 
4.0 
6.0 
8.0 
10.0 
0.5 



' TABLE 2.22 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN SOCIAL 
SERVICES PROGRAMS FOR WpMEN . 



Activity 



Job^Oreatlon 
Pbtetittal 



■ \ 



Needs Assessment Studies for Women 

' ' * ■ . 

Displaced Homemakers Centers 

Pre-Employment Trairting for Women Entering or 
Re-rEnterlng^ the Labor Force after a Long Absence 



No estimate 
No estimate 



Activity 



TABI46 2.23 



V 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN SOCL^L ' 
SERVICES PROGRAMS FOR OTHER 
TARGET GROUPS 



Job-Creat J.on 
Potential 



Staff Support for Outreach and Other Social Services 
for Migrant and Other Farmworkers 



No estimate 



TABLE 2.24 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN 
TRANSPORTATION 



Activity • . ^ 




Job-Creation 
Potential ' 


Staff Support for tub lie Transportation Systems 




No estimate ' 


Staff Support for Community Based and Other Non- 
Profit Organisations to provide transpoTrtatlon 
services organization 




No estimate 


' • . . ^ 
Staff Suppdr't for Airport such as security aides, 
linepersotTs, fuelers, maintenance staff, etc. 




No estimate 


Railbed Maintenance and Rehabilitation 




No estimate 



Sources: See Text. 



Smnniary 



Two hundred and thirty-three (233) public service anjt-^ai^^ activ- 
ities were identified^ as viable candidates for j5b-cj:e«i;1^pn progr^&r However^ 
suiffi^ciexlt information was available to estimate/ the Job-creation potential for 
only 115 of these activities. The quality of thkse estimates varies with the 
amount and type of information ivaUlable at the time of this study and with the 
source of the information. Frequently, we wer^ forced to rely oti total popula- 
tion figures as proxies for our universe of need. Often, w^ had , to rely on 
judgments of local officials or representatives as to how large the local pro- 
grta could feasibly be. Finally, we often accepted information Supplied by 
organizations that had vested interests in the famount of job-creation that 
could be generated.. Consequently, the estimates of job-oreatlon potential 
and costs are relatively crude and should be t^ieated with caution. 



ich estimateis were made could 
le program areas with the 



We estimate that the 115 activities for 

create approximately 3 million on-site jobs. ...w r--© — 

largest job-creation potential are: v education, Kpub lie works, and social 
derv'ices for the elderly and/or mentally or phyiycally handicapped. Other 
major program areas include criminal justice, et^ironmental protection, and 
social services for cliildren and youth. |L 

Since this study Was able to estimate the joibPccreation potential for less 
than one-half of the 233 activities identified, theVfigure of approximately 
3 million jobs represents only a fraction of the jbttrcreation potential of' 
-such a program. However, there is also reason to beMeve that some of the 
jbb-creation estimates ' for the 115 activities reported above may be too high. 
These. biases wo^k in offsetting directions and it is n\t obvious which will 
dominate. 




«. 



III. ESTABLISHING PRIORITIES AMONG ACTIVITY-AREAS' 



, . Apprincimately 233 activities were identified in Chapter 11 as potential 
dkndldates for a public job- creation program. It should be obvious that these 
activities are not of equal Importance. Their importance depends on. a number 
of factorfe that maj^-b€ summarized as a scale of social priorities^. Priorities 
are determined--b<a complex prclcess involving the political interaction among 
many different interest ftrcfups, with widely differing social agendas. Elected 
politicai officials- generally decide ^at share of 'a community.' s resources are 
to be spent for all activities and how these resources are to be allocated 
among activities. Generally, the (priorities established by this process are 
the result of a delicate balancing on the part of political decisionmakers, 
confronted with a wide and frequently conflicting array of demands. I 

Actual expenditure on public Versus private goods ^tnd among public goods 
represents the outcome of Uhis ijalkncing and is generally > compromise among 



sreiources. The priorities represfented by these 
[ntirest groups; they will^also vary from com- 
commutjity-speclf ic factors, such as political 
the complexity in* determining these' pribrities, 
Lt:ify them in advance. We cAn only observe 

utit: uuuuuiu. K.^w^ ^ actual allocation of public resatirces among 

activities. Thus, the task of ^istiblishing social pridrities among the various 
activities identified in Chapter! TI becomes a difficult (if not an Impossible) 



■ the conflicting claims on these 
, claims will clearly vary among 
muhity to^ community according t 
and fiscal circumstances. Give 
^it is obviously difficult to id 
the Outcome of this process — th 



oae. 



nation of how successive budgetary 



In principle, one might be '^ble to infer these priorities from' an examir 



increments are allocated among projects 
iTpr'acticersince these are^hypl'tHetical, new resources not yet committed, 
one must turn ,td other methods. ^Community representatives— elected officials^ 
administrators, members of community organizations, etc. --we re asked directly, 
during field visits to local regions, to obtain information from which high- 
priority projects and activities could be identified. 



Unfortunately, the conclusions reached must be heavily ^ialif led. 



The 



sample is not representative of all community representatives. A wide variety-j 
of agencies and organizations were visited in eacji locality. Visits with s6intej^ 
official? and community leaders led to further leads and subsequent visits «dt,h 
others. While some agencies and organizations were contacted in all localities, 
others were" contacted only when time and circumstances permitted. Hence, even 
though the site selection techniques were reasonably rigorous, the numbers of 
respondents or the mix of organizations to be visited at any particular site 
could not be determined in adyanfce^^ , . .« 

*■ , ' * ' :■ * *. • 

Moreover, even if the .sample wete representative, the data represent only 
the views abW priorities of the different groups of^community representatives 
visited. Since no particular official or community representive necessarily 
represents, tfhe views of the entire community . (or even all members of his or 



1. Site selection and , visits are discussed in detail in Chapter I. 
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her particular group), tt would be unwise tq generalize from their /esponses. 
Also, aggregation of the responses for allf the different kinds ofMfflcials 
an<l.^comimmlty representatives irould ijcreate: an illusory and erroti^s sense of 
consensus. Hence, the data predeiitad here; are hy the type of r^p^sentative 
or organl^tion visited. ^ ^ T 

' ' ^ ' [ ' ' . " 5' ■ . 

• . Discussions were- held witli five typeg 6f 'community repjf'^seritat ives classi-^ 
fied^ into three broad groupings^-^. . ^ / 

• /. ' " 

Elected officials) — e.g. mayors, members of ilty^^ cot^ncils and 
community commissions; school board members, etc. 

Non-elected officials — (a) those without /jfl^^ific program or 
' agency responsibilities such as fiity manaj^s^iand their assis- 
tants;, executive staff in the offices of /^'^yor, city council 
, or county commission;^pecial assistants .ic^^ governor, or other 
elected official, etc. , . - \''?fBff 

i 'y ■ • . ' ' ] 

(b) those with program responsibility, e^.^L , heads'^of agencies 
for^ planning; housjLng; urban renewal; social services; correcr 
tions and other qriminal justice agencies; economic development 
programs, etc. ' ^ - 

^taff Members of commuriitv-baSed organlzafcions — (a) those - 
without specific project responsibilitfi5^'e8 , such as minority 
group leaders; officials of the local .^ch4mber of commerce; 
United Way; League oi Women Voters; an^ iii/Ltural organiza- 
tions. ^ ♦ 

V , (b) individuals directly respons ible f o|r ^i^elivery of services, 

^•g»>^taffs in public-supported community centers; servi'ces 
' fof^he elderly; training and vocational facilities ; youth 
organization^; Goodwill, etc. * 

Discussion ^centered on (1) identifying unmet' piJJ).lic needs; and (2) de- 
scribing ♦program change's that would be desirable in ^he event of increases 
or decreases in federal funds. The material acquired was used as input to 
a multi-dimensional analysis to identify projects an^ activities that might 
be considered high priority. This Chapter presents the results of Wat 
analysi? and identifies activities that might be considered high priority 
areas for an expanded public jol^cre'ation program*. \ 

Unmet Needs 

OfficSlal^ and representatives were asked about are^s of public needs 
that r^malj^d to be met In their jtirisdictions. Nearly everyone identified 
at least/ode area and, in most cades, several areas. Table 3.1 summarizes 
the areari^entifl/tedjAjinking major areas, comparable to the 21 program 
areas descri^^^^ Chapter II, with more specific areas, comparable to the 
233 activities discus^sed in Chapter II- 



\ 

\ 
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j-^ |Ma1or .Area 
EducatUon 



"1 

f Energy - 
Environmental 



Cbimnunlty 
improvemfents 

Crliad.nal 
Justice 



Fire Prevention / 
Protection 

Heialth 



Housing 



Local Govt * 
Buildings 

Parks and 
Recreation 



Private Sector- 
Related . 



Youth Social 



AREA& IDENTIFIED AS HAVING UNMET NEEDS 



Specific Examples . 

- \ . 

special education « (bilingual, disadvantaged, 
etc*) teacher aides; s(j^6l buJLldlng malpr 
tenance; 

Insulation; wlnterlzatlcTn; 

p ' ■ • 

lmproyement^s of water treatment ^nd. storage; 
' sewerage and solid vasie disposal;/ flobd * 
control and« drainage; V ^ 

street repairs^, clean-*-up and beautlf Icatlon; 
neighborhood revltallzatldn; - 

♦ . , . < . ... 

renovation, rehabilitation', maintenance df 
correction^ facilities; ;^tM^^^^ . 
police , activities^ . 

staff support far dj^partniaents; fire hazard 
inspections^; 

'staff support (including paraprof essionalsl 
for hospitals, HMO's, hommunity health 
clinics; mental hefyl^h progi^^ 



J 

rehabllltaTtioT^^, ^clearjLng land.: in blighted 
areas; . i\- \ r ' 




build, expand 9 'trenovate, Or maintain adm^n- 
Istratlye buildings, civic centers,, auditoria; 

maintenance and landscaping; P&R supervisprs 
and fildas; ^ ^ 

industrial parks; central-city commercial 
^area Improvements; 



ff suppbrt-for day-care services for 
ants; pre-schools and after-school 
Idren; 



^ 115 



. ....... ^ ^ 

TABL| 3.1 \( continued) 



Social Services ^ 
for Elderly and 
Handicapped ^' 



General Social 
Sfervloes 



Transportation 



— stkf £ support for senior citizen centers, 
'*»for transportation; and home health and ^ 

otHer at-home services; - ^ ; 

' \ •. . - - . .. ■ ^- : ■ 

— stacf support for crls^Ls Intervention; £or^ 
outreach services to disadvantaged; CETA 
'training, counseling, etc* for special 
target pppuratlons; family counseling; 



-7 br Id ges ; highways 



aL 



roads 



98 116 



table 3.2 f^^h^ of . each of the five types of community 

representativejEi}^/^^ ntentiOTiedvahy partic'blar area or areas The frequency 
with which patti^cular: a varied by type of copmunity repre- 

, sentative. To'-i^ w^iile about oafe-half of the representatives from 

cpmoiuhity'--based org identified education as a major area with unmet 

.nbeds, pnly one-t^ndh of elected officials made such a selection. A major 
reason" {or this finding may be^ that th.es e representatives typically have 
different sets of i^esponsibilitie^'and are sensitive to differing kinds of 

^ Community pressure^b. For example, repreimntatives of community-based organiza- 
tions may have identified social services as an area of unmet needs more . 
frequently than o^their community x^epresentatives becayse many community-bas^ , 
organizations are sycial service providers. In addition t^o the variation ^ 
among' different typfes of community r^presentsttives, there ^was "Considerable 
variabilijty within any given type. Tor example, ' the fact that forty-*four •» 
percent of the^^.j^lected officials identified c&mmunity' Improvements as an are'a ^ " 
of unmet needs /also means that fifty-six percent of these officials* 4i<i H'^t. 
Only three arenas were citecj by more than half of any group of community * 
representatives as areas with unmet needs. ^ Thus, there does hot^ ap^eaif, to be 
much consensus even within any ^roup of representatives. * .- '^^ ^ 

■ , ' ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

'There are many possible reasons for the variation within and\^ong types 
of community representatives summarized in Table 3.2. Ambng. these are dif- 
ferences in responsibilities, preferences, fiscal cpnditipns, an'3 political 
orientation. To some extent,, these differences in responsibilities have been 
accounted for by ^tabulating our f indings by typ>e of community representative. 
However* the renjainipg factors still create a considerable amount of variation. ^ 
in perceptions of unmet needs; and\they deserve further invest igation* 

^ecause of the vaViability among and within ytypes of community representa- 
tives, it Is difficult to identify ' high priority need areas from Table 3.2. 
^However, even if edch type of community representative clearly identified partic- 
ular areas— for Sample, by having over ninety percent" identify, them — further 
analysis would be necessary to deteniaine how ..far these choices reflected the 
perceptions of the entire community rather than those of particular ifiterest 
groups. This issue is -probably ^ost relevant in. the case of representatives 
from comiminity-based organizations and is probably least relevant in the case 
of ejected of ficials. One might even. argue that, because of their responsibi- , 
lities, elected officials come closest to reflecting the priorities 'bf the 
entire community. But, for purposes. of this analysis, we assume that no 
particular group of community representatives fully reflects community pref- 
erences. Instead, we a'ssume -th^t projects and activities identified by most 
groups have the widest base of support in the^ community . 

To acquire a clearer sense of priotLity^ we have ranked aresas according to 
the frequency with which they were IdMtified by e?fch group of community 
representatives. Table 3.3 summarizes^tt^se r^nki^pgs. it clearly shows that 
only three areas are identified by more than a majority of the respondents. 
Thus, even^, areas ranking near or at the top for any group of community repre- 
sentatives reflected the- Qhoice3 by a weak plurality. 



' 1. The response rate to this questi6n was 100 percent. Not one respon- 
Vient indicated that' there were no unmet needs. v 
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er|c - • ir^ 



^ FIOEQUENCY WI 
UNMET needs! 



•TABLE 3.2 - 

WHICH AREAS WERE IDENTIFIED, AS HAVlNff' 
BY TYPE OF CCMMUNITY REERESENTATIVE* 




Npn-Elected 



CBO Staff 



■ ■ 


■ / . 
Elecj^d 


With 


Without 


With 


Without 


'Responsibility 


Responsibility 


Respdnsibilitv 


Responsibiilt 




n48 ^ 


N»'121 

\ 


N-41 • 


N-64 


N-29 - 


Community ^ 


• 








Improvements 






27 


13- 


■ ^ .24:,. ■:■■■■ 


Criminal " "^^ 


• 










Justice^ 


46 


2"l 


20 


8 


' . .■ 25 .. 


Education 


.10 


36 


24 


47 


-52 


Enyironmentai 


67 


4$ 


39 


2^ 


31 


Tr ans po r tlo n 


33 


26\ 


20. ■ 


14 


' ■ 10 \ 


Housing [ ' 


31 


38 , 


,37 


27 . 


28 


Social Services 






> 


- • 


-* • 


for Elderly; . 




\ 

31 \ 


• 


'i 


Handicapped 


15 


17 


39 


^ 31 , 


Youth Social 












Services 


13 




-17 ' , 


56 


' * 21 V 


Gene ralw Social 












Services 


19 


26 


7 


48 ' 


34 


Health 


21 


22 


20 


38 


21 


Cultural 


» 4 


4 




13 


7 


Energy 





12 


5 


6 


10 ) 


Fed* Govt. 












Staffing 


— 


** 


, ** 




Fire Prevenr- 








9 » 

1 




tion 


21 




15 


<v ■■ 




Private Sector- 










related 


27 




20 


■ 17 . 


10 


Parks and 












Recreation 


23 


. 26 


22 


8 • 


•14 


Local Qovt. 












Staff \ 


4 


18 


\ ■ 


17 


17 


Local Govt. 












Bldgs. 


23- 


11 


24 




7 


Food; nutrition 












rel^ated 




** 




8 " ' 


3 



** 



Columns total more t^an 100 percent because of multiple answers. 
Less than 3 percent. 
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m ORDER OP AREAS IDENIIFIEO AS HAVIHG imMEI NEEDS BT PREQrailCT CUEI^' 
(pncMtageB In puenthisei) 




Eltetei 



^ 1. bvirMMoUl (67) 

2. CriMlBil Juitlei (46; 

3. Cowslty , (44 

4. l^insportition (33) 



5. Houilog 



{3i: 



6. Prlvitt Sictor ' (27) 
Relitid ^ 

. 7. Coviment Bldgi. ,(23) 

? 8. Piikiind (23) 
lecreitlon > 

; 9. Fit* Prevention/ " (21) 
Ptouctlon 

10. Htalth (21) 

. U* Gin. Soc. Servlcei (19) 

12. Social Ser, (15) 
Elderly /Hand iuppcd 

13. Youth Soc. Sarvlcw (13) 

t 

14. Enerif (10) 

N8 



With ReaponaibilitT 



L finr^roneneal 



(48) 
(36 
(36) 



2. HoiMlng 

3. Education 

4. Soc. Serv. Elderly/*(31) 
Bandicapped • 

5. Parka: Recreation (26 

6. Gen. Soc. sirvlcea (2t; 

7. Transportation (26! 

8. Health ' ' (22) 

9. Cownlty Isprovc. (21) 

10. Crtilnal Justice ,(21) 

11. Adiiin. Staffing ' (18) 

12. Youth Soc. Servlcea (17) 

13. Govenuent Bldgi. (11) 

N-121 



1. Enviromentil 

2. Houalni 

3. Coaunity 
Iiproveienti 

4. Education 



(39) 
(37) 
(?7) 

(24) 



5. Govt. Bulldinia (24) 

6. Parka and (22) 
Recreation ' 

7. Private Sector , \(20) 



8. Health , ' (20) 

9. TraneporUtion< (20) 

10. Criiinal Juatiee (20) 

11. Youth Soc. Service8(17) 

12. Social Serv. (17) 
Elderly/Handicapped 

» 

13. Fire Prevention/ (IS) 
Protection 

HI 



■Hith Raap onalbillfcy 



li touth 8oe; Sarvlctt (5| 

2. Geo, 8oe. Bervipu (4^) 

3. Education (4! 



4< Soc. Serr. Udeiiy/ (3^) 
' Handlcappad ' 



5. Health 

6. Bousing 



7. C^viromantal (! 

A 

B. Adaln. Staffing C 

9. Privatt Sector (: 

10. Iranaportation C 

11. CoHwnlty Itprove. '(: 



2. Cultural 



(13) 
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-^Neel areas vlth lesa^ than 10 percent not included. 



Vlthaut letBonaMltv 



i tdueatloB (52) 
'2. Gen, 8oe. Sttvlces (34) 

3. Soc. Serv. Elderly/ (31) 
Mndlcappid ' 

4. EnvlrooMotal (31)_ 

5. BonalBg j(28) 

6. Ccliinal Justlct (2B) 

7. Comnlty bprove,' (24) 

8. Youth Soc. ServlCM QX\ 
1 » 



9. Health 



<21) 



0. Adain. Staffing (17) 

1. Fsrkaand ^14) 
Recreation 



2. Energy 



(10) 



3. Private Sector ■ (10) 
.4. Iranaportation ' , (10)iw. 
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Consistent^ with the notion of broadly-based community support, three 
arieas— education, environment, and housing— ranked in thfe top five areas \ 
for four of the five groups of community representatives. An additional area 
-*;TSOclal . services for the handicapped and the elderly — ranked as .one' of ' the 
top .five areas for three of the five groups'. However, two\.of the^e three 
groups wre representatives of cpmmunity-based organizations and th4s^ area 
ranked pnly^ l^^ out o^^the 14 areas summarized for elected official. If 
represehtatlVes of community-based organizations are lea^t likel^J tho reflect 
total coinrndnity preferences and elected officials are more llke.ly-to reflect 
these preferences,, this finding may'not necessa;rily indicate widely Ija-^edi. 
community support. . ^ \ ' > • 

Another way of assessing community suppprt is to examine the\ areas i{ientl 
fled as having unmet needs by a substantial pro|iprtfon . of severjal \types of 
community'representative, regardless of ranking/. Table 3.4 sumiparl^zes these 
findings. 

- ■ - ■• / 

Environmental and housing^needs were the only areas mentioned b^ at least 
25 percent of all five groups. At least twenty-five percent of three\ groups 
identified the areas of education, social services for the elderly ana the 
handicapped, and general so^cial services. Again, social services are identi- 
fied by representatives of comiminity-based organizations, but not by ejected 
officials. The explanation may be that representatives of comniunlty-based - 
organizations are in direct contact with target groups in need of services. ' 
' - ^ ■ — \ ' ■ ' ^ 

The choice of . a 25 percent Vut-off. point, of course, is arbitrary ar 
can result in the omission of some critical areas. For example, health-^ 
related programs were mentioned by at'least^25 percent of only one community 
group, but the remaining four groups cited this area at a 20-22 percent rate. 
Criminal justice needs were cited by 20 percent or more of of the groups^ 

Moreover, political or community consensus is only^ppe to asse^s^ y 
priorities. Som6 inf requently^identif ied areas may nevertheless offer oppor^ 
tunities for effective, public investment. For example, the area of private 
sector development was identified by at lea^t 25 p e r ce nt of only, one group of 
respondents, the elected officials. However", the development of iRdustrial 
parks or the improvement of central city commercial areas may have more far- 
reaching private-sector employment payoffs than many of the public-sector 
activities dl^scussed here. And elected officials, with their sensitivity to 
the preferences of the more general electorate, are more likely to be aware < 
of these payoffs than the other officials and representatives. 



1. If a 20-percent cutoff is used, 'we find that there are three programs 
cited by all five community groups: environmental, housing, and health; three 
programs selected by four groups — criminal justice, community improvements, 
and education; and three programs cited by three groups — services for the 
elderly and handicapped, general social services, and parks and recreation. 
In a subsequent part of this section, we nevertheless make use of the 20 per- 
cent cutoff as one component of ' ihe multi-dimepsional approach designed to 
"zero in" on a sharper identification of priorities. 
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TABLE 3,4 



AREAS , IDENTIFIED AS HAVING UNMET NEEDS CITED BY 25 PERGENT 
OR MORE OF A GIVEN GROUP OF COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES , 
. * BY NUMBER OF GROUPS IDENTIFYING THE AREA 



All Five 



Envlronmehtal 



Housing 



Four 



None 



Three 



Education 



Soc» Serv. for 
Elderly and 
Handicapped 



, General Social 
Services 



Two 



Criminal Justice 



Community Improv. 



Transport at Ion 



One 



Youth Social 
Services 



{ Health 



Private Sector 



Parks and 
Recreation 
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■ f'^i ^yy^^^ the Evenfe of FundlnR Increases or Decreaeea <^ 

^ . . , ■ ■' ' ' ' . ■ ■ • 

"^^'iW^ Jtnother way o£ analyzing ^rlorltlafi la to. examine hoW reapondanta woUld 
• ^iJjieil wlVh changes fu\id|.ng. * Preaumably, they would nise, aiddltionii* funds for 
>^;^^qilYi™ given thtflr current apedding patterns^ they conaidjy^halr • 

"htghiatl^^^ Similarly,, tbey would rfeac.t to a decreaaed level cirfeundii^g^ 

ii^^ activities which, for/ current 'dlatrlbytlona of Bxp!&ndltui^B» 

. are cohalde^ed ^east important* A ^ ^ ^ 

iffe.. y-'.. ' ' * ' ' . * ■ ' • ■ \ . - ■ ' ■ . 

yp' V /* . ■ ■ • ^ • ' ' ' ■ 4 ■ . - . 

V . Of f ictala •att4 repreae^itatlvea Ve re asked which actlvltlea they wbula In- 

' \, creaae/or In^ltlate given "^5 percent Ipcreased fui^ds and wt^lch activities tti^y ;-^ 

■ / would decreme or 'eliminate^ glyen 25 ^'percent decreased fpndsir*'^&he hypbthatical^ 
*r* qutatlona.wtfile aaKed as part^f an effort tQ/ln]troduce a sense of. respu^^ 

conatraitita to^ the setting of priorities* $lnce increases or de9tea8ei9,ti^la 
large are unlikely, iJi^ hypothetical questions get ^t the extrcfaes br^^l^^^ 
' ^ tiiBS that might follow In the event of - funding changes* ■ /V ^^'f ' . 



' V Of course, an-artalysis-^of actuaV behavior would -have' shpwn priorities 

! ■/ n dx e rel ^fa-ly— than-the— res'ponses .to hypothfrt-lcal— responaes^p«aetv^ 

,V: ' An analysis o£ actuall decisionmaking, however, would require an- iimbltilous 

■ modelling effort bej|;p|^ the scope an^l resources of this istudy. >yhe main ' 

ilj? purpose of tTie fields visits was to- acquire information oh n^w projects and 

,F Activities* The hypothetical rei^ponses about priorities were a relatively / 
costless addi'tion. ' . ^ . ' ^ 

. V ' * ys^Jifeable proportions of some groups were unable to answer ^felther ques- 

tijOn. Only 17 percient of the elecjied officials gave no respona^el ta^both - : 
.questions. Corresponding ][Jroportlbns for the other .three group? • We^e: 37^ 
* ' percent of nqn-elected with responsibility; ^9 percent of non?^elected with- 
* * put responsibility; and' 159 percent of fhe tw6 groups pf CBO staffrf combined. 
' \ These contrasts in response tates^i reflect^ no doubt, differences In the 
' ' declalonmaking responislbllltles and expet;iences of the dlff ereht ^typeV of ^ 
' regpohdents. Representatives, reflecting the broadiiiit base in the commihalty " 
(feTg. ^» elected Officials) had the highest response rates .and those reflecting 
* the narrowest (e.g.^ .representatives of'" community^based organizations) I ad • ' ^ ^ 
the iowest response rates. However, 't her € BO rept^sentatlves selected 'ttte^ 
largest number , of specif Ic areas as candidates for additional funding — an 
indication that they mayHie less aware of fiscal' constraints* . ' / 

5 The responses tq the hypothetical questl.6ns covejred a wide range. They 
were classified accOrcfingi to the Mme ;need-^*^reas discussed eHrlier. Becaus[e 
only small numbers of CBft ^of f Iclids were able to answer the vquest ions, CBO / 
staff^with axid without program responsibility are combined.- Thus,' only fopr 
typ^ -of respofid^n\s are compared. " ^ ^ . 

^ ^ ^ Areas selected^br-' Ifjcrease are summarized in Table 3.5 Sln&larly, areas' 
..selected for possible reduction *by thl^se "who responded are summarfzed 'in Table 
3.6. wA comparison of the two tables. reveals that more areas were Selected for 
increases (17) than for decreases (8). However, a substantial fraction of 
'each type of community representative — oVisr one-fifth— replied that they would 
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BYTYPBOP C(lpm EffiRB8«^ 



I (ptrcent In parsnth^i) 



' ' f 1 :y <■ t'V ■ ■/ •■ ''''I' Iv Kif 'Y ^^^^^^^ v;,'JJj! 



i : "iiv . /■ 



il8 



■ ./ 'i 



.■rn' Xv.v, ■! ' !,; ,■>.; ■. V.t,,' 



■ Mected, Off iciih^^^^^^^^^ 
Vltb Hanagerlal 




Education 

Envlronnental 

Comunlty 



(35 
(28 
(27: 
(26) 




CrMnal Justice (22) 

.?' ■ c: ,■ 

Prlvati Sector (19) 



^oc. ^^nlces f or ; (18) 
Elderly/Handicapped 

General Social ' W 
Services 

Wth . (11) 




'Crirti(it,i)8tti^^ 
Transportation ^ (23 
Enyironnentai ' ■ (19 




Services 

Youth Soct Services (12) 



'>'V. ' ' - 7 ' ■ / .^''^^''•|t^;<A|^0:i• 



W 



Services ($i) 



' 'J '■■ ■■ ■'■,1' 



laifks iilecreatioii ( 
Private Sector 
En^ironnentat 



■ (13)11 



Crlnlnal 
Jufitlce 



(11) 



irji."..;, "'r , 
''i'^'l,,''')/ ' I 



-.'„";f,: 'Y ■ill. 



ill 

i 



lUetii flfllclili 



iMtettil Oftldili 



nth Hanaietlal 
ItoBponilblllty 




iiiliiii 



(13) 



R«crMtlon 



(32) 



(20) 



(2?) 



"1 ll'j 



w 



■'Mm 

m 



Conunlty 
Inproveoent 




C^Mvariioiilal 
S^rvlcfs 



Ubal Oovdment |(15) 
Buildings ' 




* 1 . ' 
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respond to decf^ased federal funding by reducing all activities (apross-the- 
boaid)!.^ . it 1* Interesting to note <t)lat none of the community representatives 
chfose to-ufse aaditibnal federal funds for across-the-board increases. Thia 
suggests that nta^y of thjwe renresentatives have clearer ideas of. areas that 
are likely candidates for expa|slon than they do of areas that- are likely 
areils for^cpntrafctlon. An altSI r native (and ^erhajxs more cynical) explanatidn ^ 
of this finding Is that the community representatives vliflted did not believe 
the scenario Involving a reduction in *f ederal funds. Hence, th^ chose a 
response-TCutting across-the-board — which, in' practice, ^uld bef equally^ 
unrealistic • ' 



■Elected officials w^re the only groups mentioning more areas for reduction 
than fic>r increases This may be because they are more sensitive to the fiscal. 
dpnBtralnts faicifed by local government, '•while .other types ^f officials are more 
aware of needs ^hat could be met by new or increased programs. Again, these 
differences deserve further exploration. ^ ^ 



— ^ — —■ — Al«chr- the most f r eq ue nt ly selected a reas f o r -expanlslon^ by'-bolrh— eiecl^ech-and — — 
non-elected officials— ^comiaiinity improvements and housing--were areas raqtilrlng 
types of activity which could be expected to be of finite* duration arid cptild be 
done on a project basis. This suggests that local officials will be reluctant 
to commit additional federal resources to support prigoihg activities because, 
.of the administrative and poliudcal problems they wo^ld encounter in laying off 
sta^f if the fedei;al funding were-^educed or terminated. ' T 

Only two area^ were selected by more than half bf any group of community ^ 

• represefitatlves--general social services and educatipn, which were selected 
/ for increase by 'fifty percent^or more of the representatives of communicy^based 
or^tiizations. Tl^fese relatively low propo^tions'medn that large fractions of 
the reprlBsentatives visited chose not to select apy particular need-area^ 
This finding is anot}ier indication of the considerable variability in ranking 
by level of priority within any group of representatives and reinforces the J ^ 
earlier impression that there is little dbtisensus about what these rankings 
should be. This lack of co'nsensus reflects cpmmunity-specif ic variations in 

, fiscal, economic^ and political conditions^, and differences among groups of^ 
comfTOunity represeiftat lyes in preferences and perceptions of their constituen- 

...jpies. Further ^f forfd to isolate t]ie effects of these factors might prove '\ • ^ 

^^^luable in providing a clearer picture of priority-setting. 

To derive some notion ol the broadness of the base of these' findings, 
f areas"^ selected by at least three of the groups of community representatives & 
were examined. Only one area — environmental—waS selected for increases 
by all the groups. Seven additional areas were selected for increases by 
three of the groups: ' . ^ 



1. It is not clear whether these activities refer to ^all local government 
acjj/vities 'or all federally funded governmen.t activity^ An Argument can be 
made In favor'of the former interpret^tioi) on the grounds that fedei^al funds 
are ultimately highly fungible in the local budget prdcess so that tradeoffs 
between federally funded activities and non-f ederally funded activities may be 
feasible. 
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" '^ ■■Housing ' ';•'>.•"'■'• \ -,. 

Services Youth Social Services- ' • V'^'";"'^^^^^ 



Health . ;\.:,>::.v?^ 
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Frlvate*sect;or DeVelppment 



J 



l!hud;^;Vc|i5t^ the seventeen areas^elected f or ebd^anslon can be. sa^ 

,;haye-/ai^ of support In 'the , p§mmunlty-^ ^ • . y.:^-V-^^^ 

; ^ : down Vide of this exercise, all groups 'op te4 foT ac^pss-t^ 

'^iajfejyp^l?^ In- response. ;to a\hypQt;hesls^e|:'-dj^ 

^liWS^^ of the four types of reSpb^xdenf^ 

tfoth officials and representatives 6£!(caf^^ 

^ptfiat^ out Parks ^and Recrejation;, as a c^ndicla^ 

<^tft«f : Tliifir: suggests that this area niay have the broftiest 
Itt the iomimiSjiitt^ a likely candldatie for contraction, ' 



; the f Ipding^^f a broad base , of support f or;,bpth ; e3cp^ 
'of ; the Tai*B Area Is not necessjarlly; Inc^^^ 

ular area may, represent a truly m4;:glnaL set of ^ctl^^ 
6er^ic^provlding type, which are supported with additional^ 
tailed as .fiua^Hng Is withdrawn.;. Many IrvstiBrtices ^were i^^ 
selected representative as a candidate for 

selected bv the same representative for contraction. :;Ap 

repfesentatlvM, filling unmet sbcial Heeds in these areas; hinges eriti<^ally^^ 
on^the^aVaiiability of funds. . / 

Non-eiiected offijtlals in Ipommunlties with low une^ 
likely to dlspl^r sucji se lectin /{jehavior. Thl^ suggesjitjB' t^^^ 
.of» funds may affect priority-^setting moat* strohgty iU; coijinniiii|ies^^^^^^ 
there are relatively few* ptessing unmet social needs. If vn^i^i^ urgent, 
representatives would strongly favdt them for , expansion ^^a 

• recommend Jiny contraction. Another implication is that reprfesentatd.vjBS in , 
communities witlj>iow unemployment should be less .likely to select essential 
areas iter expan8ipn'--iind would therefore be more likely to select the; same* . 
marginal arieas for expansion and contVactioti* * / 

I^esponses recommending^ ^'acrase-the-boar'd'''."tiuts^ai8o^ * 
related to local unemployment l^els. Preliminary analysis suggests that ^ 
persons in areas with relatively low uneii?)lQymen£ ar^ slightly more^^ 1^^ 
to cut across-therboatd, while those from high tinemploym^nt kr^as. are mote 
likely io target cut^ in specific areas. . ^ * . * 

Anothei;: way jDf judging* priorities from the answers to these questions 
iff to compare the fraction selecting Vach area for expansion with the fraction ^ ^ 
selecting each fo^^cOT .'One might Ind^i^ the relative in^Jortance of 

an area by the diffe^toQe between the fraction selecting it for expatisibn and ' 
the fraction selecting*lt foV contraction. • HowiBvet, p lass if yltig across- 1^ 
board decreasesi raises seripii's prob}.6ms. Failure toVallocate ^these decreases V. 
in som^ way among th^ relevant ijleed areas would understate the fraction 
seleqti iarea for con.traction and would therefore overstate : ; 
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the Importance pf the unmet need.'" On the other hand, to add t4;^;ij|tfll across- 
the^bp&rd ^percentage to the percent favoring reduction In each ne^^^area would 
■ propabiy m unmet needs since an across-the-board cut w6uld> reduce^ * 

y ei^endlture In a^ given area by apxai f raction ^of what Would Have h^ppet^d had 

the choice been made to cut only liv, that particular area. A compromise w^.th 
; these two extreme methods was chosen fey allocating thfe percent who elected the 
acrosa-^the-board ctit equally among the areas Identified* # 

Table 3.7 summarizes thf results of this analysis /pr elected officials. 
Columns (1) and (2) describe therpercent of elected offlblals who selected 
ei|ch area *f ox expansion and contraction; /respectively. /Column (2) a*lso In- 
clude$ the piercentage who opted for across-the-board cuts. Column (3) adjusts 

e percentage in coluiDui (2) to reflect the reallocation of across-the-board 
respondents* In this case, since twenty percent of the elected officials had 
to be aliocatejd among ten areas, the adjustment consisted 'of adding two per- 
— ^nt^ge-palttti4-to- each- arep lis t ed . Column <4)-^summaTt ge8 l 3 u r"^i:idex- of rel atlvt 
importance. Ohly four areasr-environment, housing, private sector deVel^meht 
and social services for youth-^had more of fiCials opting for increases than 
for decreases. , ^ i ^'v; 

; Tables 3.8-3.10 summarize the results for non-elected officials and 
representatives of community-based organizations. In contrast td elected 
of flclals, only two' area^-- parks and recreation and social services for thfe 
elderly and the handicapped— had feyer officials ot representatives opting i 
/for intfreases than ^or decreases.* * ^ ' • 

Table 3^; 11 summarizes the top five areas (yanked In terms df the differ- 
ence ''between percent opting for expansion aiaji percent opting for contraction), 
by type of community representative. \^ Environment is the only area that - * 
appears to have^ a wide base' of i^upport/ appearing in the top rankings of both ^' 
electedfand nqi-elected officials. It 'ta also interesting to note ^ tha^ the 
i range for elected officials is\ considerably lower than those of- non-elected 
officials or representatives of communitfy-bised organizations. A possible 
• implication ia^^hat elected of ficials^ tend to be 'more conservat4.ve than the 
other groups of officials and community representatives in considering expan- 
sion of public services/ This conservatism, also reflected in*earlier find- 
ings, could b<e rationalized as the result of d|;)gj»r heightened awareness of- 
fiscal constraiif^Sirfaced by^ the public sector and their greater sensitivity tit 
general voter preferences (which would place greater welgb[t, on private sector 
consumption made possible by lower taxe^) rather than specific in,terest gr^iup 
preferences. "~ . * >^ 

: • ■ ■ \ , ■ : ■ ■ ■ 

A ^Multidimensional Approach, to Program Priorities 

Each of the apj^roaches td program priorBTties discussed above (i.e.,^ 
asking about unmet needs, and activities that would be selected for changes 
- in expenditures in the event of change^ in federal funding) has its limita- 
"^tions. None gives an ad^q^te picture of priorities.^ 
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' TABLE 3.7 : -l. 

4PAiS SELEGTER BY ELECTED OFFICIALS FOR 

^CREASED AND DECREASED FUNDING 
' (in perceiitages) 



Major Area 



■ ' ■• ■ ^ N-40^'t'^:^^''-':.#^^ ■ 

(1) V 

Increase Decteaae 




' Dlf terpijceJ^^ 



. Eiivironinental 
Housing 

Private Sector Development 
V Social Services for Youth 



18 
8 
5 



" Trans^PCtat lon 



10 
2 
2 
2 

7 • 



+3- '^:M 

+3 



So dial Services for Elderly 
and Handicap piad 


.3 ^ • ■■ ' 




f 9 

J 


•-4.-,. .C'S 

•. . • - . 


Commurfity Improvements - ^ 


18-. 


^ 23 


■ '■• 


, ■ " • , 


Criminal Justice. 


5., 


10 


12 • 


. : '■ • 


General Socia^l Services 


■ ■ 5- -, ■ ^ 


15" J- 


• 17 • • 




Local Govt. Buildings 


3 




17 ' 


. -14 '.'3 


Across-t he-Board* Decreases 

■ , » * ■ 




20," 

■ . i' ■ ' 
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tABLE 3.8 



AREAS 1SELECTED BY NON-^LECtED OFFICIALS WITH ' 
PR0(»AH[; RESFONSIBILIIT FOR INCtlEASED AND DECRE^^D^ 
■ y'^-' ' (in percentages) , if' V./ s 



N-74 



VtolOr Area . ^ 

i .. ■ - ^ . • _ . ■ . . . jT' ■ 

; pducatfon 

.Housing ^" 
3 Criminal Justice 

Priva^ie Sector Development 

Environmental \ 

Soci^ iServices for ^Idprly 
and Hatidlcapped . 



(1) 

Increase 
28 

- 35-,-- 
r?2 
19. ' 
27 

18" 



3 ■.: 



(2) 
Decrease 

2 

— 3:4- 

ft 



(3). 
A4Just;ed 
Decrease 



3.7 

-15v7- 



■ (4) 

DlffereiBiciB-^/^^ 



+24:3 ? 



5.7 
3.7 

8.7 



+16.3 

+I3T3 



*9.3 



r Community Improvements 






16 ; 

\ 'i ■ 

2 


^17.7 


V8.3 ■ 


•Health , ^ 




11 


■:/'-3.;7-. ; 


1-7.3. 


tiocal Govt. Staff 




9 


•J 


, 1.7 


- +7.3 


Energy ' 




7 




r.7 


+5.3 


J^p^ial Servij^es for Youtji 




. "ii 


■ 5 ". • 


6.7; , 


..+4^.3 / V''^.V: 


Geiieral Social Services 




' 14 1 




■'•1&5'"- 




Food; Nutrition 




' 5 




1.7 


■ ■ ■ . +3.3 


. ■ ■■ ■ ! ■■■ . ■ 

Fire Prevention Protectiorl 




5, 


2 


3.7 ' 


' +1.3 


; Local Govt .,^%il dings 




7 


,5 ■. 


6.7 . 


.-K).3. 


Parks and Acrea 




24* 


'32 


33,7 


' r9.7 


Acroas-the-Bbard De(ireases 






27 






• - — I 

• - "i 
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•AREAS SELECTJD BY^ Ndli-BLECTED OFFICIACS WtTHdjlJS.*^^ 
i^OGIlAM RESIGNS IB):Lm FOR INCREASED ANp DE(»EASEb,;#^^ 

•. . : V \. :/ :;(lti ' percentages)- "•. .Z ;'y;-r' 'Y''-'- 



'Pitferttic^l 

' +29- -m 



V ■.: 



Major Area 

.. .; ■.'.'■■•■•<. i 

Connmmlty Improvements 
Criminal Justice | 
Transportation 
Environmental 
Health 



~ — T~ 

^1) 
^ncteasie 

35 



N-26 



(2> 
^Decrease 



-■C3Vv..-- 
Adjusted 
Decrease :^ 1 



Fire Preventidh; Pr^ebtic^ 
Private Sector -Df&i[elopment 
Lpcal Govt* Buildings ^ 
/Housing 
General Social Servi^s 

Social Services for Youth 

■>•.:'■■'' ■ ' • ■ / ■ • ■ . ■ . 
SodLM Services for Elderly 

and VHandlcapped 
Acrbss'-the-Board - Decrfeaaes 



31 

19 

15 
12 

''^ 
19 

12 

.12 

■' 8 '■. 



4 

4n 



4 

4 
12 
8 

,8 



6 
6 

2 
6 
6 

10 



8 10 



:+l3-:-l;-.-!f^; 



+1.3 
+6 

+5 
+2 



.,v.:.:^^■;^■^^^;^>^■::^^ 



27 
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tABlE 3.10 



SSL^GTED fix REFRE;SENTATIVES OF COMMUNITX-lfASeb ' ; 

liiciffiASED ;ahd DBCREi^ia> FONbtiie ;^ ; 

(Iti; percentages ). " ^ ."'/v'*^^ 



N-38 



Gejneral 



Servldes 



i )^S6jc±al^^^^ rly 
: . and^^ 

' Social Servii^ Youth 

iultuira^ \ ^ 

ileaitth / / 

;Lo car /Govt. Staff ■ - : i " , 
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. ; ^ TABLE 3.11 

llAMKIMG OF AREAS. BY INDEX OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE AND 
TYPe'oF COteflJNITY REPRESENTATIVE ' 




Elected Off lclal8 



Non-*elected Officials 



With IKanagerlal . I Without Managerial, 

Reaponslbllltv > I . Responsibility . * |rr^ > br^kah^ieAtlbiie -i^" ^v. 



. Environment ' (+8) • 

/ HbuBliig / (+6) ' 

, Private Sector (+3) 

Social Services 

fpr Yojiith (+3) 



Education ' -6+24^ 1 Community 

; i\ * I 'Improvement ' (+29) 
i Housing (+19) I ■ : 



Criminal 
Jiidtlce 



I Criminal 
I Justice 



(+16) J 



(+25) 



Private Sector (+l5) | 



I Transportation (+18) | for Elderly 



General Socl< 
Set^^ces ; V (+49) Vi 

"Education , \ (+36y 

Social Services 



Transportation (*-2) j Envlrbnment (+13) j 



Bnvlronmei 



(+13) 



I yh Handicapped (+35):^ 



\ tf^th. / (^13) I 



Social •■Servlc«8;:vr.v^^'.>>v^,.i 
for 'Rjiith - (+28) C 





If ■ ■ 


1 - ^-^ 




jv Cultural : 


; '(+20) 






o 1 

1 




'1 

, 1 


• ' - *t 
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'••ntiere^ final ^apprbacl) >to develpplng priorities among areas ; 

)faesy the responses to the question about unmet; needs with the respjpnses 



> 



^yy^A^a^^ sMected for expenditure increases and decteases iu thie 

v.;|:€^ funds^ sFirst, TOyidentified for each group qf^^^^^.v 

''M^^^^itm^ c at eg^jr o/^ unmet jieeds citatd.^^^; ^^ 

S^f^ercent^^^^^ from that ii^t areas whi(^ (aV w^i^^ 

^ /.^by 'at^Ji^ffs^^ percent of ^the' grQup for irlcreasds with additidhai 

for increases than fpr decreases. For exanjjijB;^^^^^ 
housing was cit^d 37 perceritVof *non-el6cted o^f ipials. without' maga^ 'v^t' 
v XespbnsJ^ as 'an area of unmet ne^s. Houslqg activities *>j^ 

increased by 19' percent of that group if additional federal ^uno^vere jiva^^^^ • • 
able,^and decreased by only l2^ percent if federal funds were taken away.; . By^^- ; ■ 
all three criteria,- housing-related programs would, be deemed a high priority 
■ activity for this, group of qfficial^ / ^ ' ; ^- ' ■'^''-'/^y'^. 

y,. TSbler i.lZ sihows' tRe"'areas that met "these tests l>y type of community 
representat /ihe restdts are oui; best overall festim^te of, priority^a^^ 

; ■ ^Environm (usually meaning water treatment and storage,. sewterageaftd 
'«viaste disposal, f looQi control and drainage) wSas. the, only area^ meeting the V:/ ./^^^ 
Jtests for all four respondent groups. Housing, 'I^edlth, and Criminal Justice ^^^^^^ 
qualified for three of the four groups (all^bu£ elej^ted official 
. General: Spcial Services , and Social SerVices-^ f or^ the Elderly /Hatidlcapp^ct^were 
each Identified by two of the groups./ Youth Siacial Services, Community ; ^ 
Improvements, Transportation, (primarily roadsO '^nd Local Govfei^nmeht^!Biii],dlngs 
-CprjLDttarily renovation and maintenance) were selected by pnfe group.. In all, 
eleven of the 18 need or prog'ram 'areas were selected by at least one grbup^ and 
/ ' Seven were not. V • \ 

Part ot all» of thes'te may be taken to riepr^sent local priprit^feSv xlep^ 
ing' on the number of groups we* take as signifying' community^consensus. ' The 
»fq(ur areas endorsed by at least three ^groups— envitqjmnent, ' housing', health, i 
and criminal i-justice—are surely* the strongest caodidates for selectiion on. . ^: 
the btasis of "these -criteria. These projects are Capable of c.veatjLng- jat >\ 
leayt^^8,600 jobs at* c6st 6£ $7.3 ballon find; constitute slightly': ^^^^^ 
than 20 percent^of the tot'al j©b§ that''jfcidiild be created by all program areas. . 
In^ addition, the four, areas selected by twp groups—general social services, 
social services for the elderly and the handicapped, education, and community 
imptc 
foi 



— — • .■ — ^ — ~ . — 7 — 7 — f K » ; ; — ' — • • — 

nptovements-'vmight also be considered ^s-npossible additional candidates 
)r selection. , . J 
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Ma1<r Areas -: 



SDvironnent 
BouBlog 
Health < 



f 



C|liinaljustice 
fieneral Socivl Ser^^ces 
Soc. Serv. for 
Education 

■•^ . ■ ■ , 

Conunlty loprovepnt 
Servlees for Youth > 
TrauBportation , • 
Local Govenuiient Buildings 
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OVERALL EMPLOYMENT EFFECZT 
Vv OF PUBLIC SrayiCE. EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS \ 



ti{ i^ ::^ : >^ of tkeu projeJ^s/activitieET Identlf ii^ vli^^^ 

V ^^^ipliijj^ simple analysis • Oh one hanSv It can be more than simply ; 

^:y. : r y-\.xsft^^^ because of its external^ (or of f slte)\emplbyment >ffects.; 0^ 

otti^ hand^' it can be ' less than thiese jobs becaus^ of ' fiscal substitution* 



for two reasons: First: > 
ate new employment — directljf 



, B^^temal or offsite employment effects arise 
expenditure of resources oh nojplabor inputs can cr 
' ill industries and "firms that produce those inputs arid ind irec tLy in Indus trie s ; 
/ and fiiitts that are suppl of these industries ancv, firms* Second i expend iirr 
;tures by workers newly-hired y either onsite or in dtner; Indus titles or firms 
' cfln induce still more new anployment opportunities • 

.■■^ - v'. ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ : v^:-:. .:.,;.„ ■ ■ • '^'-"--'k. 

. ■ . . FiscaJ' substitution, by using the pijbjrlc job-'creation resources to under- /; 
/ take project s/activitieis that would otherwise have been funded locally^ can r 
attenuate' the onsite, direct and indirect employment effects of these projects/ 
activities. However, it is impossible to determine how it will affect the 
Induc^ second-round employment effect; Vithout knowing more «^out exactly hpw.. 
the displaced funds are utilized by the local governments.^ Iff for example, 
they are used tp reduce local taxes/ then the result will be a larger induqed 
employment effect (arising from the additional expenditures of teixpayers) than 
would have Jbefen^ the case had therejfcjeen no tax reduct;ion« Thus, given siibsti- - 
* tution, the employment effects of the public job- creation program might be 

more similar to those that' would have been experienced had there been a general 

■■ ^ ^ - * ■ \ 

■ tax cut«^^.' - ■ 

This Chapter Seeks to shed *some light on exactly how many jobs can be 
created through e^cpenditure on the projects/activities identified in Chapteii II« 
^ We describe: ' /V 



• the- analysis used to estimate ^the overall Job-creation effect 
(»f these projects as well as the distribution of these jobs 
by skill (i.e., occupation and eclucation); 

9 the methoct^used to allocate nonlabor costs of these 
projects/activities among supplying industries and to 
generate-^jsrude estimates of the rate of fiscal substitution; 

• . the nine sets of project/activity clusters' which served as 

input to our analysis-;* and ^ 

• the job-creation effects, of the project/activity clusters by 
skill. ^ ^ 
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1. Fechter (1977, 19 78) ;. Hamermesh and Borus. 




: Th^-pajor ^d^ the findings of this Chapter Is 

thiat bne/oannpt 4ook only at, the direct ousite jbb-creatlon effecta of these 
projects to fully understand their employment impiact. A sijtstaijttiflJ:: €^ 
• Aof the employe impact of a public job- creation program will be f«ltvinr^ 
directly through off site eipployment effecvts. Our f i^|[xdings ai^^ aa fqllows:: - . 

" • Depeni^lhg on assumptions made about^ the ,ljniiact of f isoBft^^ 

tutfon, total job-creation (both oi^ite and offsite) from the 
114 projects used in this analysis pan range from 3.5 million 
^. . ' to 7.4 m4.11ion jobs% Of these, rou|hly 2.2 million to 4.6 

million would be offsite jobs. 

• The cost per job created ranges from $5,800 -to $l^ri(ip depending 
on the assumptions made about the Impact of substitution. /tTKese 
costs are about 15 to 30 percent higher for labbr-intensive proj- 
ects. , 

• Employment multipliers for these projects average 1.69, suggest- 
ing that 169 total jobs, .can be created for every 100 new onsite 
jobs. This multiplier varies substantially among project types, 
ranging N£jK>m a low of 0.5 for labor-intensive, high-skill pro- 
jects, suchs^ staff support in the? education and criminal justice 
areas, to a high of 5.23 for nonlabor-intensive, high-skill pro- 

ects, such as public works. ^ * 

'he rate of substitutiom assumed ^or all projects was 0.52. Ijt 
ranged from a low of 0.<^ for nonlabor-intensive low-skill proj- 
ects to a high of 0.57-^r labor-intensive, low^skill projects. 

Projects' utilizing relatively large fflnounts of ^iow-skjll labor 
were able to provide 1.2 millionVto 2.5 mi'llion onstte and off-, 
site jobs^ ^ — 

About one-fourth of the jobs created in all projects, could be 
filled by low-skill labor (i.e., l^orers and service workers). 
However, the ^kill distribution of these jobs, measured in terms 
of occupation, differs between jobs created onsite and jobs 
created offsite. About one-third of the onsite jobs, but only 
15 percent of the offist^ jobs can be filled by loW^skill labor. 

The skill distribution of these jobs, measured in terms of edu- 
cation, does not differ quite so dramatically as in the case, of 
occupation. Approximately 35 percent of the jobs created bpth 
ontflte and offsite can be filled by workers who did not complete 
high school. However, there is a notable difference in educa- 
tion-distribution between onsite and offsite jobs created for 
jobs requirirfg more than -a high school education; approximately 
one-third of the onsite jobs, but only one-four_tJti of the off- 
site jobs can be filled by workers with this amount of 
education. • v . • 
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An Overview of the Model 
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Estimating. Of falte EmployTOent Qhanges * As discussed earlier, off site em- 
pioyntent, Wf ects can^be decomposed /into two components;: (1) direct ^nd Indirect 
emjplbyment effects arising from thel purchase of nonlabor inputs, and (2) induced 
employment effects arising fr^ja seoond-round expenditures by those newly-employed 
(both onsite and offsite) as a result of the projects/activities. We estimate ^-r- 
both sets of effects on the bagis of a particular model, the Golladay-Haveman 
model ThJLs model is used to derive estimates of the direct and indirect 
employment effects (from an input-output model) and Induced employment effects 
^(from a consumption-expenditure model) • 

The input-putput model, based on the work of Po^lenske, accounts for inter- 
industry and interregional production trade flows for the jftoduction pf 79, 
classes of commodities.^ .JJe input to tftis model nonlabor expenditures of the 
115 PSE projects clasfeif-ied by the 79^industrles in 23 state regions* to gienierate 
estimates of the valu^ of material, supplies^ and equipment required to supportf*"^ 
these expenditures. 

J : . . ,\ ^ ' . 

1. Originally, the Golladay-Haveman Input/Output- Simulation Model (G-H 
model) was d6sigri8d and developed tOi^ijuulate the effect of sets of alter- ^ 
native tax and transfer policies on trre regional distribution of earnings and 
employment in the United States. A sequential simulation model based on a set 
of input/output modules, this model is composed of five primary submodules: 

the tax-transfet module, the consumption expenditure ^modu^le, the gross output 
module, the factor employment module and the income distribution module. The 
tax-transfer module estimates household income changes as a result of changes 
in federal tax or transfer (policies. The consumption expenditure module 
estimates the consumption responses by households caused by changes in. their 
disposable income. The gross output module estimates the gross output, sector ^ 
by sector, for 79 sectors and for 23 state regions required to produce the 
final demand generated as a result of income changes (and thus changes in 
consumption pattern^). The factor employment module estimates the labor 
requirements by region and industrial sector to^'produce the output' estimated 
f^jom' the gross output module. These estimate the distribution of the changes 
in earned income resulting from changes in the demand forN^orkers for 15 
earnings classes. A more detailed description of this modftl can te f ound .in^ 
Golladay and Haveman (1977 , 1976) and in Jones and Thorpe. ^ 

2. ^ this model is based on, a Leontief proaucfcion technology; thus, it is 
based on the standard input-dutnut modeJL. assumptions of linearity, additivity, \ 
and nonsubstitutability for eaci of the 79 industrial sectors. It also asspm^jp^ 
stability in the interregj.onal Irade flows. Model parameters are derived €i?om^ 
five sets' of data: ^ ^ 

1. 1963 interindustry flows; 

2. 1963 interregional trade flows; 

3. base-year final demands; ^ - * ^ 

4. 1970 projected f inal*demand; and 

5. 1980 projected final demand. 
« 3. Note that this value consists of two components: (1) the value fr'om 

industries that are direct suppliers of resources to the projects; and (2) the ► 
value from industries that supply the suppliers. The total value of these 
resources is often caiied "dltee.t and indirect" expenditure re<juf rements 
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^^^^^^^ 

ployipent midel^ wit 
coeff IcJLenta (to 
«aii(>lc^etit requli 
cietits (to allocs 



tlremetits for producing this output are derived from an enh* 
two major* components: (1) an array of eii5)loyment-output 
l^ranslate the output generated by our projects Into aggregate 
Its); and (2) an array of occupations-employment coeffl-^ 
the aggregate employment demand among skills) The (fo^ra 
coefficients "^re /determined by labor productivity; the laftet cpefflcierks ' 
summarise the distribution of skills ('indexed by occupation) by indusc^^^ It 
is assumed that /tlie^e Coefficients have been stable implying stability xtr both 
labor productiv lit y and- the occupational distributions of emplc^ent. 

, The assumpcion of stable labor productivity is clearly ; suspect and pi?ob- 
ably .serves to Mas upward our estimates of the direcjt and indirect Miployinent 
^effect. There /are two reasons for suspecting this bias. First, While the h 
model incorporates changes in labor, productivity to the year IftUbin it3 co- 
efficients, further changes in labor productivity have actually occuri-ed since 
that tim^ and /probably bias bur estimates of employment requiremisnts upward ^by 
about flve^ i)etcent.^ Second, while the ass«mption may be defensible when 
simulating smfell changes in demand, it becomes more tenuous when confronting 
large Chang eW/ suaJ0>B the ones contemplated In this study. The reason is 
that such latge changes^ are likely to alter thfe reli^tive cost of labor inputs^ 
and, over tl^e, thi^ is likely to induce employers to substitute nonlabor for 



labor inputsi iti 
from its assumed 



their production processes further raising labor productivity 
1973 level. ^ > 



The e^aplbymerit model , is further augmented by a set of coefficfents which 
allow us -^o^ transform tjie ocdupational requirements into educational require- 
ments. These coefficients are assumed equal to the 1970 distributioil of the 
employee! work force within each occupation by education. No attemp^t^ls made 
to adjust these coefficients for the rising educati^ii^ of the work 

forcey -Our estimates of the educational requ±rement!s:Wfe therefore probably 
biased downward. The bia^ appears to be most serious for professional and 
managerial occqpat^ions and for nonfarm laborers, each of which experienced a 
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below: 



1. Annual changes'in labor, productivity from 1973 to 1977 are summarized 



Year 

1974 
19 75 
1976 
1977 



Percent change 

-2.8 
. 1.8 

4.2 

2.4 



V 



300. 



See, Economic Report of the President, January, 1978 , p. 

.2. The basis for this speculative scen4rio is the prJ^umptioa that the 
elasticity bf supply of labor is smaller than the elasticity of supply of 
materials and capital in the long run. 
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rise of ■ over one, year in the educational attainment of their employed l^or 
'farce^.^' i - , ^ / ■ . 

Indttced s^^^^ effects are derived from a consumption model which 

diStr^ demand generated' by the increased earnings among 56 com- 

niodltlea* The sensitivity of these expenditures to changes iu income is 
derived from tWo parameters for each commodity: " (1) the marginal' propensj^ty 
to consume, and (2) the marginal response of budget shares to changes ityv ' ' 
income. The fii?st parameter nets out savings and^Kderives the total expe^di- 
tute effect and the second param'kter allocates the incremental expenditure 
among commodities- ^ 

GoULaday and Haveman base their analysis on the 1960-61 Survey of Cot^jumer 
Expend ijpites. They explore a number of consumption models based on alt ^j|^ive 
assump^W? about (1) the definition of income "and (2) the behavior of tS^ 
marginal^budget fi?hare with respect to income change. We have selected the* 
parameters of the model which defines income as notmal( rather than current) 
and which assumes that marginal ^budget shares are' invariant with respect to 
al income changes . 

^. -Estimates of the number of jobs created onsite and directly and indirectly 
are disaggregated into 15 earnings classes and 23 regions in orrder^to generate 
estimates of induced employment effects. These induceki ef f ectj? ^rise from 
second-round expenditures* resultirfg f^om the incremental earnings generated 
by onsite^and direct and indirect employment effects. These expenditures are 
assumed to be a function of family income. In order to project the distri- 
bution of incremental earnings by family income class, the G-H model first 
estimates the siz;e distribution of incremental earnings by individual earnings 



1. The median number of years pf .school completed for the employed civil- 
ian labor force by occupation are summarized below for the years 197.0 and 1976: 





Median 


years 


Occuoatibn 


' 1970 


1976 


. Professional and 






managerial 


14.9 


16.0 


Clerical and sales 


12.6 


12.7 


Craft and kindred 


12.1 


12.4 


Operatives 


11.6 


12.1 


Laborers (nonfarm) 


10.5 


12.0 


Service workers 


^ 11.7 


12.1 


assumption is equivalent 


to assuming that the income 



"1 



2. The latti . . 

elasticity of demand is one for all commodities. Hence, this model wd,ll bias 
upward (downwar;dX. expend itures on commodities with low (high) elasticities" of 
demand with respect, to i^rmal incomes Golladay and Haveman, pp.' 31-38. 
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classV and then maps changes in the distribution of earnings into changes in 
the distribution of disposable family income.^ , ^ 

Accounting for the Effects of Fiscal Sub^stitution , In prihcipl e, fuiids . : 
for public job-creation. should be used to provide additional public services . 
In practice, hoWever, this object ive . can be subverted by substituting , these 
.funds for loc^. funds to provide the same amount of services as 'would bave been 

provided even if there had been no public job-creation program.- ^is type of 
^subversion has bgen_^labeled "f isc^ substitution." Existing evidence suggests 
-«iat such siibstitution may have been quite large in such public job- creation' ♦ 
programs as PEP and earlier versions of CETA.2 However ^ many speculate th^t 
substitution may be less prevalent under the current CETA program, Vith its 
increased emphasis in targeting on projects. ^ 

\^ ' ^ • ■ ' ' / ■ ' .^ • ' 

The long-run implication of fiscal substitution for our es;tfim^tes of job^ 

creation is difficult to pin down without kn/wing how the lQC|d/^funds freed by 

^fiscal substitution are eventually utilized. In principle, tftey can ^b^ used - 

to fund other publid services, to reduce taxes, or to reduce d\bt^r build up 

surplus) in the local budget. - ' ^ . 

If the funds are ultimately spent — directly on other services, or by tax^ 
payers who, by virtue of local tax reductions, have more after-tax income 
available for spendin^-then, it is likely that the number of off site jobs 
created will be larger and the number of onsite jgbs will be smaller than they 



1» To accomplish these tasks, th^ model uses a relative frequency distri- 
bution of 114 occupa^tions in 23 regions by 15 earningsyclasses. This distribu-'^ 
tion is derived from the 1970 Census 1 in 100 sample tapes. Incremental earn- 
ings -are first allocated to households by assuming that new earthings accrue to 
households with members employed in'the affected occupations. Income is mapped 
to earnings by assuming that income distributions for workers with new jobs and 
earnings distr.^butions for all workers within occupations are the same, imply- 
ing that income* accruing to holders of new jobs will be the Sean incjWBe of 
workers, in that occupation in 1970. See Golladay and Haveman (1977rrpp. 44-45, 
and Appendix J for further details. C ' 

2. Estimates of the rate of fiscal substitution range from 20 to^OO per- 
cent. However, they are neither precise nor robust in the face of alternative 
assumptions. Fechter (1975), National Planning Association,itWisemaX Johnson, 
and Tomola. For a critical revi^ of these estimates, see Hamermesh^^ Borus. 
For a 'detailed summary of this l:«^rature', see Fechter (1978). 

3. A recent study suggests that the rate may be as low as eight percent 
on projects and twenty percent on other activities (Ifethan, et al.). - However, 
there are reasons to suspect that these estimates are biased substantially 
downward .\ 



would have been if there had b.een no substitution- Since onslte and offsfte 
job-creation effects change in^ offsetting ways \in the face of substitution^ 
total job-^crfeation may not differ sub*^stantially from what woulil have occurred 
had there been no substitution. However, tbe distribution of thes^ jobs by 
occupation and/or education mfi^/differ from what would have been obtained in 

* the absence of such substitution. ^ '* 

'•■<•' ■ ' • 

Sin(je it^is difficult to specify' exactly what the effects of fiscal substi- 
tuj: ion might be without further research into the fiscal behavior of recipients 
5t these job-creatdon funds, a task beyond the scope of this study, we simply 
offer .a range of possible effests. The largest possible effect assumes that . 
none of the resources freed .as a consequence are spent — rather, they are used ^ 
to build up budget surpluses. -Under this assumption, our estimates ^f all 
relative employment effects (i.e., onsite, direct and indirect, and induced) 
are reduced by an amqpnt equal to the raT:e of- Substitution. The smallest 
possible effect as^^kes; that all of the freed resources are spent, either as . 
a result of reduced local taxes or increased expend itures on» other services, 
and that the distribution of these expenditures is exactly the ^ame as would 
have occurred had there been no substitution. Under this ^assumption, our 
estimates of all toployment effects are the sam^^as those generated under the 
assumption of no substitution. Existing evidence suggests that the former 
assumption (which we iSbel the "pessimist ic assumption") may be more realistic 
for estimating short-run employment effects^ \3rhile the latter assumption (which 
we label the "optimistic assumption") may be more reaj^istic in estimating long- 

* rtin effects. 

' n Obviously f^th^ greater the rate of fisc^L substitution, the ssmaller 

will be the number of new jobs created onsite ^a^alresuLt of the xerogram. In 
.the extreme, complete fiscal substitution* (a r^te'T>f 100 percent ^ill mean 
* tl^at no new onsite jobs are created. Instead th'e funding burdeVi)f existing 
onsite jobs is shifted from local to federal sources. If the freed funids are 
\^^^^tit for other public services, then both tlje number -of offsit6 jobs created 

• directly and indirectly and (as a resul^t) t]\e number, of offsite jobs created 
through indtficed second-round expenditure ef;Eects will be larger. If .the freed 
funds are used to reduce taxes, then, while the^ number of the offsite jobs 
created directly and indirectly will be smaller, the^jiumber induced by sectond- 
round expenditures by taxpayers will be larger. 

2. The differences would arise if local taxpayers differ significantly in 
-their consumption behavior from federal taxpayers. This behavioral difference 

' migl]t imply an altered distribution of induced expenditures by industry and 
region and, to the extent that there are industrial aridv regional differences 
in skills, consequent differences in the skill mix of the induced employment 
effects. i . 

3. This assumption will be most tenable when the job-creation funds come 
as a surprise to local officials, so that they do not have the opportunity to 
build them into their budgets. Such ^n(;icipa tory budgeting is only possible whe 

^ local officials know well enough in advance that they can expect these funds so 
that they can reshuffle some of Lhair own funds to other uses. We have found 
one study of fiscal behavior (Gramlich and Galper) the f^p^ngs of which suggest 
that most freed funds are not spent as long as one year after they are received. 



At the time we' were ready for this analysis, only \14 of 115 pijojects for 
which onsite employment estimates were generated in Chapter II were available. 
Our estimates of onsite employftient are, therefore, not strictly comparable • 
with those reported in- Chapter II on this^ account,!* additfibn^ revision^ 
were made itf on^^e employment estimates for some projects subsequent to .this 
analysis that wcpi incorporated into Chapter II, but could not be incorporated 
into thid analysis. Our estimates are, therefore, not strictly comparable to 
those reported in Chapter 11 on this account also.^ The onsite employment ■: 
and cost estimates used for this analysis afre roughly ten percent lower than 
those repotted in Chapter 11,3 Thus, as <a rough guess, we might suggest tTiat' 
the estimates of offs.ite and total job-creation repoi^ted in this Chapter are 
biasejd. downward by ^a^ toughly equal' relative amount. 
•i« . • ' 

Allocating Nonlabor ProjecjC Expenditures Among Industries 

7* '■ 5 i ^ ' ■ ^ ^ — 

In order to be able to estimate the direct and indirect employment effeej^s' 
of these proj ects/act;ivities, we f irstj had to allocate their nonlabor purcha^^s 
to* specific industries. We used several studies to allocate nonlabor project- 
expenditures to. industries [Stern T^75), V^rnez, etal. (1977 ), and /fetS 
(1975)]. From these studies, we were able ^o estimate for each type of pro- 
ject the percentage of expenditures for supplies, equipment,, and materials used 
to purchase products from each of 79 industrial sectors. From the Stern study, 
we used nonlabor expenditures for functional activities. The Vernez^ et al., 
study provided, data for 12 public projects.^ The BLS study provided estimates 



T] Proj^ctv^6^6, which required 13,000 onsite jobs wasjp^t included in 
analysisX ^ , * ! 



this analysis 

2. The following revisions were made; 

# Estimates 

4 » . Project .Initial Revised Difference 

0300 18,000 50,000 32,000 

1004 1,504 18,000 16,496 

042 6 . 16,000 160,000 >• 1,44,000 

3. Chapterll report s. 3.001 million onsite jobs; the analysis in this 
Chapter is based on 2.741 million jobs, a difference of 0.260 mftllon of which 
^.192 million are accounted for above. 

4. The public works projects are: 

1) private one-family housing 12) small earthfill dams 

\ 2) public housing 13) local f^od protectjLon' .> 

-1 3) schools . ' 1^) pile dikes 

I 4) hospit4i£j 15) levees 

s 5) nur^sing homea 16) revetments 

I 6) college housing 17) powerhouse construction i 

\ 7) federal office biillcllug 18) medium concrete dams 

I 8) highways, 19) lock and concrete dams* 

9) sewer ^liiict* 20) large multiple-purpose proj-ects 

10 ) sewer pi anto 21j^ dredging 

" 11) large earthfiii i^iu., 22) miscellaneous civil works 

(See Joiictj for de La 1 1 oik Lhc lypc i J .a a i^tovlded by this study for dlstri- 
Butiiig nonlaboL costs.; 
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of direct requirementa per dollar pf grosa'jDutput*' f qr 129 industrial sectors. 

. These^/were used to for projects . that functioned and pro- 

duc(ed s€^^vlce8 arid materials similar to any ^ these sectors. By fusing find-^ ^ 
:ing^ from these three studie^, we were able to^allocate expenditures for 89 of 
the 114 projects. The remaining 2'6 projects had their expendituresV allocated 
on a judgmental basis. The process of matching projects to studies was 
based^ on 'expected similarities between the projects and prograias studied by ^ 
BLS, Vernez, *ahd Stern and our projects. The projects were judged to be 
similar ifr. (1) their basic program objectives and/or functions coincided; 

* (2) the type's of supplies, materials , and equipment necessary, for the execu- 
tion of the program onsite could be assumed to be analogous or similar. 



? 



A detailed, descriptian of projects and the pon^esponditig studies used to 
allocate^ npnl^or ex^nd it ure m^y be found* in Jones. In both the BLS study' 
and the S^terii study, the coefficients used to* construct our expenditure distri- 
bution were based on the structure of the U.S. indu^tr ial economy in. l9o3'. The ^ 
data- in th^ Ve)rnez> et al . study are based on a variety of ^BLS stirveys taken ^ . 
during the p^od 1960-1969. 

Estimamon of Rates of Substitution . j^... ^ 

As nbted earlier, estimates pf fiscal substitution averaged' over all local 
government 'activity are quite imprecise, ranging from 20 to 100 percent. .Our . 
knowledge aboi^t this form of behavior is even more ambiguous at the activity «^ 
level. Lacking firm estimates,- W have developed crude procedures for develop- 
ing re^bnable "guesstimates*" of the rate, of fiscal sutfetitution by project 
in drder to examine — albeit in a very Unscientific way; — plausible sensitivity 
of our estim'ates of job-creation to alternative assumptions about thiS/^rate.' 

We assumed that no activity experienced ' either absolutely no substitution 
or- complete eubs titution. Instead, activities were . characterized according to 
whether the rate of substitution was "low," "medium," or "high." >^^he rate' of 
substitution associated with these characteristics were: 

low; 25 percent 

^ ^ ,^ medium; 50 percent 



high: * 75* p^erc 

The estimated rates of substitution were developed according Jto the following 
characteristics: (1) whether the activity was relatively new (as opposed to a 
continuation or expansion of existing activity); and (2) t^e sc'ale of any 
ongoing activity. Other things equal, substitution was hypothesized to be 



1. See AppendiA i va t..* a ^uuuu^iy <.t pruJecLa by ^tudy used to allocate 
nonla#or expenditures. • » 
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|p|i;5^;?#v^^ activities.! Table 4 .1 summarizes 

^"^^^''^^ tij^li^^ Jftates of substitution vary considerably among 

fi^i^!^ of '.75 for Fire Protection and Pr^erition 

^ild: P^lrks and Recreation td a low of .25 for Energy Conservation/ Hdiising,' 
aind!^^^^^^ Activities. Rates by activity are described in : 



' Deigning Act Ivlt-^ Clusters , ^ . 

/ v^^^ estimate the employnfent effects of each of 

tiie lU activitiea separately; However, tbe cost of ejstimating these foj^ each 
were prohibitive. Therefore, we gtouped activities Into "clusters.-^' The cri 
teria adopted for ^^rouping wehre structural characteristics, of the indiyiduai 
activities..^ These 'were: (i) the distributiqn of expenditures for materials, 
supplier, and equipment by industry; (2) labor intertsity; and (3) sldLll re^ 

• qulrements. . ' ' i 

^ * . ' ■ i ' 

• ' If , 

The stratification process is displayj^ in Chart ,4.1. Three major 
clusters, were constructed under the a priori ' constraint that there should , 
be^^ no mare than, three major clusters. ^ ^ We used the distcibutlon of the 
expenditures for- materials, supplies, aad equipment by industrial sector as 
the -^ajor criterion for defining the three major clusters. The use of ^ lis^ 



- 1. For example, 'the rate of substitution for- proj ects ^prbVidipg staff 
support for public dervice activities that afe already ong.otog and pperating 
at a realtlvely high level, such as law ehforcSsment and publit . education, 
were assumed to be quite high. Pifoject 0221, Waff Support for Law Enforce- 
ment Agencies, Police and Sheriff Departments^ Including Pispatch Operators, 
Commercial Secur-ity Aides, Field Aides, etc., whichPprovi^ed an estimated. 
.\ 168,000 onsite jobs, and Project 0421, Staff SuppMt .to Expand the Number of 
Teachers to Achieve a I^wer Stu^otKTeacher Ratio, which provides an esti- ^ 
mated 363,500 jobs, were both assipnedVto experience rates of substitution of 
.75. percent. In other words, <^ly 25 percent of the 531,500 jobs provided, by 
these projects.^ 132^875 jobs, were assumed to be new jobs; the remainder were 
assumed to be. jobs that would have been supported by local money even in 'the 
absence of a public job-§lration program. « ► 

^ the other hand, projects providing new services or tending tQ expand 
existing activities engaged^ in at relatively .low levels, suft^i as energy con- 
servation or environmental projects, were assumed to have relatively lotJ 
rates of substitution. Project 0501, Home Related Construction Activities 
. (i.e... Insulation, Wi n te r f za t io n , and We a the r iza t ion) , pr ovid ing an esti* 
mated 28,000- jobs-^ and Project 601, Labor IntenSive Recycling Systems for 
Glass, Paper, Aluminum, and Other Materials, providing an estimated 25,qOO 
jobs, were both assumed to experience rates of substitution of 25' percent. 
In other words, 75 percent of the 53,000 jobs provided by these projects, \ 
39,730 jobs, were assumed to^ be rfew' jobajf the remainder were assumed to be 
jobs that would have been , supported byyOocal f^ds ev^ in the- absence 'of 
j^jblic job- creation *jprogram. , ' ' 

2. Thl^ 'restMction was developed, in part, beca\ise of budgetary coiy- 
straints. Ideally, we woui,<j have pi/ef erred tcT undertake this analysis at a v 
more disaggregate level. ^ \ • ' . . 

r 
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TABLE 4.1 

RATE OF SUBSTITUTION* BY PROGRAM AREA 



, Progrftm Area 
Community Development 
Criinlnal Justice 
Cultural Activities 
Education ' 
Energy Conservation 
Environmental Programs 
Fedei^al Government 

Fire' Protection and, Prevention . 

Health Care 

* / . ■" 
Hotising 

Local. Gjpvemment Supported Buildings 
and -Public Works 

Parks ^nd Recreation ^ 

Private (for Profit) Sector Oriented 
Activities 



Social Services for Children and 
Youth ' ' 



Social Services for the Elderly and 
Mentally or Physically Handicapped 

Social Services - General 



Mi- 



Substitution 
Rate 

.71 

: ■ . ,25 
.43 
.26 
.75 
.72 
.25 

i50 - 

.75 ^ . 
.25 



r 



.31 
/ .50 
.62 



CHART i.l 



THE HIERARCHICAL CUSSIFICATION OF^'ClOStBRS i 





dt^ttlbutlon as a (flustering criterion enhdiices our ability to^d<Blicrlbe the 
'.n^ services provided by the activities within a clu8ter» We were 

'ab.le> $p a^ the c^luste^. on thei^bajSls of 

activity mix and common objectives' and»^ervlces wlthln^lusters (as will be ^ ; >^ 
; \:'8*en; -later ■imt^^ . ' ■ ' . , • '\ ■^..'."■^ 

The fabor Intensity crljter;i^n was adopted because vij^ expected to^ge't ■ "u^''^- 

8igni£i^^tly dl^Eferl^nt toployment effects from activities classified by this r'i-ff4 
chai^acteristlc*. Whether or not to target on labor Intensive activities la a 

critical policy i^sae*" It is, therefore, important that policymakers haye 4 

« some idea of the differefices in oVerall employment effects between these ^ • v 
and noniabor intensive afcttvi ties'. ' , * * V • 



Skill requirement is the third criterion for 0tratifidation^ By adopting 
thl« cfriterion, we hope to provide policymakers with information- on' relative 
employment effects of low-skill activities. 



cluster 'Vlth th e Ms ic objective of 'the delivery of educatiojial, social, 
health, ^nd pi;:ct1l||^^ aervices to the public. We call thi^ cluster the V 



Table 4.2 shows the three major clusters with a categorical breakdown 
of the number of activities by type of service delivered • ^This criterion 
for clust^erlng is quite crude, even though ye. are able to salvage some qu&si* 
descrij^veW names for these three major clusjters. 

Cluster 1 may clearly be descHbed or interpreted as a public services 

"staf f *suppaf t:--edjucatiottai services" cluster. Clustier 2 may best be describe 
as av00t of public works projects which consist of heavy and building construc- 
tio^ili^r^^ we label thls.cluster the "public yorks" cluster or ^ 

V theT^jiiltldlng and heavy construction" cluster. Cluster,3 is best described as 
;> a reslKal set of abti^ities whose allocation formulas ate assigned on the 
basis of whajt we believe to be the more important supplying industries. Mo^t 
are concentrated in maintenance ^nd repair construction industjc:ies« 

'<8iven the three major clysters, we further stratified by labor intensity 
and skill requirement. Table 4.3 shows the^^ resulting twelve clusters generated 
by this stVatification spheme.. An ac tivityVthat required more than 50 percent 

•of its onsite jobft to be filleaC*y unskilled laborers of service workers was 
defined as Ipi^^lail. A la^bor-- intensive activity wate defined* as one with at 
leasts 20 percent of its total wage bill ^pent for ma rai;ials, supplies, and 

y equipment. A more detailed description of the resulting clusters is given in 
Appendix 4C and in Jones. . ^ # 

^ ^ X • 'v ,; • 

Findings . ' • 

^ ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ • 

^ As noted earlier in this Chapter, the net employment effects' of these job- 
creation projects/activities will depend on: the size of the offsite (i.e., 
direct. Indirect, and induced) employment effect and the rate of substitution. 
Table 4.4 g^anmarizes our findings according^ to the labor intensity and the 
skill intensity of the^clusters. Details ^appear in Appendix 4D. 
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TABLE 4.2. 



TYPE OF S^VICES RENDEREfl 



OlUater 1 — r Staff Support & Educational Services 

'■,jr^ ■ , \ . . 

Educational Services ^ 
Office Supplies for Staff Support 
r Police and Guafd Protection Services 
ira3r~^rylcw; " 
Hedlth Services 





Cluster 2 — Building and Heavy Construction 



Office Building Construction 
Public Hdtaing Construction 

Hi^hWy Construction 
Sew^r Line and Plant Qbnstruction 
Large Multiple Purpose Projects ' 
SPams, Levees, Dikes, Flood 

Control Structures 
Dredging 

Pdwerhouse Construction 
Local Pi ood Protection 




Nor of Activities 

„■ i3'V''^:';:/iV-^ 



Building 
Construction 



H^aivy 

Construction 



4 
3 



38 

1 

7 
7 



i 

1. 



1 
1 
1 



Cluster 3 — Maintenance and Repair Construction 

. Maintenance and Repair > Construe tion 
Material Handling Machinery Equipment 
Apparel 

Moto*- Vehicle Equipment j 
Miscellanecius Manufacturing 
Food & Kindred Products 
Health Services 
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TABLE 4.3 

NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES BY* TYPE OF CLUSTER 



" Cluster 1 ^ ■ 
X ' Hlgh^SkjpL Level 



,. • Low-Skill Level 

Cluster 2 

High-Skill Level j 
, LowiiPkill Level 



C lusted 3 



flig(h-Skill Level 
L^SkilJU^Level 



Labor Intensive 




48 

26 




12 



Nonlabor Intehsive 



Total 




v^,:^■•Ar:«)^'il 



25, 



0 




26' 


38 




: [38] 














■ 




. 14. 


■ : v.. 






14-- • • . ■ ■ 




[26] 


t 












9 




19 
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TABLE 4.4 



'I 



. Smf^l OF TOTAL EMPLOyMENT EPFfiCTS AND PETERMI^^^^^ 
• , OF THESE EFFECTS BY TifPE OF CLUSTER: .^/^^^ 



V 



■ ' Number of Jobs Created Ratlo'(R), Offs^e: : V^^R<^^^ 
* Onsite Offalte 
(1) (2) 



^ to Onslte Jofe^ . ■ . y^ltutiiia 



■'ftNieMobBiCreatfed^ 

;0pti|L8tlC ; 7eMl^ 



2,741' . 4,661 



1.69 



.52 



Labor lateiisiye 

.'.Lo^hSHir . 
.Hj^lSkill ' 

• . 

Nonlabor Intensive 
• Low-Skfll 
High-Skill 



1,856 

725 \ 
1,131 

885 
372 



1,344 ' 

794 ' 
*■ ■ 
'549 

3,290 
60f 
2,682 



Source: Jpnes 



s: '/To/all 



Note:Mo'tal8 may not add because of rounding error., .y;^^!^^ 
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• 0.72 ::/: ■ 








;■ 1.10 


■ ■ 


v\.' '1,519 




' . ; ■ / 


-i^si' 




. 82l- ' ;^i 


* . 


.49' 




■ . ■ '.0 

.^,160 


■ 1.63 


.45 : 

■ . ' ' 


:980 V : 


539 


5.23 


.51, 

V ■ 


■ 3,195 / 


1,614-1 

% ' ■ 

■ ■' V ,■■ 

■ 4 .. . 


i ' 

i'^K „.;..i„,^..«.i..rf* 

^o^v...„; if;." 
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Onsite employment is presented i.n coiumn (1) . This statistic is deriv^, ' 
from the data on activities summarized in Chapter II and represents the niimber 
of jobs that wpuld be created onsitir in the absence of fiscal substitution. 
'Slmilfiirly, the offsite (i-e • , direct, indirett, and induced) employment 
summarized in column C2) represents the niimber of jobs that would be created, 
offsite by these in the absence of fiscal substitution.-^ The ratio . 

of offsite tp onslAte jcfbs (R) ^ summarized in column (3) indexes the employment, . 
creation paten tlall of theae' clusters in the absence pf substitution. Fc<im this 
column, it is appAtent; ^lit the employment creation potenti£fl of an onsite dlbt 
varies systematfc^^y. s^p^^ clusters. Other things equal, this potential is 

Intmt^bi^e clusters andj fot given labor intensity, for 
^ P^^^^^5^creatj.'on potential of pnsit^ jobs in nonlabor- 
l,s particularly striking; eaclx onsite job 

additicrtial. 5.23 jobs offsite. _Thia is _ 

^ploymeht estimates derived by other studies for 

>lumn (A) summarizes rates of fiscal ^ubstitu- 
IduLnation' of this column reveals that our estlfkiate 

averaged over all clusters; it ranges from 
SiJii^^L, nonlabor- intensive cluAers to a high of 
isive clusters. < 



ft erf 



higher for nonl 
high-skill Clu 
intensive, hig 
. created^ifl-capfilll 
somewhat higher 
similar types of 
t Ion among the c 
pf Substitution it 
a low of 45 percent •^ 
57 percent 




m 



The ^total job4fcr.ea 
assumptJ.on ^(i.e . , eifeh 
■is fiscal substijtutip 
tax cuts or (expenditure 
multiplying column (1) , 
marized in column' (5 ) . 




|1 estimated under the most optimistic 
Xs no fiscal Substitution or, if JEhere 
e^ freed local funds are ultimately spaht through 

r activities) is produced ^for each cijister by 
job-creation, by (1 + R) . This number is svf^ 



UndeV this scenario, we estimate ^hat a total of 7.3~million jobs can 
;ttltimately -be created by the 114 activities used in this analysis (cblmin 5). 
Of these, the laf^st number, 3.2 million, ^{111 ultimately be created by 
labor-intensive, high-skill proje'cts even though they, produce the next-tro- 
lowest number of onsite jobs. This reflects the unusually large value of R 
found for this cluster. Lftbor-intiefisive activities fhat use low skills are 
of particular interest to policy^ Hial^s^ pec ause "of the increased targeting 
emphasis given to low-skill workers, in public job-creation programs recently. 
They ultimately produce;^. 5 million jobs. 



Total job-creation potential estimated under the most pessimistic as- 
sumption (i.e., that there is^ substitution and that the local funds that are 



1. It is interesting to note the systematic way in which the offsite 
jobs are distributed amongn:ljiei:g^rs . (Appendix IVD.) Over ninety percent 

of the offsite jobs for clusters that are labor intensive are induced (rather 
tlian direct and indirect). The comparable figure for clusters that are not 
labor intensive is slightly more than for ty percent. This :{.s not surprising, 
considering that direct and indirect employment effects arise from expendi-. 
tures on nonlabor inputs. ^ 

2. Vemez, et al., report employment multipliers ranging between 3-7 
and 4.0 for thrcfe partio4jlar types of public works projects — sewer plants, 
flood protection, and federal office buildings. Vernez , et al . , pp. 157-162. 
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released dp not get spent) is summarized in column (6) . . This number, is 
detived by multiplying column (5), the total .job- creation estimate^ under the 
Inost^optimistic assumption, by column (4), the rate of fiscal substiihit^on*?' 
By adjusting for fiscal substitution, we f^nd that, even under the most pessi^ 
mist ic assumption, total job-creatiotfVLll reach 3.5 million. Of this number, 
approximately 1.2 million jobs will be created by clusters cofitaining proj ects 
that primarily use low-skill workers. 

* Givea our estimate of the total number of jobs cr^Jted; under alternative 
assumptiqnH about the impact of fiscal substitution, we c^n derive estimates of. 
the average costs of job-creation (i.e., the cost pet; job created) for each 
cluster. These average costg are summarized in Table 4.5. the cost averaged 
over-all clusters rapg^es between $>,80G-and $12,ia0-perr-job-rf^ 

;n the assumption made about^ the impapt of fiscal sidbstitution. THese costs, 
r^about 15 to 30 percent higher for labor-intensive clusters than for 
cl^isliers that are not labor intensive^ The cluster tha^ produces .j obs at the-^ 
highest toQt is the labor-intensive cluster* using high skill's. Average costs 
of jbb-creation by activities in^^is cluster range from' $8,^600 tt) $16,500. \ 

I ^Table 4.6 summarizes the occupational distribution of the«t)obs created by 

these 114 projects. The distributions are' presented fot all jd^s and sep- 
arately for onsite and offsite jobs. Of fsite jobs are further disaggregated 
into offsite jobs created by direct and indirect expenditure effects and ^off- 
site jobs created by induced expend-iture effects. ^ ' 

We find'ttat 18.2 percent of the Jobs created both onsite and ofifsite are 
professional jobs, 17.5 percent are service joints, 15.9 percent are jobs for 
operatives, 13.8 percent are clerical, and 12. ^ percent are crafts jobs. Only 
one-fourth of the combined onsite and offsite jobs can be filled by the 
relatively low^skill laborers and service workers. 

There is a notable difference bet^ween onsite and offsite jobs In how they 
are distributed by occupation. Almost one-thitd of the onsite jobs, but only 
ten percent of the offsite joWij are prof essional jobs. Similarly, almg^^ 
thirty percent *Df the otisite joDs, but only ten percent of the • offsite jOM\, 
are for service workers. Low-skill occupa tions C^e. laborers and ffervice^ 
workers)^ comprise over 40 percent of the onsite- jobs, but only fifteen 
percent of the offsite jobs. Given the difference, it can be concluded that 
inferences about targeting-^annot necessar ily^be drawn from information about 
onsite skill 'dist;ributions. 



"^''i^ In using this method of. adjusting our employment figures for substi- 
tutiogi, we are implicitly assuming that labor and nonlabqr inputs are reduced 
equiproportionately and that average wages do not vary much, am^ng clusters. 
'^xe latter assumption is^most quest ionable, particularly for ••clusters classi-. 
fled by: s4dHl requirements. High-skill prbjects will have higher^ average 
wages than, low-skill ^projects. / Thus, this, method probably overstates employ- 
ment potential for high-skill projects arid 'understates* It for Ipw-skl;:^^:^ 
projects. 
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TABLE 4.5 



ESTIMATED COST PES JOB CREATED BY TYPE ;OFrCLUSTEit 



Total Costs' 



Number ^ Job^ C^eat$<t 



Optimistic .Pejs^flmtiti^^^ 
(in billions of dollars) Assu^pfion ksii 



All Cluit ets . V . ^ 42,g30 

' Labor Intensive * 19 , 932 

Low-Skill. . - 6,409 

High- Skill ' 13,523 . 

Nonlabor Intensive 22.898 

Low^Skdll ' 5,541 

•. High-Skill 17,357 

i - 

Sourcag : ^ 

Total costs: Rubenstein, Appendix C 
Jobs created: Supra , *»Table 4.4 

Jotct Totals may not add because o^ rounding ertor. 
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Cbat per Jbl) CreatBd-: 

,;()ij1t|ii|a|l^ 

h■lnK^^%ija|;-^^j^Sanm1^ 



% 



3,539. 



5,810 • t 12^102; 



. 3,200 




■■■■■■^■''■iy229:-;;' 


13,522 


1,519 - 






V ::9',^i5 


1,680 

■ ^ . ■ 


;'^^ ':82l 


.\::; :,B;049fe,j''.. 


,16.471 


'4,1^5.; 


■-2,150-:. 




v,' ■ 10,650 


980 


539 


.■, ; >-'"5.:«54- ' 


10,280' 


3,195 , 


1,614 


5,433 


10,754' 




T 
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■ \ ■ .: taple 4.6: • 

DjSTRIBDflON OF J6BS CRATED OCCUPATION: 
AND SOURCE OF JOB-GREAT JON 
'(in percent) 



; 1 r'\' 'M 



Onslte 



I 



• ; . ■ • ; A 

Fr of edd lonal i t ec hn ic al , ] 

anfl kindred I 

• I 

Managera, officials, and | 

proprietqrs | 

' ■■ . . , I 

Sales I 

/ - :\ ' • . ' I 

Cleric alv^aind kindred I 

■ • , I 

Craftsmen^ foremen, ^ I 

.. and kindred , I 



100* Jr 



-Offstte^ 



Direct and | > J Ontiite Plus 
indirect T Induie^d, I . Off alteJt'fc 



Total- 



100. 0 



j Operatj.ves and kindred 


1 if.l 1 

1 -1 


21.4 1 


23. -9' 


1 19.5 1 

■■■ . i:. 


1 liabore,rs 


1 16-. 2 1 


4.2 1 


- . . 
5.3 


1 3^3 1 


. 1 • 

M Seiyice workers 


1 ^ 1 
1 27.5 1 


10.8 r 


7.7 


. 1 
13.2. i 


> ■# 1 BSrmers , > 


. 1 1 
1 0 1 

1 1 


1.4 1 

> 1 


0.2. 


2.2 VI 

■■■■^ / I- 

0 



100.0 



TT 

I idor.q I 100,4 



1 



30.5 


, 10.3 




7.1 


1 12.7 1 

1 . 1 


1.9 


12.4 




13.0 


1 .1 
1 11.9 1 

1 ' 1 


0 


9.5 




10.6 


1 1 
1 8.6 1 


6.4 ^ 


If 17;"^ 




16.4 


•I 1 
1 .19.0 1 

1. - 1 

1 9.6 1 


13.4 


12 . 2 


I' 


15.7 



■47v8'' 



8.5 

6.0 
13.8 
12.8 

15.0- 
6.7 

17.0 
0.9 



% 

'IS 

^ \ I 

■.|:v 
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\Table 4,:7 sjummarizes the educational distrjlbution of the jobs created by • 
':.t4ie8e activities. The distributions are again *preseH#ed for all J^bs and ' 
separately for onslfce and offsite jobs. Offjsite 'jobs are again further dis- -v^ 
aggregated into offsite jobs ci:eated by direct aAd l/ndirect expenditure ' . 

feffect9 ajd offsite jobs created by Induced expenditure effects^.' , . 

/ ■ - ■ ' . -~ • ■ n ' 

^ ^ • ■■ . . ■ 

,{ $lnce the education distributions are derived^ f rom the ocoupatibn distrl- 

VButions, it is not surprising that our findings are similar to those sununarlzed * • ^ 

above for the occupational distribution. 1 We find that 36 percent of th'e^oba 

created both onsitet and offsite can be filled both by workers who have not corti- 

pleted high school (hereafter referred to as "high school dropouts"), 35 per- 

cent "by hig h sch ool graduates, and 28 percent of the jobs require at least some 

post-h^h school education. . 

There -is again a notable ^difference between 6as4.te and offsite /pbs in 
how they are distributed by education. Fully 39 percent of the-onsite jobs, 
but only 36 percent of the offsite jobs cdn be filled by high school dtopoiits; 
30 percent of the onsite jobs/' and 39 percent of the ofi^site jobs can be- . 
filled by high school graduates; and 31 percent, of the onsite jobs,) but only 
25 percent of the offsite jobs require workers wlth^rsome post-h±g.h school 
education. Agaip, given these differences, inferences about targeting 
effectiveness cannot necessarily be drawn from information abo^ff onsi^te 
education distributions. • - ■ , ' 

Summary - * 

To estimate the total job-creation potential of the 115 projects dis- 
cussed in Chapter II, we had to augment onsite -employment ^ith jobs created 
offsite through purchases of nonlabor materials and through second-round, 
effectsf induced by further consumption ^penditutes by those employed (both 
o^nsite and offsite) 3S -a result of thie total 'expend iture on the, job- creation 
programs. We also had to adjust the' ^ob-creation^ estimates for the possible 
€(^fects of fiscal* substitution. We were able to make these two sets of ad- C 
justments .for llA of the 115 activitie's identified in Chaptet II. 

Offsite effects were estimated using sequential simulation model based (On ^ 
a set of input-ojitput modules developed by Golladay and Hayeman. The totai 
job-creation estimates were clapsified alternatively by occupation and. 6y 
education in order, to assess poteirtial skill imbal ances that* might a^ise from 
imol erne n tat ic^ of these activities. * ^ 

' ■ . " r , 

We allocated the nonwage costs of each activity among' industrial sectors 
(in order to derive offsite job-creation estimates) ^ and we made crude activity- 
by-activity estimates of the rate of fiscal substitution. ^ 

• .'i ■ • - 

The 114 activities were aggregated into nine clusters , classified accord- 
ing to the Industrial distribution of nonwage expenditures, labor intensity, * 
and skill intensity of the projects. ^The analysis in this ^apter focused 




1. Appendix IVF contains the distribution of education by occupation 
"used to generate the education distr ibutigiXB summarized in Table 4«7. 
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TABL« 4\7 ^ 



•V;-. • - 



DiSTOlBHTION OF JOBS CREATED BY EDUCATION " 
» ' 'f^. SOURCE OF JOB-«ffiATION 



Off site 



Years of School 

Completed 

' ■ ' ■ ■ 

■. ' ■ . ■ . _ « ■ ■ - 
Less than or equal 
V to 8 years 

9-11 years , 

^ ^. • . ■ ; _ • • . ■ 
12 years 

IJ-IS years* 

16 years or more 



0ns It e 



18.2 



Source: Appendices IVF, IVG 



Direct and 

"Total— rtrrdl 



.15.1 




15.7 



20.9 

29.9 * - 


.20:6 ' ' 

39.0 


'*. 

40,0. 


20 

■ "38.4 




'26, 5 ' - J 
35.5- . 

t ^ - .. .» 


12.6 , . * 


13.8 


^ 13.4 








18.3 


■\ 11.5 


9.9 

L 


' 12^ 




14.6, 

* 


IVG. 






■ ■ * • 














■ ■ <^ - 
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on the labor intenlity and the skl.Xl Lltepsity dimensions of the clusters^ 
7T?otiil employment^. effeXits wete geiierateSd under ^two alternative assumptions 
^ about the ii&pact^W^ f iscalr, sid>stitutiot^: . .(1) th^ there was either no 
f iscal substitution, or if there* was, ^hat the *resour ces freed by fiscal 
substitution were spent (fehrougji tax cuts<^or other public expenditures) as 
they would have been if there had been no^ substitiution; and (2) that there 
is, fiscal substitution and the free^itf resources 'are not ^^ent^ The former^ 
assumption was dubbed the "optimistic assumption" and the latter the "pessi- • 
mistic assumptioh." Our findings are as^follows: * 

Depending on ^ssjjmptit>ns made about the iinpact of fiscal, Isubsti-^ 
' * tution, total job-dreation (both onsite arid offsite) from the 

. » 114 projects used in this analysis can range fjoom 3i5 million 
to 7.3 million jobs. Of these, rougTH^ 2.2 milliqn to 4.6, 
million would 'be offsite jobs. i -''^ — 

• The cost per job created ranges frdm, $5,800 to $12,100 depending 
on^the assumptions made about the impact of substitution. Jhese 
cdsts are about 1-5 to 30 percent higher figr labor-intensive 

.clusters. |P 

• Employment multipliers average 1.69, suggesting that 169 toti^l 
jobs can be created for every 100 new onsite jobs. This multi- i 
plier varies substantially among clusters, ranging from a low'of 
0.5 for labor-intensive, high-ski ll^^usters , 3uch as^st^ff sup-, 
port in the education ai;^ criminal j^ptice areas, to a *.high of* ^ 
5.23 for nonlabor- intensive, high-skill cii;ste'FS, such as public/ 
works . ^ — ' * 

X o' • The rate of substitution assuiped for all clusters was 0.52." 'It 

ranged from a low of 0.45 fgr nonlabor- intensive \ow-skill clus- 
ters^ to a high of 0.57 for l^bor-int^nsive, lowr-sklll cluster^. 

^ ■ . \ , " . ^ 

• Ac tivitiesutilizing "relatively large ambunts of low- ski 11 labor 
• ^ were able to provide 1.2 million to 2-5 million onsite and pf f- 

* site JcJbs. " 'I 

7* ■ \ \ . 

• * About one-tout Lli or Llic Jobs created by all activities could be 
» filled by Xow-skill labor (i.e., laborers and service workers). 

However, the skill distribution of these jobs, measured in terms 
of occupa-tiou, difters bet we en Jobs created onsite and jobs 
created offsite- About two-^fitth ot the onsite jobs, but onl-y 
15 percent of the otftiite jobs can be filled by low-skill labor. 

• The £>klli a 1 L Ibu t iw v,t Lhui*^ Jobs, measured in terms of edu- 
cation, d ^es no t di f f e » q..i te So d rama t ical Ly . Ap prox ima tely 
35 percent ot the j otfs r ea ted both onsite and offsite can be 
filled by workers wtio did not i^ompiete high school. However, 
there is a'notablc ditfercnce between onsite and pffsite dis^tri- 
buti6ns In percentc^ge requiring completion of high school. Only 
30 percent -oi^'the onsite jobs, Lut over 39. percent of the offsite 
jobs, required completion of li years of schooling.. 



■■■■ '.■ /■ ■ , , T \ ■ . • ., - ■ .: ' 

•r-^. : . ' V. the' SUPPLY OF SKILLS AVAILABtE . . " 

V,/*' • • FOR NEWLY-CREATED PUBLIC JOBS - .' * , ■ 

Ihtrbductlon • ^ * , . 

The feasibility of public job-creation programs depends in part on whethe 
the . skills /req^red by the Jobs created match the skills available from the 
target groups at which jche^ae^rograms are aimed • The potential for rapid Job- 
creation' without Extensive ffainirig }fec^ee less feasible when ski'll&^ required 
exceed skills' available* Uhder these conditions ot excess demand ^jdupward' 
pressur^jiiay be exerted »on wage rates that may ultimately result upward 
p^ressLurnp prices. This type of inflationary impact would constitute an addi 
tlonat |Ht of a public job-creation program that could reduce its feasibility 
Chapter IV described mdthods and findings from our analysis of skills reqtilred 
by -the projects/activities identified. This Chapter summarizes findings from 
our study of skills available.^ ' . ^ 



Estimates of skill availability ai;^e?6presented in the form of the size of 
alternative' target' groups for job-iiVeattJ&n^rogra^^ In the case of the unem- 
l^ldyed, the -numbers iri these targe t grp^pu|lre further translated into full- 
year-equivalents of jobs required to meiet^heir employment needs on the basis 
^ of estimates of duration of unemployment to make ttiem comparableCto the estir 
marea.^pf job-creation displayed in Cha^tcur IV. Lack^.ng -suf h infolmatian ' 
^or other .t^dt^et groups^/^we cannj^voresent similar estimates /of jdb-creationi 
d^niand for tneni^wi thoul^^ assimptiong^i^f ^ such •esti- 

mates,- we arbitrarily |8fe\J^^ two 
members of tjh^se other tai^^^H*^^"" 

V 

^Scope and Methods^ ^ 



TJie characteristics df the workers to be placed in these jobs depends 
critically on the type of targeting etivisioped for the publijc job- creation 
program. Examination of the recent histor]^ of such programs reveals a schizo- 
phrenic policy in, which the emphasis has shifted back and forth between stru^ 
. tural and countercyclical- objectives. ^ 'Recent changes in the CETA legislatioh' 
and new policy initiatives, in the form of the jobs Component of the Program 
for Better Jobs 'and^ Income , the Carter Administration's welfare reform package, 
have shifted the ^xisting (and proposed) job-creation programs, reducing the 
emphasis on courfte^^^^yclical objectives and strengthet^ing their structural 
objectives (Fecljter, 1978). 



1^. More' details about methods and findings discussed in ,ehis Chapter may 
be Jound in Thorjie, 1978. • " ; ' 

^. The countercyclical program aims at providing jobs for' the unemployed, 
regardlesa^f skills and labor market handicaps, whereas the structural program 
aims at providing jobs for those worker^ who, regardless of employment status, 
are believeij^to have significant and severe labor market handicaps because of 
their' lack ot skills. . : 

• • • 




fOo distingui'feh •betijC'en structural and countercyclical programs, we pre- 
sent estimates .under al|lternatlve aggregate demand assumptions, approximated by 
aggregate tiftemployment\ rates.- The structural' scenario Is represented by. the 
year 1973, when the unemploVmen^ rate was 4.9/percent. The countercyclical 
scenario is based oh the y^ar |^75 when the unemployment rate was 8.5 percent.^ 
We ihave aged these estimates to 1978 levels^ to control for trend effects. 

■ ■ ■ ^ - ' \ ' ' ' 

.focus attt attention on th'e\)anemployed as a target group and 
ites of both the number who are unetaployejd at any time during 
year and the amount of job-cfeatlon required to meet their 
ids Specific e^stimates are- also presented for the long-term 

— — . ■ . \ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

1. The pear est p^ak.of the business cycle for the period was November 
1974; the nearest trough was March 1973. Because of resource constraints, we 
have confined ourselves to only one countercyclical scenario. In principle, 

\ alternative scenarios can be estimated for years ^.n which unemployment* rates 
were lAs than 8^5 percent, but more than 4.9 percent. 

2. Initi'gily, we^ used age-sex specific population multipliers for 1973 
. and 1975.** However, in our final aij^alysis, we use an average multiplier for 
•\ each'-^ear . , ' 

Population Multipliers for Persons - 
14-65 Years Old the U.S., from 1973 
J^ ,, . and 1975^ to 19 78, by S^k 



\ 



IB % 

1973 ■ ' " 1975 



Made ; Age . . , > 

14-24 years o>Ld ^ 1.067 1.024;^ 

- '25-44 years old ^ 1.147 1.086 

45-65 years old h.00& Ji.007 

Female : Age ' • " * ^ 

.14-24 yeats old 1.065 1.024' 

/ * 25-44 years old 1.138, ^.085 * ' 

, ' ,45-65 years old' ^ ' I.OI7' 1.006 y 

'Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Cujy renC Population Reports , Series, p\2*5, N.601, 
"Projections of the Populati^o-n of the flhit?ed states: 1975-2050," U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1975, Table 7, pp. 41-44. U.S. Bureau of the ^/ 
^Census, Qurrent Population Reports , Series P-25, No •.^JSl, "Projections of the Popu- • 

lation of the United States by Age and Sex to 20l3," (iJS. Government Pointing 
Office, Washington, D.C. , 1967, Table 8*, pp.'70-f5.' 

3. Estimates of unemployment based on this definition are expected?J|o be 
larger tha^fr est Ima tes based on commonly-used , definition of unemployment, which 
is based on latsar market experience in the week preceding the, survey , ^because 

the consideraol^ amouno of turnover e3y>erletfced in labor markets during a y 
year. The former estimates are«general ly three to fouf times larger than the 
'*'>il^'ter estimates. Since the iob-c oeat ion under study in this report ts aimed 
In p^t at meeting the eiupluym<?ut ^eeds o^ members of particular unemployed 
target giTOups who ^xpe^lence unemployment, we" belieye^ that 'esbiiqa tes of jobs 
required to meet these needs should be based on pri*or-y ear estimates of an- 
employment since they include all persons whongxperience some unemployment. ^ 
and since ihi^^f difuw/ws to deiermine the duration of a completed spell of un- 
employment . T 
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unemployed. Our "estimate of the long^teni^ uh^mp 1 bye d-»- those who were unem-. 
ployed for 13, weeks or more, on ^ve rag (^'-considers a characteristic of /' 
unemployment (diiratipn) that is expilciti^* incorporated in current public^ 
iob-creation legislationT^ The, jobs required to meet the employment needs 
of unemployed wcftrkers are also .displayed by skill level (proxied by education 
and. occupation) . , , - * ' . 

We then turn our attention to other possible target groups that have.^beeri 
considered, but have not been explicitly incorproated irj/current public job- 
creation, programs — the "hidden" un^ployed^ and the underemploy^d.^4^ Estimates 
for these target groups are ^displayed only in terms of numbers' of workers since 
available da^ta do not permit us translate these numbers iiltb appropriate job 
estimates. Estimates of , these numbers are also • displayed in tferms of skill 
(i.e., education and occupation) in order to give the reader some sense of the 
types, jobs that* will be netessary to meet the, employment needs of these 
target grbups.^ Looking to 'the future, we then present estimates of the number 
who would, iii 1981, be pligi'b^, for, and williqg to accept , low-wage jobs under 
the Carter Administration's Procram for Better Jobs and Income. 



.1. The current criteria for eligibility under^Title VI of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of>^9)3 (fETA) 'inclTId^ individuals who 
are members of households which have cdwent 'gross family income (adjusted to 
an annual basis) that is less. than 70 pertent of the lower living standard 
income level, or retjtizre that thd individual: 

• (1> has been receiving unempldyment^ compensation for fifteen or more 
I weeks; ' . , . ^ 

(2) \is not eligible Sor such benefits and has been unemployed for 
"\ \f if teen or more weeks; 

(3) *Vias exhausted unelhpioyment compensation benefits;.' or ' 

(4) is part of a family"which is' receiving aid- to families with 
dependent children. 

Low6r living standard incoine level is defined as the income level detepnined* 
annually by the Secretary based upon the n;ost recent "lower living standard 
6udget" issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. ^ 

2. «Th^^:^dden unemployed are defined as workers who report themselves to 
b^* put of th^^ labor force, rather/than unemployed, bifK^ho would be^ willing to 
take a Job if one were offered them . This -group of workers — frequently 
referred to as "discouraged' workers" because their motivation to leave the 
labor ftrce stems from- poor JobI prospects — is generally included in principle, 
if not in practice, in most definitions of target groups for public job- 
creation programs. ' ^ - , 

3. The 'underemployed are defined as workers who were employed part-time 
for economic reasons in the week pr;ior to the survey. This group is. not mutu- 
ally exclusive with our previous groupa-^-chat is, those who were unemployed for^ 
any length of- t'ime during the previous year — a,nd could therefore result ^in an 
uj^waVd bias in our estimate ot skill availability- * Hoye\fer , * thfe overlap of 
these two types of workers is £>mall , .amounting to a little more than 6 percent 

in both employment scenarlua, Implyiiig that the bias is rel ative^.^ smali . 

; . ' ^ ■ ■ • ■ 



Table 5*1 summarizes key aspeii&t'S";^^^ our findings: rhe amount of job- 
creation required and the se n s i ti v i t v Lj ^Rt w c ip j .otPfe^ e a t ion r^uirement Jto 
labor market condi<ionB for ihe^fblje^^^^elected^ 

. • the^unemployed, . - J ' 

* " • • the* "hid den'- unemployed, & ;^ . 

■ .■ .. . ■ " ' 

• -the underemployed, ^ ' ^ . w 

• potential welfare reform particdpants. 

■ ■ • % 

Job-creation requirements are^ expressed , where feasible, in terms of the num- 
ber of year'-round, full-time equivalents to make them consistent with the 
estimates of jobs created summarized in Chapter IV. Major conclusions that 
can be drawn from this table aire: * . . 



• The' total unemployed, the single most fliportant target group, 
numbers from* 12.4 to 17.9 million, depending on the. rate of 

unemployment. . " ' ^ 

. \ * ' 

• The number of j obs * necessary for these workers would ranfee be- 
tween*2.5 ,and 4.6 million jobs. 

• If targeting is restricted to the long-term unemployed, then" the 
size of the target group shrinks dramatically to a r-ange of 2.4 
to 6.0 million workers. . * . 

» ■ - _ 

•* The number of jobs necessary for these workers would range between 

^ 1.3 and 3.1 million jobs, depending on the rafe of unemplo3nnent. 

■V 

• In addition to the unemployed, we estimate that. there are approxi- 
. mately 1.3 to 1.6 million "hidden" unemployed i>ho could ^:onstitute 

rget group for publicly-created jobs.^ 

We also estimate that there are 2*8 to 3«5 million worlcers who are 
involuntarily employed part-time because they are not able to find 
full-time- j obs. These "underemployed" workers* could also be a ; 
target for publicly-creat^ jobs. . 



'^is estimate is slightly higher than comparable estimates derived 
frcp t^e Consumer Population Survey and published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics*. The fiLS estimate was 0.7*million ici 1973 and 1.1 million in 1975~rou.ghly 
\30 to 50 percent below our estimate. The difference can be attr^ibuted to differ- 
ences in methods used to, derive the estimates. BLS bases its estimate on a 
response to a survey question. Our estimate is basedv on the parameters of an 
econometHTic model. See Thorpe, 1978, for further details. 



c 




TAB 




NUMBER OF WORKBgSi^D FlJLL-^YEifiLR-BQUIVALENTS 
IN SELECTED TARGET tJROUPS IN ,1978 AT 
ALTERNATIVE RAtSs OP UNEMPLOYMENT^ 



Target Group ^ 
Unemployed 

y ^ 

All 

Long-term^ 
"Hidden" Unemployed* 

' 'Ml- e 

Undenmpl oyed 

Welfare Reform ^ 
Participants 



Size of. Population 

. . if . 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE EQUALS: 

4>9 percent 8.5 percent 



12.4 
2.5 

■ a. 3 

2.8 



17.9^ 
6.0 

1.6 %^ 
3.5. 



3.2 



Full-year- 
equivalents*^ 



UNEMPLOYMENT RATE EQUALS: 
4»9 percent 8,5 percent 



2.5 
1.2 

0.65 

. 1.4. 



4.6 
3.1 

0.8 

1.75 



1.8 



Notes: a*. Unemployme'nt rates are atiqual averages of monthly rates, based on 1973 
and 1975 expedience. ^ ^ ' 

4).. In millions.! • . ' 

includes imemployed workers with more than 13 weeks '©f unemployment in 
prior year. ' »* • 

Defined as trorkers who are not in the, lab or^ force because of poor employ- 
' - ment prospects. • V , 

e. Defined as part-time employed workers who would like to work full-time. 

f. Estimates .are for the year 1981 and assume an unempl ijnnent rate of 5.6 
4 pe/cent. 




Source: Thorpe, 1978. 
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• Jif .we estimate that one jpublic job wl4l have to' be created for 
every two workers 'classified as "hidden" unemployed or under- 
€mpl03r^d,*\then an additional 2.0 to 2^5 million jobs would 
have "tk) cHlH^ted to meet the employment tiieeds of these .target 
•groups . 



5t • Finally, we estimate, based on Labor Department tabulations,^ that 

• * in 1981 there would be about 3.2 million persons who would be will- 
tJ^-^y-X' ■ work in^^pfjroximately '1 .8 million publicly-created minimum-^ 

*^r^M^ wage^jobs. Th^«^ersons would constitute the target group for ' 
• publicly-created ^obs under the Program for Better* Jobs affif Income. 

Table 5.2 simimarizes character i^^cs of a "structural" program.: We have 
arbitrarily defined these characteris^cs as the amount of. public job-creation 
required and the characteristics of the target groups at an unemployment rate ^ 
of 4.9 percent.-' 'Such a program would have * the following characterlsti^cs: i 

y > ' , ■ , . ' ■ •'■ ■ ■ ■ •■ ^. • 

• - It would have to creajte 2 ^5 .million iobs for .12 .4 million uii- ^. 
. ' employed workers, if all unemployed Jere considered 'the target , 

I .* group. 

• It would have to create only 1.2 million jobs for 2.*5 miM.ion ^ 
workers if targeting was focused on the long-term unemployed. 

, ^ ■ ■- / . ■ ^.•••^^ ' 

• Assuming one public job. would have to be created for^ every two \ 
hidden unemployed or ^underemployed workers, an^ additional 2.05 '\ 
million jobs would have to bfc created to meet tjie employment 
needs of the' 4.1 million workers in these targe t groups . 

Btoughly 'two-fifths of' fhe unemployed, atjd the hidden unemployed 
• , • ^ would-be workers who had not completed high scHildl . 

^ • A slightly larger fraction (c/ne^half) of the' underemployed and. 

those who would be willing to accept minimun^wage j ops, would bte 
workers who had not completed high school. , > * * 

• Only one-tenth of the unemployed and ^15 joercent of the under^ 
employed workers ^Swould be unskilled blu^^ollar labor^s. ' ^ 

1. This estimate asTsumes: the hidden unemployed have about the same 
duration'of unemployment as the long-term unemployed (i-e., 37.5 week3);^$ind 
(b) the underemployed work an average half-time (20 hours per weekl for 52 
weeks but would like to work full-time (40 hours per week). .Th^ jat>^creation 
requirement for the underemployed ^hera^ore only fills in the gap between their 
actual work experience and their derivfed work experience. 

2. We are indebted to Gary Reid , Department of Labor, ASPER for providi 
us this tabulation. 

3. Existing estimates of the minimum fate of unemployment attainable, 
through macroSftonomic measures without causing an intolerable acceleration 
in the rate of « inflation . range upward from 4.75, depending on assumptions 
about the demographic composition of the labor force. 




Target Group . " 
Unemployed 
All 

Ung-Tem 

I 

"Hidden'' Onemployed'^ 
UnfferAploywJ®'^ • 



\ Welfare Reform ' * ,< 
■ Participants 1 ' ^' 



»Kotei 



'JdB^CREATION MllREMENTS AND SKIIiL CHAllACTERISTICS 
,"0P SELECT^ TARGET GRfflJPS fS A STRUCTBRAt,^ 
PUBLIC JOB-CREATIolKfROCp IN 1978 ' ■ ' 



Percent 

NuiDl)er, qf Number of High School 



Percent 

"umoer ot Number of High School Percent • Seiiakiiled ' 
Jobs^ Workers'^ Dropout t , u4illed!l' a^^ 



2,483 
1,238 



626 



1,416 
1,813 



12,449/ 
2,492 



1,253 



2,831 



31237 



39 
40 



39- 



47 



49 



U 
10 



11 



n.a* 



36 

-36 



36 



n.a> 



Percent 
..White- 
CoUafj 



Percent 
Service 
Woricers 



■34 



17. 
IS 



33 . !> 



25. 



IB 



J'fl- ' n'.a. 



. ?4 Based on uneiployment r'ate of' 4.9. percent In 197B. . ' 

0. In thousands. ^ ' , ' 

, c-f. See notes, Table 5.1. , ' * I . ' 

g. Includes about 6 percent inexperienced workers. \- • ' ' . . ' 

h. Defined as the. Census major 09cupation class;. non-to laborers. . ■ 

• 1* lll^l tt T "i" occupation classed, opera^ves, and craft and kindred workers, 
j. fi d >as he four Census oAjor occupation classes: professional and technical;. managers 

* and administrators, "sales workers) and 'clerical' workers. • 
•n.a. Not available.^ ' * , . • , v ' . * 

' Source: ; Thorpe, 1978. ' ' ' /. ' ^ - > ' « . 



• APPt'OXjhnately ;56 p^prceht of these target groups would be -semi- 
•Va;. V flkll^^ laborers. 

■ r ''^.^^^ . Roughly one- third of the wemployed and onerf ourth^of the undeiS 

' ' employed would be white-collar workers. V >^ 

\ , • . : , . . ,. - ^ 

• Approximately , one-sixth of these target groups would be service 
workerstj* . A , ' 

y Table 5.3 summarize^ characteristics of available supply for a particular 
countercyclical program — one in which the unemployment rate increases from 4.9 
percenr to. 8.5 percent/ a 3.6 per^||ntage point change. Clearly, these charac- 
teristics — particularly, the numbet of additional jobs r5e<Hiii^ed and the number 

rof additional workers in the target group—may differ substantially, for alter- 
native changes in unemployment rates. The par ticuli^iT countercyclical progcfiun 
summarized would have the following characteristics:. . 

• It would have to create an additional 2*1 million jobs for an. 
additional 5.5 million unemployed workers if all unemplciyed were 
con^i^ered tfie target group. V 

- i ' 

• I't would have* to create, an additional 1.8 million jobs^ for an' 
additional 3.'6 million workers if targeting was focused only in 
the long-term unemployed. 

■ 

jsuming-- one ^mbl-ic job would he* necessary fo^ every - two hiddep 
unemployed or underemployed wbrke;rs^, O.^millipn more additional 
. Jobs would have to be crea^ted to m^et th^ coun teroyqlical employ- 
ment needs of » the additional l.t^ million workers in these target 
groups.. 

o« The educatl^onal scharacterist ics — particularly, the perc,ent who 
did not cofiiplete high school — would differ from the. struotiir ally 
.employed displayed' in Table 5.2; fewer, approximately 30^to'' 37 
percentj would be workers who had not complfeted^ high school . 

A slightly Smaller proportion of the countercyclical target 
group would be unskilled blue-collar workers. 

.;About one-half of the unemproyed but Qnly one-eighth of the under- 
N .^^mployed would be semi-skilled and skilled bliie-cpllar workers. 

• slightly^maller proport^n of the countercyclical unemployed 
ifiould be whit^collar or s3Pvice workers. However, almost two- 
fifths of the underemployed wouldfbe service workers. 

The Implications of these estimates of skill availability for the £easi^* 
biltty'jpf large-scale public job-oreation are examined in Chaptej^' VP bV com- 
paring them to the' estimates of the total skill requirements*''£en6rate^l by the ."^ 
114 projects identified earlier. ■ " 

t " .■ 

•• ^ ^■- . ' ■•■ 

• Wi ^ ^ ' . . • ' 



TABLE 5. 3 



j)F, SELECTED TARGET GROUPS FOR A-COUllTERCYCLlCAL^ 
;P0BLIC JOB-CRMTION PROGRAM'IN'l^ 



Nuiber of Number of Percent 
Additional Additional' Hlg.h School 
Workers^ . Dropout ' 



TargetGroup 



All • 
, X tong-Tenn^ 

J "Hidden" Unemployed 



d' • 




.2.11 
' 0.15 

I 

0.35 



5.fr 
3.6 



0.3' 



0.] 



•32 
37 



/■ 



• • 29 
3i 



Notes • : ' 

■a. Based on unemployment rate from 4.9 to 8.5 percent, 

b. In" millions. ' . <■ , 

c-^e. See notes,, Table 5.1. 

f-t. See notes g-j, Table 5.2. . ' • 



.^ource: Thprpe, 1978. 
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VI. ASSESSING POTENTIAL SKILL IMBALANCES . > , . 



■ . ■ » . 



The feasibility of larg.e^8c;ale public job-d^<i(|q^^ iln an".linpbr-» . " 

/^im^ there will be an adie<jm^J^ / 

the Jobs created / , Gircums tancejj i&der ^^ic^h the numl>er of 
- jrbbs crea^e^ip^ supply can give risie td employment bottlenecks that 

j creat4p upwa^a p res siuyt on wage rates and, ultimately , to similar pressi^j^ on 
/; TJricM. The existenlH of such bottlenecks would requlcre careful selection of v^^^^ 
pro;Jects to ie. undertaken in order, to minimize their potential inflationary ' 

effects. ' ' - ■, ■' 

• • : ^ > ^ • ■ . - . : • . ....... 

This Ghaptey- ^sesses the potential for ,employment*b6ttlenecks. Nationial 
estimates' of "demand" 'for labor created -fey the onslte and off site' empXoymetjft; 
^effects discussed in Ghapter IV aire compared to national* estimates of "supply*'*' 
of labor avail^able frog th*e target groups' discussed in Ghkpter V. Since 
national ^estimates 'ar&%&±ng^ compared,, the findings are not applicable to 
any particular local area.. * 

The comparisons are broken down by aggrega'tes of project- clustery and; 
target groups, and -are presented se'parately for a struc tural program that Would ^ 
. operate at relatively low rates of uhemployment (4.'9 perceht) and for a 
J^J^pd^^ibitlatlon struc tural- eye Ileal program that would opera,te at higher ievels 
of unempfoyment (in this case, S^S- p^rcent)^ /Recall that 'in phaptet IV we , 
' displayed job-creation est-lmates separately ^or arternative assumptions about 
, fiscaj substitution and* its impacft. Only estimates for the '^optimistic"* 
assumption — that all job-cr£;^tion funds, are ultimately spdnt are displayed . ^ 
in this GKapter^-for ease in exposition and «ince it is the more r^e'ason/ible 
assumption for long-run impact analysis. This ass umptijon produces the largest 
possible "demand" ^or labor and, a^:cordingly , will tend to make our findings 
. about feasibility relatively conservative since it is likely to result in 
a larger number of employment bottlenecks. * 

Further recall that th^ -ggt'imates of jfob-creation, ("demand" for labor) 
reported in Ghapter IV were/^de for only 114 of the ^33 activity areas iden-* 
tlf led J earlier in Ghapter II and are, therefore, biased downward by 'a sub-^ 
stantial amount. This bias will, tertd to make our findings about feasibility 
,jjiore* lilperajL than they would have bejen had we.been abXe to estimate the job- 
. * creation potential 'of all 233 activity ^reas. Employment bottlenecks are leas 
likelyjto appear for 114 activities than for 233 activities* , \ ■ "^•^ 

» ■* • ' . . 

Finally,* ib is difficult to draw infec^ences about feasi'bilit^ from occupa- 
\. - tional comparisons for narrowly-/fo cased targef groups T ^An insufficient "supply" 
of pr of esisio'nals and managers in a low-skill 'i:arget group, for example, does 
not*necessarily render a particular project-cluster infeaslble since*that 
V supply is likely to be available predominantly from outside- the taBftet^^^^^Sbf^. 



because of these biases and others . impl icit in our estimates of "supply" 
and "demand", and the Mif flcul ty in- drawing inferences , from occupational com- 
p^irisons for narrowly-focused target groups, the analysis presented^ ^in thi^' 
Ghapter ^hou{^d be considered crydie atid quite tentative- \ ^ 
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C We find that the 114 actlVpit'les u^ed to estimolfce "demand" are capable 
of^eneTatlng more than enough jobs to meet the employment needs of'^jfi/ pai>- 
tlciila^ target group. In ^a struiiturala-cycllcal 'pr.o^am^ and, a forJ;lorl , in a 
structural program.,, In ^oth (faS'es, bottlenecks are distributed across alls . 
occMpa'tions. This ^suggests that any attempt to imjflement all 6f these activ- ' 
ities.is likely tp produce employment bottlenecjcs; fherefore, a jud^cioifs { 
selection fxom-amofig them Woiild be desirable. ' 

We fj.sci-' f ind that the particular .subsets of clusters ex-^ined here are 
suitable' for certain target groups. The'^labor-intensive clusters create,^, 
"demand" that roughly balances with the "supply" available, from the long^ * 
term .unemployed* for the •pat'ticul ar ^struc turalrcyclical piyjgiram examined in^ ^ 
thi4, study (j^.e.^, .one that would be operating at an unemployment r^te '8«5 ^ 
vpercent). It creates^oughly^ 700, QOO j obs more than^jpuld be nercessary to ;^ * 
provide jabs for^ll observed unemployed workers in a struC'tural^ grb^ram. ^ 
The bottlenecks iA this program are in *th6 whiter collar occupa t;i'6n9-^pro- 
f 6ssional-managerial and clerical-sales. Similarly,* the Apw-skill clusters v 
crepCe about ,800, 000 jpbs more than is necessary to provide jobs for. all 
low-skill unemployed workers in the structural-cyclical programs and roughly 
a, Sufficient liumber of- jobs necessary to provide york for all observed 
unemployed in the st rue tural progr-^m.. Botjtlenecks also appear for white-collar 
workers , in thia target group, but €nese can be eliminated if workers in these 
.occupations are drawn from the ^pool of all observed unemployed, finally, the 
low—skill, labor-inteijsive clusters create enough jobs to^ provide a rough; 
bala^e>wlth the "supply" available from the low-skill unemployed in the 
structural program. Here ^ga^n, bottlenecks appear for 'white-collar ocdupar « 
tibns when "supply" is confined to the low-skill or the long-term (Jnemployed, 
however, these ^occupational bottlenecks can .^toin be allleviated by^ drawing' 
from'the larger pool of unemployed workers. 

' ' •■ - ' 

Aggregate Find'ihgs » /' ' . - ' • 



" ■ ♦ i - 

: r ^ . 

0 



\ Tab^e 6.1 summarises our* earlier findings. - WeVeported in Chapter IV. 
that, depending on the assumption made abqut fiscal' substitution and the 
disposition Of local funds released by. such substitution,^ anywhe;^e from 
*3. 5 million fo ,7''. 4 million jobs -could be •created' botb onsite and offsite by 
the llA projects analyzed. Hereafter,* this job-creation will -be referred to 
'^s "demand." Table 6.1 ^ummaruzes this demand fpr ^0ll cluster^s as well a9 
for par ticalar subsets' of clusters--labor-intensive projects, low-skill 
projects, and l^bcfr- in tensive, low-skill prpjects. Demand in the 'subsets of ' 
clusters is consi^ler &bly loyer', ranging fi^rom Vl*6 to ^Bfe^ million. 

- ■ • \ . ^ . * 

^We reparted in^^apter V th^t, dependirtg on the level of -aggi^gate demand 
acyjf. the tlghtnesa of t-be targ^tl^ng, up to 7.1 Trillion jobs would have td tie 

. _ . ' ^ ; V ^ . 

— . . - . . ■ 

1. ' Recall ii.ai A^Li... 1 .... " i^i.uicjLic acjoiimption" — Iw which there is. 
e/iiher iiu -subst 1 LiiL 1 . n .yr . ir i. ct"- is, the reL.ources ft:%ed are ultimately 
&pe[^ ( phrough Lax i educ 1 1 . n <>i otl.er ^-uLlic ^penditure) as they would^tfave 
b^n^ tiaditbiera t>een m) public ) uL- c ica c itj>ii piugt^n — and a* '*pess imisfeLS j^l^sump*-^ 
c: £uli** - - in ^ wti 1 c h Ltici^ its £j i i i «» i 1 1> ii aud i La tieod I e tj, <. ea are nut Spent* 



TABLE ^1 . W 

* ■ * V'"DEMAllD" FOR JOBS BY TYPE OF CLUS.TER AND SUBSTITUXJON « 
...^H^. , ASSUMPTION ANd'"SUPPLY»' WdWUfeRS BY TARGET GROUP 

* * 'iAND TYPE OF PROGRAM • 



'*tfemand" (In mil^lons) 



Substitution Assumption 



Type of Cluster 

'All'l^lViSters 

. • ^l^qljij^^in t:^ns iv e 

•'In ifenB lyiSHr^ , 



Optimistic 

' 3:2 
2. 5 • 
1:5 



Pessimistic 



3.5 
1.5 
1.2 
0.6 




4k 

"Supply'* (In millions) 



■ Type of Prograa - 



TarKeC Gr6ut> 



1 



*To'j;al, Uneit(ployed 

and • Onrferemployed 

• I '5 

Al^. Phsrerved Un^m- 

pro^^ed' 

Lojig-tenn^ Un^ployed 

All Low-skill- Un-^ ; 
' • empl oyed ^ 

' Lowrskill, JLong-t^etTTi 
UnjBmployed - 



Struc'tural- 
> cvclicarl 



7.1 

\ 

. 4.6 



3.1 
1.7 

1-.2 



Structtiral i 
only V 



4.5, 
2.5 
.l'.2 

,i.o" 

3 



0.5'': 



1 




. 4, 



EKLC 



1-53 
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created for the target groups for the program. Hpreafter, these job require- 
ments will be referred ttj, as *^supply."' Supply would be considei^ably smaller 
for a structural program, (no mpre than 5.7 million) or for smaller target 
"^ppiips (e.g,,^1.3 milLion to 3.1 million^Jobs for ^t'he long-term unemployed). 
ETstimates of supply, (derived from Chapter V) are therefore presented for 
•ftXt^rn^tlve target , groups--lqw^8ki 11 unemployed,, long-term unemploy^^4^/kll 
^nemplioyed, and all iin^«iM^ hidden unemployed and underemplo^feofciJ^) 

workers--^»nd types of pS^ramf|fc (1) a structural program assumed to op, 
even during periods of nl8K:;^fl(pegate demandJ^*^rTT?r*rr2 ) ^ countercyclical 
prpgram expected to -trigger oh when aggre^je demand falls •f rom"* levels 
sidered to bo **full employment."^ 

Note agaipe that thesfe estimatIB df/'di^ply ^ssume all members of the 
target g;rf.oup would apply fpr the jobs cr^ea^ted by the program. The actual \. 
application rate will depend* on such factors as^ the wage ratfe paid by these 
Jobs,;^ wdrk ^conditions , and' expect^ ^returns to ^not applying for 'these jobs . ^ 
At present, little is known about • the determinants of application races' to ' 
"public job-creation programs. It is entirely possible that the targfet groups 
examined here will understate tjje actual '^demand for these jobs since, under, 
the ap^rqprj^a.lt;e ponditions, the program -might induce people who are curtent]^)^ 
employed in private sector jobs or wh6 are. out of th^" labor force to appty 
for jobs also. 2 ^ 




We begin ,our analysis of feagibility by comparing aggregate supply 
available from alternative target groups to aggregate dem^d created (both 
onsite and off site) by alternative "combinations of projecf* clusters . Looking 
first at supply for a structural and countercyclical program combined" — a 
program that would require a relatively large number *Qf jjobs'^o meet'the 
employment needs of its target groups--Table 6*2 si^marizes 9ut cojmparisons 
for an unemployment rate of 8.5'perc;ent, a^ relativ^iy ■ highSrate given th^ 
performance of*^the economy 'ip rec e^p^ .year s . ' V 

.The table contains est;imates of th^ di f f er et\^5^?betyeen supply for a 
parMcul^r target group 'and ^ etna nd created by- a ',Mr.ticijl ar set of project- ^ 
clusters. " A posi.tiVe rtumber implies-that the pr.'oj e'ct-^'ciusl^r ha^ not created 
enough aggregate jobs and a negative number suggests -that theun»fj*fe^- cluster 
.has created too many aggregate - jobs.. For this ^analysis, • we '^^Klume/fTiat • a 
'difference of less than 0.5 million can roughly bue cohsideiMr^ situatian 
,of^ b'ala.nce between aggregate demand and aggregate supply. ^ ' 

. "n^en ^11 clusters ^re considered., a balanced program at>pears attainab le 
for the target group designated t-otal unemployed and underempLoyed, When the 
"^sihaller set of- labor-intensive clu.cj^ters are consider^ad, a rough balance* is 



l^.^.'The structural estima^J^ assutne an unempl dyment ^ate of 4.9 percept; 
th€^ CTOfj^rcyc lical program isWased on an unempl(*rftlt rate of 8.5 percent.' 

. For an interesting simulation study of thp^^featial Suppiiy of appli- 
cants to. §1 Lovr-wage public j ob- c rea4: ipn pr-ogr^m, see Greenberg.f 

3. This/ ^ould' appear to' be^an upper bbund on what might be eJtpected in 
the future'.' Lower rates, "bf unemployment will probably produce smaller job-- ' 
requirements and will alter our domparisons- accprdl-R^yV' ^ , . 



\ 




TABLE 15 . 2 



• :j;S'TIMATED AflHBBI, IMBALANCE^^ ALTERNATIVE TARGET GRO#S 
BV TVPE OF CLUsiafe^, STRW^^ 

\ /I COPT STIC "Fiscal stisisTiTUTioN assumption • ^ . " [ 

// All Cllisters Labor-intensive Lovsklll Labor- itltensiVe 




Total utf employed - ,^^ j^^J >S-;^ > 3 >^ , +3.9 +4.6 +5.6^ " 

^^nd under anploye4 



) 



— ^- "Unempio^red only . 

All • • > -2'8 +1.4. +2a +3.X 

Long-term . -4.3 -0.1 ' +a.6 ' +1.1^ 

Low-skiil unemployed 
only , • 



All '-5.7 -1.5 > -0.8 +0.2 

* .... 

. Long-term ^ ^.'^.'^ -2.0 . • - -'1«3 -0»3 



Notes . 



Imbalance defined as difference between "supply" ant|' 'MemMd ." PosH;i.ve number 
^irieans excess sujiply; negative' number fReans excesjs -demand^^. v • , - ' 



^Unemployment rate ^ 8.5%. ; ^ 



"All job-creation fiind^ ul timatQ].yo spent ^ ^ ^ ^ 



d 



Includes ifidden unemployed and undfe^rennpljDyed . 



' struck '|»hen the JajUCg^t^group is the long-term unemployed. Low-skill clusters 
. Can also serve !W^^ong-te)rm unemployed, but will not be abl^ to create eqayg^i 
jobs for them; ^ir Additional 600,000 jobs will be nefcessary. to. meet the job*- 
requ^remenfes , of this, target group. Finally, when ^we narrow our focus to'*only 
the low-skill, laHor-intensive* cluster^ a rough balance is only possible for . 
.the low-skill unemployed. • % * ^* 

j;jr«ble 6.3 compares aggregate job-requirements and Aggregate 3ob-potei\tial 
for a purely structural program o'perating at a rate of unemployment of^ 4.9 per 
cent. When all clusters^^re con^.idered, the number- of jobs c rea ted * exceeds' 
job-requirements for all -target groups. This implies that a structural p.rorr 
gram would require judicious .selection from among the 114 projects used\in 
this analysis in order to create a rough balance between job-requirements and 
job- creation. ^ * 

"When we narrow our focus to pi^bii^ets pf clusters, we find that it is 
possible- to attain a rough aggregat,e balance* in a structural* program for 
some target^roups . Labor- intensive* dlustQrs are able to provide 700,000 
jobs more /than is necessary to balatice with the job-requirements of all 
observed iunemployed. A rough balance can be attained irtien the target group 
is slightily larger than %fl observed unemployed and is slightly smaller 
than total unemployed 4nd underempl oye*d . Low-skill clusters are -ahle to 
provide eftough aggregate jobs for all ^observed unemployed in a structural 
program. When we further narrow pur foscbs to the I'dw-skill, lab or.- in tensive 
clusters, we find that a rough' aggregate balance is struck for»the long-term 
unemployed. * • ' 

.♦Analysis of Tables 6.2 and 6.^3 reveals that aggregate bottlenecks , '^de~ 
fined. as an excess demand, are more likel.y to occur: . 

* » • 

• when more clusters are used to create jobs, * - - ' * 
r ^ ■ \ 

' , . *' 

i» when target groups are more narrowly defined,. 

r 

# when a structural ^ogram is being considered. 

Our analysis of aggregate "supply" and "demand" narrowed the set. of 
feasible combinations of clusters ai;id target groups considerably. Table 6.4 
pinpoints these combinations. Oiit^^of 40 possible combinations, only six 
•appear to be feasible on the basis of the aggregate "supply" and "demand." - 
Three are concentrated in the low-skill, labor-intensive clusters. Four are 
relevant to the combined ^tructural-cyclicai program. Inspection of Table 6.4 
suggests that a ba^sic structural program might be derived ftom the low-skill, 
iaboc- in tensive clusters. These could be augmented *by othier low-^skill or 
labor-intensive clus*ters »to meet the addj.tibnal requirements for job-creatioa 
iijpl^sed by the structural-cyclical, program. . ' 

Analysis by Skill . . ^ 

^ Tl\e pi?*ecedig:>g section, an^alyzed the differences between aggireg^te esti- 
mates, j ob-supp^ly^, artd' aggregate job-demand by cluster arid targ^et grpup to 
determine >;here there *vas a rpugh' balance. • It found that such an aggregate 



TABLE 6t3* 



ESTIMATED AGQREGATE IMBALANCES FOR ALTERNATIVE TARfiET QROUPS 
BY TYPE OF CLUSTER, STRUCTURAL PROGRifll,, . AND' 
OPTIMISTIC FISCAL SUBSTITUTION ^sSiUMPTION^ V - 



Low-^Jklll, 

All Clusters Labo r- in t ens lye Lovfr- skill ' Labor-Intensive 



Total unei^ployed ^ 
^nd underemployed 



-2.9 



+1.3 



+2. Of 



+3.0 . 



Unemployed only 
All ^ ' 

Long-t.enn 

Low- ski 11 unemployed 
All 



'»-, Long-term ". v 



--4.9 
-6'. 2 

r . 



-6-.4 



-0.7 



-2*.0 



-2.7. 9 



0 

-t.3 




-i:s 

-2.0 



+1.0 
-0.3 



4 



-Q.5 • : * 



N< >6 e& A 



Ijg^alaijPce defined as» difference^ bedwfen "supply" aiid "demancf.." Positive number 
means excess supply; negative *humber 'means* excess demand. 

Unemployment rat-e * 4.9%. li^^ ^ / 



'All job-creation funds ultimat^y spent.' 



Includes hidden unemployed and underemployed. 



balance was frigquently^ possible when subsets of clusters were matched with 
particular target groTips. However, while aggregate balance is desirable, it 
may not be sufficient to make these cluster^ feasible, A situation of aggre- 
gate balance may hide a considerable amount of imbalance wjjjen Supply and 
demand for jobs are, further disaggregated *^by skill, - \ 

The possibility; of such skill l^mbalances is investigated^ beldfc/, ^^We 
confine our examination to those six combinations identified in Table 6,4 
as feasible on the basis of a rough balance between aggregate supply .-Ind 
aggregate demand. Table 6.5 summarizes our findings. ^ . 

A general pattern of shortages for white-^collar workers — prof essional- 
managerial^and clerJLcal-sal-es—apd service workers emerges. - The mosb serious 
imbalance, a shortage of 1.2 million, apipedrs#or prc^f es^ional-manag*^r{Lal 
workers when all clusters are linkejj^ with ,<rhe struc tural7cyokL^al progtaiii 
for the tot^ai unemployed and underemployed. . This shottage ll^alma^t offset/^ 
^ by excess supplies in all ^tjtjer occupation groups (except Qlerical-saies) . 
It ts possible' to alleviitfe^all otTier shortages appearlng'^f or all -other ' 
combinations by drawing on^supplies available outside o£ the. -t^jpg^t gr;oup. • 
For example, the shortage of 200,000 professional arjijl i^an^dri^*! workers , 
displayed in column (3) for all low-skill unempl oyed as the target :.:groupr;rV' I. ' 
in/th,e sttuctural-cyclical program can. be eliminated by hiring tfie ~i^on^- .v % 
thQ pool of, non- low-ski 11 unemployed -prof essioftal and, managerial Wt^^ 
avairKble to the program. * , - ' ^-^l 



TABLE 6.4 



SUMMARY OF FEASIBLE ^^MB-INATlOt^S OF CLUSTER AND • 
•ArGET groups FOR' ALTERNATIVE JOB-CREAT'iON PROGR^S 



,:.,^,'^S^e of Progrwn 
an* Target Gro\ 

^ . Structurai^pBlilcal 

Total unemm^oyed 
- and-undefcm^^ oyed 

Unemployed only 

All 

f - Long-term 

: ■ > . . „ 

* Low^sklll only 

All \ ^ 
Long-term 

< StructuraXM>nly 

■Jj^ unteai^ioyed 



type of Cluster 



Low-sHlJJ;, 

All vclusters Labor Intensive . LovskllX L ab o r*- In t eS^lve 



and underemployed 
Unemployed only 

All • 

-■Long-term ^ 

L6v^-sklll only 
All, 

.Long-term 



•'if*? 



= Feasible, Imbalaricfes l^ss tha*n O- 5 .-milll-bn. 




1. 
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OCCUMI0ilA|P4UICU' (IN HIUKWS) rOt mSIILI COIIIIIUIOM 

or clusras iMD TAUiT aours 



PrixrirCluttir-Jiryi^ Craup 



Strucmril-CMilcil pfog^m 



itftteturif only 



« Clultifi, Ub.HDtlJ|lVI loviklll. Lbor |nt«n.lvt \ Uw-lUll, Iw-lUll, 
l^n|-Jr _ loni-ti n All un-V | ,i bflr-<flHiiitYt 



iniiiiiil«rHplovi(| 
^ -1.2 



-0.8 



•0.2 





4.1 


+0.1 , ' 


-0.1 " 


-0.1 


\ +0.1 


crifci 




/ 

+fl.?_jv: 


+0*2 
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5: -^te^ ' r^ VIlSi^';^ ISSUE^^v ^ ' 

5ob-cre£iti6a will dep^StH oir|^J|Q '^derit^yltig/'ye^^^ ul" taslfs to Ije accom- • 

-v^Jlishietf^^ these Jobs, yai]^SB|providin^^^ (w^ges, Capital,- ; ^ 

.highr and low-skill labor^^tWlning, and supervision) to accofmplish'^these tasks.* 

• ■ . ■ ' * ' ' . ' ■ ' • ' ' 

These represent necessary* biit not sufficient^u conditions for 

program tb provide the 'means for large-scale .expansion qf piAlic service or ; o"' 

public works activities implemented, at the local level. This Chapter discusses ,^ 

a broad range of ^administrative and operational issues that may serve t04 limit 

the. potential of creating large numbers of jobs in expanding publicly supported 

activities.^ ' jT^^ * * 

' .. \ . V X 

We present seven major issues and discuss iiTgeneral terms ^how eacm of 
- these may llJnit the ^feasibility^ of large-scale^prublic job-creation. Thei 
issues, drawn from the existing literature, and from pur discussions with 
officials during -^oyr site visits^ include: ' ■ • " * 

L. Ambiguous goals. 

^ 2.. Red tape, Jack of technical assistance and- poor ^ 
? J' intfcragenc'y coordination* at the local level. \ <• ; • 

, 3. Lack of adequate planning due to short lead time, 
/ K . " an^^. funding uncertainty. 

, 4. Targeting employment opportunities. 



_a^kAOf resQurcep for training and ^pervision, 
mat^ials, supplies, ,4rid /equipment 

PressuVe-g^up problems such a^ private sector or ; 
♦union opposition. * . , 

7. L*w •trarisition to unsubsidized jobs. 1 . " 

. ^ .... /^.^ ^ • ■ 

Where possible, we link these issues to programs' that might be rendered less 
feasible becau^tEL of them. ^ . ' • - 

Ambiguous Goals / ' , ' , - 
*^ f . 

The CETA legislaticsn in general .and the PSE program^ in particular have 
.criticized for ha\iing numerous and sometimes conflating goals. ^Brandwein 
• . ln)nis recent address to the Society of Government Economists liste^l? goals • 
thfft Ipse programs sought to achieve. Wiseman and Katz, in their recent. p^per 
for tl^ Natibnai Commission for Manpower Policy, stated that locaj. governments 
. were haying difficulty in " seeking.. ways to^meet the di^rse, ambiguous, and conr 
v^flicting goals of the^^, program*. * Some qjf the. major^gdS.^ ^ich PSE^is currently 
^ addressings l^ludei; V * ? . V • / 
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cftreate meaningful lobs for -th'e "unemployed Iri a.rapid mannfer, . 

. ; # aid TO ci^y> ciquhty , and st^te govennpfents 'to meet public rjj^edd'^ 

■ * y / ^'^;\|^^ ^activitiejS of lliilted' duiratlola ..•■■.^ 

r . ' * ' " thereby. rfeSji^i^^ out*?rproblems^t^oul,.<i the^econo^ Vv > * 

. * : piclj ,up^, and unempldymerit be reduced "Blgnfic an t;ly , ■ ) . ' ^ 

' ■ . - ..■'.>. ' ' " 0' ^ 

• . • , ■ ^ u " ■ : •« f 

* • provide needed services that otl^rwiae would be unaff ordable, ; \ 

*• provide fiscal relief to distressed -areas, 

•■■ ■ . . ■ 

• provide training and job experienceo sufficient to aid person^ 

. _____ i^n "transit iohing" into an unsubsid;lzed""job*,'j 'r'";^ 

. • provide* "significant ^egmerita'*^: of th0 -popul4tiori*TBSi'ri<^ 
" ^ veterans, women, eCc.) with acq6:Ss ,to employment opportunities. ^i^,.- 
they otherwise would not have tUSi - . ^ ' -^HT 

'# provM-^financial support for private noilrprofit community 
* organizations ' providing 'public services, \ . * "^"^^^ 

* . • promote effective "citizen pa^ticipatio.n" in the local decisipn-o 
making process* regarding the utilization/ of PSE f.unds 'by es- 
tablishment of Manpower Advisory Planning Councils. 

T- ■ 

Thus, therf'local, county, and state government and non-profit agencies 
given 'yespoftsibility' to Impl&nent the PSE program^ are faced with a'wide 
variety of choices seeking* to address all the major goals. • , 

This implementation problem does not limit 'the* feasibility of expanding 
any one specif ic program activity like housing, day csire, or meals • programs 
for the eldferly. Rather, it presents -a more fundajtitietjtai problem complicating 
the administration and decisionmaking p^j^ocesses of the entire public job- 
creation effort at the local level. The rfesult of thes.^ >^iWe ranging goals is 
t-hat local, county, and state governments pick and chppse ifhe goals they wl*sh 
to pursue and those ^ they wish to ignor§^. The program^ then, becomes a ^differ- " 
ent program in each locality thereby making* it difficul t to monitor or evaluate 
either in its present form or in an expanded forfe.. In addition, the ambiguity 
and diversity of ^gpals renders tlie program less effective in meeting any one 

of its g^als ^than it could be with fewer, and less pften conflicting objectives.' 

. • ♦ ■' 

■H- ' ■ - , ■ 

Red Tape 

A second ^jgl^lemen tat iort issue 61 general concern regarding PSE prbgrams 
is red tap^ and the l^c of effective techpiJcal assistanc^'^|)irAvided to Tocal, 
county, an^-state goveroments, arid communitV organiziations participating in 
the program. This problem was the oiye thy surfaced most ffequently in^ piir 
discussions with JLocal of^H^ls and comnuMiity representations during/ou^ 



r 



field visits.-^. .I,t especially Acute, in the PSE program* since its ruljes- and 
re^ylatiohs have' chang-ed often over'^'the pag^t .tew ye^s. . This general iss.ue, 
d-crep not» limit the feasibjliity' of expanding anv* one*^r.tic<ila't program' through 
PSEy s\ich as expand ingjpipiergy conservation actfivitiesV or" increasing thei'^number 
'teacher's /aides. 




viae fhfe asl^i Stan riepes^ary t;;^ ^instruct and aid p^b li<;^^ serviae? agencies in • 
filling out/^he necessary appJ-ication forms*, and understanding the proper regu- 
lations "in reporting their use of • j-ob-creatl-on funds. Thus*, local agencies 
(public and pj^vate non-profit) may not be willing or able to *f)artlcipate fully^ 
in creating Jobsifor^the unemployed due to red-tape related problems. A partic- 
"ular example frorn our ^f ield >visits caii make the issue more vivid. Adrtiin.ffe- 
trators of PSE programs in two rural counties visited reported that tReir , 
"inability to provide technical assistance to soMal service- and other agencies — 
und^V their jurisdiction was the major reason tl^y failed to meet their hiring 
objectives (Riibenstein^ )l97'Sb) . To the extejit red tape stifles partibipation 
in the program.,* the feas ibil ify ol- a . large-scale expansion of public job- 
creation' ef for ts is limfteaf^ Second , "*r ed-tape related probletois of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy in general, and the PSE program in particular , make it more 
difficult for a government agency-or non-prof it^ organization to achieve inter- 
agency coordination ysing PS^ f uhxis'. The need f or ' lirikiTig PSE funds-with 
other lodi^l government and ncfn-profit program activitie's 'in an efficient 
maT\ner/will grow as publig job-creation efiforts are expanded. Thus, to some 
^^4t^nt, the feasiblity of expanding public job-crpation efforts could be 
iTiiited^by the variety of implementation problems related to red tape, lack 
of adequate technical assistance, and the. difficulty in achieving effective 
interagency coordination utilizing public j (^b-creation funds. 

Inadequate Environment of Effective Planning • 
^ / " .1 

^. • • ' ' 

A third general operational issue^that may ser^e td limit the feasibility ^ 

of ai^^arge-scale expansion of public jdos programs is one that has plaguec' 
past effort$||o create yjobs for the unemployed. ThAs probleirf--the lack 
adequate planning due to short leadtime and funding uncertainty^ — limits^ 
the feasibility of a wide variety of activities. Generally speaking, sn? 
leadtime -limits the feasi'bility of acfivities that require sophisticated or 
long-range planning while the year to^,i;7e5a-r |^^ gf current and pirevious 

jo-b-creation programs ef-fectiveLy prohibit^'lfli^j^^ ^f PSE funds for activ- 
ities that are going to require more than one year, to implement. For examplel 
short l^adtipie will limit the usefulness of PSE funds in expanding such activ- 
ities „as the building of phys^al str uc tur es^ or carrying out of Social 
service programs for which^ plans ar^ not alred^y xTeveloped . Short lead- 
time and funding uncertainties also limit a government or non-profit agency 4|| 
from being able to desigli and implement activities which are/jLarge-scale 
(employ over 50 persons) due to the leadtime required to coordinate fuch an 
efforta^lPft the problems caused by having tja phase out the ef fort^ wi thin one 



ye^r. "fhus, we see potential bottlenecks, coordination problems, and poor 



1. A detailed sOlfifnary of the findings from these site visits on. adminis- 
ativgL and implementation issues caq be found in Rub*enstein (.1978b) ^ ' ^ 



V ^^atinliig jr^the almoat inevitable results of expai^jding public „j,ob-ci:ifeat4on 
♦efforts to » iarg'g sc%le>>whlle allowing short' lead times and year Jto year 
funding. ■ ^ ■ V 



Tanfetin^ Restrictions 



A fourth g^eral issue regarding PSE progr4m8 that Is significant in »^ 
assessipg the- feasibility of a large-scale expansion of public, j^b^ creation 
programs is "targeting." Targeting refers -^to 'tljie^^setting^ pf eligibility I 
requiremlents for thosa' who can ( 1 eg alljr) obtain , jobs through" a -^^l) lie employ- . 
me nt program. Targeting has shifted dramatically oyer-^the life of 'PSE . jPrpgrams 
dltice 1971, "focusing more recently^on persons wt\o are 'unemployed 15 weeks: 
or longer oif economically disadvantaged. One of the main concerns r^uirdipg 
targeting is:. ' . . . 



In an expanded public jobs program that is targeted to 
. ^ * certain/persons ambnj the unemjiloy^d, can persons who 

' • • are ineligible for the program be effectively prevented ' . 
. ' from ^ertting tfiese jd'bs? " ^^)rP' 

The curr^if evidence Is not ^favorable* /A recent General Acooul^ing * 
Office study citing a Depa.rtment' of Labor'audit staples that "the rate of 
ineligibles for the Ti'tle VI program may be as high as 10.8 percent" (GAG, * 
'p. 4); This lack of an ef<jtetive system to Verify eligibility of potential 
participants, unless remedied, could prove ' to be a serious constraint pn tfi^ 
ability, of a laijg^scal^ pSE prorffln to targpet the jobs ctfeated for persons 
moiiBt in lieed- • • ' . * 

A second maih co?ioern Regarding targeting is, to the extent, that the 
PSE program is restricted to, the long-tepm. \inemployed who are ^economically 
disadvantaged, the persons eligible to participate ^ in the program will be 
predominantly low skill. M^ny* badly needed public setvice and public works 
activities will require som^^ high-skill workers and* supervisors (In ad<iit4on " 
to large numbers of low^klll persons) if they are to be expanded. Thus, 
restricting a public jocH* program to low-skill workers may render sdme actlv-^ 
ities listed in this report infeasible. In addition, .if^could .limit the. 
usefulness of the prograA to those whoi g^in' jobs hy severely limiting t^e''^ 
opportunities to receive proper supervision, adequate trainings or the expe- 
rience of working with a relatively sjcilled person." . * 

. ■ ■ * ^' ■ J 
Restrictions on Spendinj^ ' ■ ' v 

\ ' . ' . . ; . 

The fifth major issue also results from the restrictive nature of ,^some of 
^jthe regulations of^he current PSE p.rogram. These regulations state that 85 
percent of the to tra funds for the program must go to wages. • The fmplemj 
tion problem that this raises is that a wl^e variety of activities canflot be 
undertaken utilising public job-creation funds because thdy either require too 
much-monciy for necessary materials,, supplies, a^nd equipment costs, or demand 
..feo^ 'Aich administration,., supe.ryision, and training related .expense* to be paid 
^fully from public. jobs funds. The testrict naJrtire of -the furfdlng, as it • 
•now s.tands,\could serve tg limit:-the "feasibility bf the number of jSuUlic flR^^"^^ 
ietvice and public works act ivi t ie s, that^Ctfuld Bjl- Impl emetit^d und"6r^ pub lie " ^ 
Jo.b^ program. ^ '"''^^ " '-^^'W'- . « • • ■; \ , 



'r--^-' . • ■ -^.-^ - ■ • : . ' ■ . • 

' Political Opposition f rom v»Pres»ure Groups v * , , , ' 

^ A sixth; maj or Operational is sjife tha t could render the expansion Jt ^ome 
•-ipubiic service' or public .works activities, infeasible is wi^at ve call Vpfessure * 
gi*oup" probJ.ems»' For example, in cases wjiere^ expansion of piib lie serVicel- Qt 
public works activities can^^be expecbed to re^uce^the reventies b£ profit !^ 
^ . tpaking) enterprises,' these' companies, trtfeir lobbyists, and representatives will' / • 
• tight hard tq prevent ej«]panslpn ^Qf the activity* a union perceives that 
I its, meijabershfp could be ^veTsei^affeQted by expand ii^ a public service or* gi/. 
public ^works activity through a^Hib lie jobs program then j.t'' will fight to - ' . . ' 
curtail the pVogram. Uifiioris , oft^n feaj^JiJiat people supported by a public Jobs 
<ptog|ram^who are being paid less than MK.un'ion wage will talce over some of th^. '/ 4. 



.wf^^lc€iohs currently performed** by union fli^mbers* and either drive-them out tif 
•'•* work or cause , a lowering of union warges through the competititon. Thus, where 
" ■ they may seek to' prevent' local units oF government from 

r . undertaking a.ctivities with a^ public jobs program that are in any way sli|pLar *** 
to . the functions performed by union pember^ of* the area. * 

■• ' * " ** • . * * 

» ^ Tranalt^on to Unsubsidl'zed Employment ^ ,1 ^ 

^ * ^1^ final operational issue of Concern ^o those considering a large-.scal.e* 
e3fl||tision of public jobs programfs .is the ability of workers to gaih' ithsubsi- ' 
•jobs (in either the public .or private sector) after they have *been a - 
. . participant in a public jobs program^for a giVen^ period of 'time . tittle- , , 
sustajLnab 1g evi'd.^nce eibcists as to the. succl'es (otJLack of success) that '^Gurtent 



«PSE part ic^pan,tsu^re haviiig in securing upsubsjffiSjrfa jobs upon completion 6f 
a subsidized {j^riod of employm^pt. ' On^ would^JBfjRt that persons holding 
subsidized jobs which do tiot. provide transferable *^kllls, positive work 
attitudes, or knowledge, of otlier employment op'poturtities. ar§*going to hav/e 
little success' in finding uilsubsid ized employment evep after holding a /. 
publicly subsidized job, "However, because of tKe* patucity of r'e^arch "(Jn 
this issue -and the lack of knpwledge r^^arding in^ivi'du^l local^abor 
market future needs, little c^n be said regard in^ , the pub^lic jpo^tre^tion ^ 
activities that vl 11 lead to Qiigh trans'ition rates and the oqes that; vllL 
not;. In* a general sense though, a large-^cale public job^creation effort 
must devote sigrflflcant resoy[|[€es to transif ion . since the inability, of a 
'plibl-ic jobs program to result In the gaining "of unsubsidi^ed employment by* 
its partic ipants \would 'Signify the failure of. the program to meet one of 
its most often quoted objectives.. - • *' ^ * ^ 

As noted earlier,., there is no basijs for us to pass Judgment on the 
Current level of transition, which activities promote fit, or, which activtibs 
do. not contribute teo it. Whether this issue ^would bec>ome a ma j pr scarce 9^' 
problems in. administeriqg*% large-scale', public jobs program is not -certain, , 
but the potfintiai exists, for -^it to limit severely the* "^ccess" «of future 
jobs programs if ^we ar^ to m'easiiSre the1n by this crlJt^i 

• • ' ' * *• i"*.^ -> ^ ■ - 

ttlnking Issbes to Projects 




' We h'aye presented the nj^-or impl.etnenta tion problems ^^^^BlPe raised By 
. previous research ancl -that smfaCed di^ing^.our s^te visit^HjjjP'n^ve discussed 
the)[h in a general manner*"^ vlfov, we attempt, .'to link, wher^ possible^ , some of 
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these issues wl.th some of** the activities that we have suggested as viable 
candidates for expansion, this section attempts to show how expanding certain 
activities could b6 rendered less feasible due to expected implementation 
problems, ^ 

The implementation problems ^a^used on in this section include: (1) tar- 
geting employment opportunities, (2) lack of resource© for training, supervi- 
sion, materials, supplies, and - equi pment , and (3) pressure groOp problems. 
The major activities whose expansion may ^e rendered less feasible due to one ^ 
or more of these Implementation problems include: 

' ' ' * 

• Education and School Related Activities 

• Energy Conservation ^ * . ^ 

• Environmental Programs 

• Housing and Public Housing Related Activities 

• Loca^^^^^^nroefTt Supported Buildings and 

• Social Services. 

The expected problems and' their linkages with specific program areas are sum- 
marized in Table 7.1 and discussed below. 



TABLE 7.1 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 
BY SELECTED PROGRAM AREAS 



Targeting 
Empl oyment 
Opportunities 



Lack of Resources 
for Materials, 
Supplies, and 
Equipment 



Lack of Resources 
for Training and 
Supervi sion 



Pressure 

Group 

Problems 



Education 

Energy 
Conservation ; 

Environmental 
Programs 

Housing 
Ac tivit ies 



Public Works 
Social Services 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Education 

". ' ' ^ 

Earlier in this report we. estimated that over 1.2 million employment 
opportunities could be created in education related services to meet public 
needs* Two implementation issues discussed above may reduce the actual 
number of Jobs that can be created in the field of education through a public 
Jobs program. The first issue is targeting'*' A large percentage of the jobs 
will require professional skills and if future public' jobs programs are re- 
stricted to those with low-skill le\rels then there will be a skill Imbalance 
bet1$een the available workers and the skills demanded by the jobs crea^d. 

The lack of resources allowed for training and supervision of pjersons 
hired under public jobs programs also* may setve to limit the number of addi«* ' 
tional Ip^sicill workers that schools can abosrb. At present, schools must 
stretch their existing resources , to meet the supervision and training needs of 
new and primarily low-skill employees, made avail ab le to them by PSE«. The 
ability of school districts to use^even more, of their own scarce resources to 
Help create large numbers of jobs under a' public jobs program is limited ««dkie 
to the less than rosy financial picture of school districts. Thus, two 
features of curr6n( employment^ prog-rams — rtargeting and lack of resources for 
^training and 'supervision — could iimifthe feasibility of creating large 
numbers of jobs in the field of education thrqugh a public jobs program. 

Energy^Cpnservation , / ^ ^ * . 

Two -issues could limit the feasibility o^f" expanding energy conservation 
activities under a- public jobs jjrogram. The first issue is one that also may 
limit the potential for job-ciTeation in edXication. It is the lack* of resources 
for training and supervision. Many of the energy cqnservation activities that 
we have suggested as viable candidates for expansion will require that persons 
carrying out these jobs be given' both training and supervision by those knowl-^ 
edgeable in the field. Second, some of the energy conservation activities % . 
that we have suggested, such as weather iza tion of hoil^^s and buildings, will 
require substantial fundg for materials, supplies, and equipment. These ^ 
funds are not provided in current job-creation programs and, if funds are 
not made availab le "for non-wage costs under an expanded public jobs program, 
activities such as 'this one and others to be discussed below will not be able 
to be expanded to a large scale. 

Environmental Programs , . ' * 

This same issue — lack of funds for materials, IsuppljLes, and equipment — - 
could limit severely the potential for creating large numbers of employment 
^opportunities in expanding environmental and soil conservation programs. Many 
of these activities, including recycling of felass,. "paper , aluminum'^ and other 
materials,^ soil conservation programs, and timber, stapd improvements^ require 
substantial resources for equipment and cannot be ^^laft;^i^d by a program that 
restricts the use of its funds for ,non-wagp coBts ilra^lS >p^rcent of the total 
budget. ' ' \ ' ' 
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Housing Activities 

As shown in Table 7.1, e^ch jp^^e four .nd^t.ipipiementation. issued 
discussed in this section couljkJ'reduce the ac^w^^umber of employment oppor- 
tunities that could be create -in housing rjelat^^jK^et^ from the large 
number that we estimate cptud be created in order to meet public needs. 




Targeting a public jobs program too rest ric tively could kfeep c^ut the 
skilled workers neq^^ssary to supervise and perform some the esse^ntial 
work in housing ;rehabilita tion. Second, we 'estljnate that non-wage 'tosts 
(for tnaterialsy^ supplies, and equ;Lpment) will be 50 percent of the total 
cost of expanding this progcam. Thus, restricting nonrWage; Obsts tp 15. per-- 
cent of tot^l costs lim^.ts its, f easibll ity . Third, if attempts are^made to 
utilize l^^iw^skill workers to the maximum extent possible, then resoi^rces will 
bcs needed to provide training and supervision of these workers by mote skiiled. 
worke^^ or the final produc t .could be poorly const rue ted . Finally, ^ ney 
issi|^--pressure group problems--could limit the expansion of hous;Lng 1 related 
efforts. On the one hand, unions could fear that nonrunion, lower waige i5ub- , 
l-ixly subsidized workers could adversely; affect tjieir wages and job security. 
On the other hand, private developers, home builders^, and other profit making 
companies could fear a reduction in their businesses ^nd profits if the govern- 
ment sought to expand housing rehabil itation *«f forts Sdgn^Lf ican^ly . These 
pressure group problems are likely to be reduced through providing houbing 
rehabilitation assistance to the poorest families ^who ppuld mot obtainUt on 
the private market through profit making companies utilizing high wage \unlon 
labon. \ 

Public Works • ^ \^ 

The same four issues are relevant regarding expansion of public works 
projects, although the pressuffe group prpblems will not be as signif icant\. 
We estimate that nearly two-thirds of •the jobs created through public works 
activities will require skilled persons and that materials costs can be a^ 
high as 90 percent of the total cost of ^ the project. Thus, expansion of i 
.public works activities, like expanding several housing related activitiesl 
will require a public jobs program that is flexible enough to be able to \^ , 
address all four major implementation issues raised here plus the issues \ 
raised earlier ia this Chapter, especially short leadtime and year to year- \ 
funding uncertainty. - . # ^ 

\ 

Social Services ' ' \ 

Generally speaking, social service activities can be expanded without \^ 
large materials, supplies or equipment costs, or creating serious pressure \^ 
groups problems.^ However, expanding social services for groups • such as the, \ 
blind, deaf, mentally retarded, and elderly on a' large scale will require 



1. There are .exceptions. .Meals on wheels programs require 50 percent 
of their total costs to go to non-wage items such as food, transportation, 
etc. and a large-scale expansion of this activity could raise pressure group 
problems by profit making food and restaurant companies. 



using the serVices of a substantial number of skilled individuals currently 
not eligible f6r public job-cteation programs (since they have not been un- 
employed, or economically disadV-kntagedJ . In addition,^ while the use of large 
numbers of low-skill workers, in 'expand ing social services is desirable and 
feasible ( from *a' pub lie jobs program point of view), these workers will*require 
training and supervision in-order to carry out many of their job's effectively. 
The feasibility of expanding the Jarge number of social services that we have 
stiggested as viable caj;ididates for pub'lic job-creation activities will there- 
fore depend in lar^e part oYi the ability of the jobs program to provide the 
social service agencies with adequate numbers of skilled and supervisory 
personnel and the financial resources pecessary to train and supervise the 
low-skill- workers . . • . ■ - r ' . 

. ' ■ ' ' . . ' • ^ .• 

Conclusion ^ . . ' 

. . - . . ^ ' ... 

J W^' have discussed some of the maj or administrative aad operational issues . 
that may limit/; the feasibility of a -large-scale expansion of the job-creatio'n 
activities suggested in this report. The severity of the impact of these 
issue;SyWill vary f,rom local area to local area and among program activities. 
Pour .Issues, could limit the potential scope and effectiveness of any activity 
.expa|i4ed uhder public jobs programs- T^ey are; 

■ % 

1. Ambiguous, goals of public job-creation programs. • 

2. Red^ tape," lack of technical assistance, and poor inter- 
agency coordination using public job-creation funds. 

3. Lack of adequate planning due to short leadtime and 
funding uncertainty. 

4. Low transition to unsubsidized jobs. 

Four other issues were discussed and examples of how each o{ these issues* 
could limit the job-creation potential of specific activities wete presented. 
These issues include: ' ^ . 

1. Target ing . 

2. Lack of funds for materials, supplies, and equipment. 

3. Lack of funds for supervision and training. 

4. Pressure group problems. 



These final four issues and the examples that we have provided show 
clearly how a public jobs program must be flexible if i't is expected to 
provide financial assistance to the 233 different activities that we have 
Identified in this study. The first four Issues attest to the fact th'at a 
large-scale expansion of public jobs programs must mept a basic set of pre- 
conditions in order to be well managed and effective. 
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These issues do not ren/ef a larfee-scale expansion of public job-creation 
programs infeasible. Rather^ we have— raised "them in a manner that sheds light 
on how to rectify shortcomidgs of curreftt PSE programs in order to improve them 
whether they "are carried onr a t the current level or expanded greatly. ^ 




VIII. FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purpose of thi& study was to assess the feasibility 6f large-scale, 
countercyclical jpublic j ob-rreation'. Our niajor concepn was with the assertion 
that such a program was limited in its potential capacity to exp'an!d by the 
amount of meaningful acflvity i^ could support.^ In other words, '/We wantisd to 
determine how much such programs could be enlarged before "make-work" activ- 
ities' would appear. An additional concern was with the characteristics of C 
the activities that would be supported by such a program--the ir labor- ^ 
intensity, the number of jobs they wouljl^^^pirovide , the skill composition of 
these jobs, their costs, etc. A f inal Xconcern wad the ranking, of these 
activities with respect to some notion of social priority and with possible 
administrative and organizational issues tha^t might posd significant barriers 
to the implementation of the^e activities. « * ^ 

Earlier studies produced estimates of onslte job-creation potential that 
ranged between 300 thojiisand and 5.3 million^ depending on the- scope of activ- 
ities and jurisdictip^s examined and the methoda us.ed tq generate estimates. 
Our efforts were more comprehensive than these past 8tud*ies because: (1) they 
examined all activities at all levels of govemmeVit; (2) considered both 
onsite and offsi'xe job-creafeion; (3) compared skilly required by the jobs' 
with skills available to Identify potential skill-bottlenecks; atid (4X we 
built into oiir estimates possible barriers to implementation expected to 
arise f rom/administra^ve or organizational factors. 

Th^ study identified 233 potential job-creation activities ln/21 differ- 
ent p'yt)g ram areas. This list of activities, together with. ^ description of - 
thett characteristics, should provide valuable guidance, to prime sponsora and 
otlafer program administrators charged with the responsibility of developing 
i/Ob-crea tion activities. The largest numbers were in the following program 
/areas:- public works (37), environmental quality (3i), education (27)*, social 
services (27), and criminal justice (24). From these, estimates of onsite^ 
jobs and costs could be generated for 115 activities. These 115 activities 
were estimated to be capable of generating around 3 million , onsite jobs at a 
cost of $46 billion, or a cost per onsite job of slightly more than $15,000. 
These per- job costs ranged from as low as $8,000 for cultural activities 
(including museums and public librar'ies) to as high as $41,000 for public 
works. Eleven of the 21 program areas generated acUiviti^ which, on average, 
could be considered **labor- intensive" (i.e., at least '70 percent of* tlieir 
total costs are labor costs), and eleven could be considered ' "low-skill" 
(i.e., at least 70 percent of^the onsite |ob slots can be filled by unskilled 
laborers or service workers — the lowest-paying occupation .clashes).' About 40 
percent of all onsite Jobs--or 1.2 million jobs — can be considered low-s*kill% 
Of course, a large number of additional onsite jobs could also be creAte<iv'by 
the 118 projects for which estimates could not be gejierated. Thede- e§timatfes 
of potential job-creation should, therefore,, be considered ^uite cjcjnservative- " 
It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that at least 1,3 million onsite^jobs 
are capable of being generated under a large-scale pub lie j|ob-creation pro- 
gram and that more than 1.2 million of these jobs can be f illed ' by .VloW-<^skill" 
workers. , » ' 
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The estimated number of onsite^ncJ offsite jobs that can be generated 
vatied according, tb the assumptiofTadopted abGut fiscal substitution 'and 
whethej j<the resources freed by such substitution are ultimately spient. The 
/•optimistic" ^cei^rio assumed that ,all job-creation funds dre ^ul timately 
sp€!*nt, tegardless^of whether or not'^iscal susbstitution occurs, and the 
"pessimistic" scenario assumed that none of the funds freed by fiscal 
subst«ift.ion are spent. An estimated 3.5 million jobs are creat;ed under the 
pessimistic scenario and 7.4 million jobs are created under the optimistic 
sceharljo. The effect of these 'addi tional jobs is to lower the cost per job^ 
created from $15,000 (far*6nsite Jobs) ^o' approximately $5,800 (under the ^ 
optimistic scenario) or $12,100 ( under*^h^ pessimistic scenario) for both 
'^onslte and offsife j ob^ .f . K ' ^ . 

Moreover, the characteristics of jobs created offsite dif f e red not iceably 
from^jobs cheated onsite. For example, while low-skill jobs constitute over 
AO percent of the onsite jobs, they represent only 15 percent of the offsite 
jobs. Thus, one effect of offsite job-creation is to lower ^the percent of 
lobs that can be 'filled by low-skill workers from over 40 percent ^to only 25 
percen t. ' • 

' '" ' The actual number of *low-skill jobs that are capable of being generated 
increases from 1.2 million'to over 1.8 million (under the optimistic scenario); 
it falls to slightly less than 900 thousand under the pessimistic scenario. 

A major conclusion to be drawn from these findings is that, because 
offsite employment effects of these activities is substantial and because 
these jobs differ in characteristics from onsite jobs, inferences about the 
average costs and targeting effectiveness of job-creation programs should not 
be drawn from onsite job-creation and cost data only. ^ 

It is reasonable to assume that, ultimately, all job-creation funds will . 
be spent (although, in the short run, some^ funds freed by fiscal susbstitution 
might not). Thus, it cati^ be concluded that at least 7 .A million jobs can be 
created at an average cost of roughly ' $5 ,800 per Job and th at at least 1.8 . 
million of these Apbs (approximately one-fourth of. the t otal) can be filled 
by low- skill workers . 

The characterlstlcs-of the supply of workers available to fill theses ^ 
jobs wltl depend on the targeting objejztlves of the program. Recent experience 
reveals a schizophrenic or Inconsistent att'l^tude toward these objectives In 
which emphasis has shifted baqk and forth between targeting on ^the structurally 
unemployed and targ-eting on the cyclically unemployed. Policymakers have not, 
been able 'to make up their minds about whether these" job-creation programs 
ought to be serving structural or coun tercyc li^:al objectives, although the most 
recent changes in the program have teqded to. push_lt in the structuraT direc- 
tion. Given this ambivalence about goals, esH:lmates of -the supply of workers. 
avalLable^r these programs were produced using alternative aggregate demand 
conditions. Estimates for a structural program .were generated for a "struc- 
tural" program at an unemployment rate of A. 9 percent anc^^for a "counter- • 
cyclical" program at an unemployment rate o^ 8 . 5^ perc en t . The estimates were 
further disaggregated into five targe^ groups: (1) a global estimate, which 
included all -observed (or measured) unemployed, all hidden unemployed, and. 
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' all underemployed workers; (2) all measured unemployed; (3) all long-term 

measured unemployed; (4) all lov^skill measured unemployed; and (5) low-skill, 
>*long-term mea'sured unemployed. The estimates were converted into full-year- 
equivalent 'numbers to account for wi thin-year turnover and to make tjiem 
comparable to the estimates of the number of jobs created. Full^year equiv- 
alent supply ranged from 0.'5 million to 5.7 million in the struc tural program, 
"and from 1.2 million to 7.1 million in the countercyclical program,^ depending 
on the target group. Of these, low-skill full-year-equivalents numbered 
roughly £rom 0.5 million to 2.4 million in the structural program and from 
1.2 million to 2.8 million in the countercyclical program. 

Pofential labor market bottlenecks were assessed by comparing the number 
of f uil-year-*equivalent workers available for jobs to the number of jpT?s . ; 
created by the 115 activities ' for which estimates were made in this stuciy. 
^The comparisons were made using* j ob-creation estimates under the "optimistic" 
scenario lor four alternative combinations of activities and five alter- 
native target groups. Separate comparisons were made for the structural pro- 
gram and for the countercyclical program. The activities used to estimate 
job-creatfor\ were capable of generating more than .enough jobs to- satisfy the 
employment requirements of the most global target group in the countercyclical 
program.' A fortiori , these activities can be expected to generate more than 
enough jobs for any less global target group for this program or for any 
target gi*oup in the structural prograip. The resul tant* bottlenecks are 
distributed across all occupatio^ns. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
-this finciing-'is that any attempt to implement all of the activities that 
generated the job-creation estimates used in this study is likely to produce 
labor market imbalances that could be inflationary and that a judicious 
sele^ction from among these activities WQuld be desirab'le . 
. ■ « <- 

•When subsets of activities are examined, they are found to be suitable 
to particular target groups. Labor-intensive activities create an aggregate 
number of jobs that roughly balances the full-year-equivalent supply available-* 
in the target group of long-term unemployed workers in the countercyclical 
program. Labor shortages of 800,000 and 300,000 full-year equivalents appear 
for professional-managerial and service workers, respectively — however, these 
shortages can be eliminated by drawing from the supjply of unemployed or 
underemployed workers who are not part of this target group. 



Low-skill activities generate an aggregate number of jobsthat roughly, 
balances with the target group of low-skill workers in the cbuntercycliQal, 
program. -Shortages appear for professional-managerial workers (200,000)^ 
clerical and sales workers (100,000), and service * workers (200,000). However, 
these shortages can also be eliminated by drawing from the supply of unem^ 
ployed or underemployed workers who are not part .of this^ target group. ^ ^ 

Finally, the low-skill, labor-intensive activities .generate an' aggregate 
number of jobs that rpughly balances with the job-reqpirements of the target 
group of low-skill unemplo^j^ed in *the structural program. Shortages appear for 
professional— managerial wqrkers (100,000) , laborers (100,000), and service' 
workers (300,000). Again, these shortages can be eliminated by drawing from 
the supply of unemployed and underemployed workers who are not part of this 
fkrget group.v • , * 

/■". 
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From these findings one can conclude that the low-skill , labor-intensive 
activities used to produce estimates of job-creation in this stu dy can serve 
as the foundation of a structural program^ targeted on th e long-term or the 
low^skill unemployed. Additional lab^r- intensive activities would be required * 

for a countercyclical program targeted on the ^long-ter m unemployed. Other 

activities would be required for a countercyclical program targe ted on the ^ 
most global group—the measured and hidden unemployed and the u nderemployed,^ 
These combinations of activities appear to be feasible on the basis of (1) 
providing meaningful work and (2) not producing labor market bottlenecks. 

Priorities among program areas were established on the basis of judgments 
by pubj.ic officials and community representatives about: (1) excess demand 
for public services, and (2) changes in activities that might result from an 
increase* or a decrease in federal funding. First, areas identi^ed as areas 
of excess deinand by at least 20 percent of officials and representatives 
were isolated. Then, from among those areas, tjie ones selected by at least 
10 percent for increases with additional federal fujding, and the ones selected 
by a large number of of f icia^s and representatives for increases rather than 
for decreases were isolated^ The areas that met all of these tests were 
defined as priority areas. 

The area of environmental quality^met the test for' all public officials 
and representatives examined. The following areas met the test for all offi- 
cials and representatives except elected public officials: 

• housing, 

1. 

• health, 

• criminal- justice. 
*• • 

These ar6as provide roughly one-sixth to one-fift h of the 3 million jobs 
created by the activities identified in this study. 

It is difficult to draw policy conclusions from these findings. The.offi- 
cials and representatives whose judgments are reflected in these priorities . 
were not necessarily a representative sa^le. Moreover, even if they were, 
they do not necessarily reflect a consensus about social priorities from, all 
members of their communities. Thus, 'these findings must be viewed cautiously. 
Nevertheless, these data suggest that activities in these areas might be 
given priority in the selection process if all projects are not feasible. 

Administrative and op^erational issues were examined on the b*asis of an 
extensive literature review and from information acquired during the course 
of our fieldwork. The following issues were identified as potential barriers 
to effective implementation of activities funded under a large-scale public 
job-creation, program: * ^ 

• ambiguous prog ram goals , 

• red tape, 
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• inadequate time for planning, •• ' ^ 

• targeting , 

• inadeijua te resources for training , supervision, 
and materials, 

• pressure group problems (e.g.-, unions, competitio] 
in private sector), \ / 

• .transition requirements. 

t- / ■ ■ • ■ - 

Each of these Issues cart render a project (or groups of projects) infeasible. 
Two issues — inadequate time for planning and inadequate, resources for training, 
etc. — werig singled out as amenable to policy action that would minimize the 
difficulties tliey now produce. 

/ - ■ 

The former can be alleviated by more/ stable, funding patterns. However,' 
this improvement may be purchased at the/cost of more fiscal. substitution 
unless more effective constraints are tihpoSed on how funds will be utilized 
and greater effort is nfade to assure that maintenance-of-ef forts provisions 
are honored. J , 

X / ■ ' ^ ■ '■ 

The latter can be alleviated by loosening the current requirement that ho" 
less than 85 percent of the funds }>e spent ort the wage bill. While this may 
reduce the ons^te j ob-'Creation performance of the program, it will increase 
the range of feasible activities and it may improve the long-range benefits 
accruing to program participants by pr ovid ing "them with better on-the-job 
training experience.- 

^ \> ^ 

The major purpose of this stydy was to assess the feasibility of a iarge- 
^scale counter-cyclical public job-creation program. The study identified 233 
activities that- could serve as the basis of such a program. The activities 
described in this study should provide valuable guidance to prime sponsors and 
other program administrators responsibleXfior job-creation activities. 

It also found that 115 of these activities — those for which job-creation 
estimated jc:ould be generated — were^'capable of producing more than enough jobs 
to satisfy the most ambitious goals (expressed in terms of job- requirements 
for target groups or eligible populations). Moreover, it found that the^e 
activities (or sublets of these activities) could he implemented on a national 
scale without creating serious skiLl bottlenecks.. > 

Thus, it can be concluded that, from a policy perspective, such a program 
is feasible. Therefore,** whether or not^sujch a program should be implemented 
should be decided on factors other than those of make-work or skill bottle- 
necks. " , * 
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APPENDIX lA 

SITE SELECTION STRATEGY FOR FIELD VISITS 
^ TO FEDERAL REGIONS 



The 'basic purpose of this appendix is to describe the method used to 
select localities for Regional field visits. In order to obtain sotne balance 
in CHir sample of localities, priority was giv^n to geographic representation 
in our site-selection strategy. The following regional dimensions were * 
considered: 



Kind of Region 

Census Region 

Census Geographic Areas 

Economic Development 

Administration Districts 

CETA Regions 

BEA Areas . \ 
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Reason for Construction 

Geographic 

Geographic 

Labor Market Condition 
Administrative 

Geographic Economic 

Structure of Labor Market 
and Community Pattern 



SETA regions were selected as the appropriate classification or stratification. 
These regions,^ wi tfi' the i^^ member states, arW described in Table lA.l. Within 
each region^or strata), /a "locality" was selected on the basj.s of its regional 
irepresentation 'of county ,^po.pulation size (or 'class grouping)! 

Thre'e classes of counties were developed oti the basis of their population 
size. Counties we're' first ranked by population size and then the population 
of the largest counties were summed until approximately one-third of the 
national population was reached;' this set, 51 counties, was classified as 
Class I counties. Counties that constitute Class II were obtained by the 
continued summing of county population size until two-thirds of the national 
^otal population was reached; this set, 265 counties, was defined as Class II 
, counties. The remaining third-of the total* IJ. S. .population, a set of 2,876 
counties, /constituted CUss Hi counties. Class I and Class II counties are 
described in Tables 1a. 2. 

The luimbci. ocilciv^LcJ iLoi I. v..laaa wlLtiln a region was dcLct 

mined on the ba«is of tHe^ro^ottl n ot tut? population fn the respective 
county classes thai reside within thv. r^^ion. 



1. A localUy wd., 1 . J to--, ^. ...w>u.i . dl ly inJop.....i . 

J^ii ladli. Lions or co.ititl « iu..ii d li. In lOo aiilea of at least one of the 
other countl^o. 



1 



TABLE IA.,1 



STATES BY CETA REGION 



Region I 



Region VI 



Connec tlcut 
Maine 

Massachuse tts 
New Hampshire 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Okl ahoma 
^ Texas 



Region II 

New Jersey 
New York 



Regiorr III 



Region VII^ 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 



Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Vjttginia 

"West Virg-iiila 



Ke>:;ioii IV 



Aralrama 
Florida 
Geor g i a 
Kent ucky 
Mi ssi bsij^tv A 
Nor th Cciroi 1 
South (id r6i i nd 
Te nneis See . ' 



Region VIII 

Colorado 
Montana 
North Dflkota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 



Region IX , 

Ar izona 
California 
Nevada 
Guam 

Trust i t J Loiy 



1 i 1 1 1 ^ 

Ind i aud 

Michigd.. 

Mi aiie Su t 

Ohio 

Wl sc u.. ^ 1 



0 r eg u . . 
Wa ahi iiji i 



• TABLE Ik/i 

CLASS I AND CLASS -11 COUNTIES 
USED IN SAMPLING PROCEDURE 



Class I Counties 



Region I 

Middlesex, Mass. 
Hartford , Conn. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
NeW Haven Conn.; 
Suffolk, Mass. ' 
Essex, MaSs. 
Worcester, PJass. 



Region II 

Kings, N.y. . 
Queens, N.Y. 
New Ybrk? N.Y. 
Bronx, N.Y. 
Nassau ^ N.^. 
Sjiffolk, N.Y. 
Erie, N.Y. 
Essex, N.J.« 
Bergen, N, J. 
WestchesteAy N.Y. 
Monroe, N.Y. 



Region in 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allegheny, Pa, 
Baltimore City>. Md . 
^ ' Distrfct of Columbia 
Priace Georges, Md . 



Kc^luu iv 

Dade:, Fla. 
Shelby, Ten... 
•Jeffersun, Ky.. 
Jefferson, Ala 



ReglOT^ V 

Cook, 111. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hennepin, Minn. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Oakland, Mich. 
Franklin. Ohio 
Marion, Vlnd. 



Reglop ^iVI 




Dtfira^ Tx.* 
Bex^rF Tx. 
Tar ram, Tx. 
HarrlA TX. 



Reglot^ VII 



St. Lo'yjis, Mo. 
Jackson, Mo. 



Region till 



Region 

Loa Augel^a, Callt 
Oratige, Cal If . 
^San Diego, Calir. 
Al allied a , Ca 1 if . 
Maricopa, Az . 
San Francisco, c<» l a i: . 
San Bernardino. Calif 
Saciamento, Calif- 



iU J 



jJABLB 1A.2 
(continued) 



No/Tf oik. Mass . 
Brpvidence, R.I. 
/Hampden, Mass. 
Bristol, Mass. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
t^ew London, Conn. 
Hillsborough, N.H. 
Cumberland , Ma. 
Lrtchfield, Conn. 
Kent, R.l. 
Rockingham, N.H. 
V ' Penobscot , Ma. 
Hampshire, MasS: 
Middlesex, Conn. 
York, Ma.' 



Region II 

Hudson, N-J. 
Middlesex , N, J - 
Union, fJ.J. 
Camden , N* J . 
ftorris , N.J. 
BurlingLon , N .U . 
Mercer, N- ). 
Richmond , N . ^ . 
Albany > N.V. 
Oneida, ^N. Y . 
Nfagara, N-^ 
Rockland, N.< 
Dutchess, ri.V. 
Broouic , N Y . 
Oraii^p, N.Y. 
Oc ea n , i, . \ . 
Somerb., L . N » 
ALlanl Ic , N.J 
Gl oUc L c . , N 

Sc hene c l d J y \ 

RtillSSC 1 del . - 

Chaul auquci , N i . 
UlsLet , N . i 
Sd I d L o^.. , N \ 
Cumb c t 1 aii 1 , N 



Class II Counties' 



Region III 

Montgomery , Pa. 
Baltimore," Md: 
Delaware, Pa.i 
Montgdmery, Md. 
Fairfax, ya. 
Bucks, Pa. ' 
New Castle, Del. 
Luzerne , Pa- 
No rfalk City,^Va. 
Anne Arundel, ^Md- 
Betks, Pa. 
. Qhester,, pa. 
Erie, Pa- 
York, Pa. 
Lehigh, Pa- 
Richmond City, Va. 
Lackawanna, Pa. 
Kanawha, W-. Va. 
Wake, N.C ^ 
'Dauphin, Pa'. 
Northampton, Pa.' 
Washington, Pa. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Cambria, Pa.- 
Arlington, Va. 
Virginia Be^cfh City, 
Schuylkill!, Pa- 
Cumberland, Pa. 
Henrico, Va. , 
Blair, Pa • 
BuLler , Ba- 
Me rce r , Pa • 
HampLoi. CI , Va 
Hart Old Md. 
Ly c oinl 11^ , Pd . 



J 

TABLE IA.2' 



Region IV 

■ ^ '4< 

Br owa rd , 

Fulton, Ga. ^ 
^)uval , Fla. • 

Pinellas, Fla. 

Hillsborough, 'Fla. 

Davidson, Tenn. 

DeKalb, Ga./ 

Mecklenbtt^, N.C. 

Orange , Fla. 

Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Guilford, N.C 

Knox, Tenn. ^ 

Hamilton, Tenn- 

Charleston, S.G. 

Greenville, S.C. 

Bi:evard , Fla. 
•Polk, Fla- 

Forsyth, N.C. 

Hinds>> Miss. . 

Cumbej'land, N.c. 

Escambia, Fla- 

Cobb, Ga. 

Chatham^ Ga* 

Fiyette, Ky . 

Spartanburg, ^ 1. 

Volusiz, Fla. 
'Montgomety, Ala 

Muscogee, Ga. 

Richmond, Ga*. 

Gaston, N C. 

Bibb, Ga. 

Har ri<5on. Mi ^ .. 

Durhanf, N C 

Kenton, K> . 

Sul llvd..^ 1. - 

Sarasot^, Fla 

Tuscal uo>b.i . Al 



Class II Counties 
(continued) 



Montgo.ru r> , 01. i 
Summit, OhiD^ 

Idktr, li.d. 

Du Patse, I I 1 



Region V -^(cont. ) 

* Luc as, Ohio 

Ramsey, Minn. 

Genesee, Mich. 

Kent, Mich". 

Lake, 111. 

Stark, Ohio 

Mahoning,. Ohio . 
. Dane, Wis. 

St. Calir, 111. 

Allen, Ind. / . 

Ingham, Mich. . 

Lorain, Ohio 

Madison, 111- 

Will, 111. 

WinnebagOj 111. j. 

St. Joseph, Ind. 

Washtenaw , Mich. 

Trumbull, Ohio 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Butier, Ohio* 

St. Louis, Minn. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lake, Ohio 

Peoria, 111. 

Racine, Wis. 

Vanderburgh, Ind. 

Rock Island, 111. 

Berrien, Mich. 

Champaign, 111. 

'Sangamon, ILL 

Brown, Wis. 

Clark, Ohio 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Anoka, Mlun- 

Jacksoti, Mich. 

Calhoun, Mich. 

Dakota, rilnn. 

Mad 1 son , Ind . 

Rock, Wia. 

Richland , Uhlo 

Winnebago, Wib 

Dela^/are, irid. 

Ottawa, Mich. 

Elkhart, lud. 

PoL'tage, ()hi.> 

Gl' cone , wh 1 o 



TABLE ma; 2 . 
Class II Colintlgs 
. (corttinued) 



• 1 



/ 



Region ^KL . ^ 

Orleans, La. . ^ 
Oklahoma, Okla. « 
Tulsa, Okla. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Jefferson,. La. 
Bernalillo, N. Mex - 
Travis, Tex.- 
Pulaski, Ark. 
East Baton Rouge, La. 
Jefferson, Tex. 
Nueces, Tex. 
Caddo, La. 
•Hidalgo, Tex. 
Lubbock, Texl 
Galveston, Tex. 
McLennan, - Tex . 
Calcasieu, La. 
Camerort, Tex.» 
Bell, Tex. 
WichiLa, IcA. 
Rapide&r, La. 
Lafayette, La 



> Region VII 

St. Louis ^ity; Mo. 
Douglas, Ne.br. 
Sedgwick, Kant 
Polk, Iowa 
Johnson, Kan;.^ 
^Wyandotte, Kan. 
Lancaster , Nebr . 
tinn, iowa 
Shawnee, Kan. 
Scott, loj/a 
Black HawKi Iowa 

■ ■■ • 



/ 
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Once an efficent allocatiou of county classes by region-had been obtained* 
a simple random sample was drawn withia#each region for each of the respettive 
county Glasses- The Rand Table of One Million Random Number^ was used to 
randomly sample'the counties from the appropriate county classes. Then, the; 
constraint that the three counties be located Withirr a distance of 100. miles 
df one of the other two counties was impjDsed . This cpnstraint was imposed in ^ 
an effort to minimis^ travel cost and time' within each CETA region. ' 

V The priflj^ry reason for selecting thes^ counties randonlLy w^s that tlifere . 
ws^i? currently- no reliable measures pf the detimnd for public* services (or 
community unmet needs) that may be u^ed as a basis for further stratification. ^ 
If we had b^en able^to obtain a reliable measure of the implicit demand for 
public services (or unmet needs)' in the counties throughout the U.S., we would 
have been in a position to select . counties systematically. 

* ( 

The selection of a set of three counties depended on the following rules: 

-A- « if all three countlea are located wiGhin a distance\of 100 

miles of at least one of the other two counties, accept the 
— sample; , ' 

4' ' . 

• ' if two or LUti Ltuee cuuiiLJLet* are within a distance of 100 
miles of Lhe other then those two counties will be retained 
and the third county selected will be excluded from the 
sample and a aubseqiifent county will be randomly (or non- 
randomly) aeiected sequentially until the a priori -distance 
criteria is satisfied; 

m It uoL ..L t ..wuiiiict. lie within a distance of 100 

miles ..f at l^ast cue of tiie oc her- two counties, reject 
the three conn tie^, rc^tu^in them to their universe and 
proceed selecL Ci>anties random ly until the distance 
constraint is satisfied. 

UuCe Lllc aiSLaii.^ .,,niali»l Itdd U^v-ti ciallotl^J, ^1 u ailjlllouai c t 1 L l 1 u 

wds dlso ..hecked; lhe .cqiiiiemeiu Lh^t th., three coanti..s oi )ur isaictions 
be eponomically i ..dep^ aden L . Tlit; deciuilng factot tha.t wa^ uoed for deter- 
mining whether wwt2 counLy ^ eco ..omi c al 1 y independent of another wa s thaL 
the two counties hdd to b \Scj d i d l.e BhA di as*^or dt leuSt in diffciieuL sub 
areas ot ifie ma j .,r BcA i cijia • 



The results of this selection ^strategy produced the following percentage 
distribution on the populajtion within the CETA region "by County Classes: 



C E T A REGION 



1 County 
1 Class 




(%) I 
1 1 


/ 1 
(%) 1 

2 1 


(%) 
3 


a) 'i 


(%) 
> 


(%) 1 
' 6 .1 


(%) 
7 


1 '(%) 
1 8 


(%)". 
9 ^ 


1 

(%■) 1 
10 1. 


1 I 




49 1 ^ 


, 58 r 


25 1 


10 1 


35 1 


I 

' 23 1 

* 1 


14 


1 .01 


<67 1 


• "1 


1 II 






32 i 


A3 1 


33 1 


6 i 


28 1 


27 


1 3fl 1 


• 24 1 


' t ' 

f 


1 III 




lb 1 

.1 


10 1 
.. 1 


32 1 


57 1 


59 1 


"49 1 , 

4 1 


.'59 


\ 61 1 


9 1 


1 

f5 1 

1 

■ 1 



The a 1 1 t^t- u 1. 1 vjii ...ou^.i. alLv-o L-y L'c^iuii LtiaL cesttl ted wag; 

/ 



C) i ass 



Total 



IP 



lu 



10 



1 I 



■• ■ , -'A 'TABLE li.3 

. ■ 

niS^OF RANDOMLY SELECTED COUNTIES TO BE 
'VISrTED TO SOLICIT SNFORMATION OF 
THE DEMAND FOR PUBLIC SERVICES 



V 



Region A 



'Region 5 



Region o 



Consjtitues> 
or is part 



kelkion 


County 


Class 


BEA Area 


of an SMS A? 


Region I 


New Haven, Conn. 


I 


' 5 


YES 


Fairfield, Conn. 


I ' 


13 ' 


YES 




Providence, R.I. 


II 


4 sub 9 

9 


YES 


Region 2 


Erie, New York 


I 


8 sub 1 


YES 


Monroe, New York 


I 


7 sub 1 


' YES 




Oneida, New York 


II 


7 sub 3 


YES 


Region 3 


Dauphin, Pa. 


II 


15 sub 1 


YES 


Luzerne, Pa. 


II 


14 sub 1 


YES , 




Baltimore, Md 


I 


16 sub 1 


YES 



Liberty, Ga. 
Bamberg, S.C. 
Richmond, Ga- 

Roaa, 0\ii.' 
Wayne , I nd . 
Hamilton, Otilw 

Harr io , Ica . 
La f aye tie, 
Grimes, Te>i. 



Ill 
III 
II 

ill 
III 
I 

1 

li 
III 



30 
29 

29 sub 

60 »ub 

57 

58 



12:> tixib I 
124 Sub 2 
115 sub 2 



NO 
NO 
YES 

NO 
NO 
YES 

YES 
YES 
NO 



A City Within 
County 



New Haven 

Bridgeport 

Providence 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Rome 

Harrisburg 

Wiles-Barre 

Baltimore 

Hinesv'ille- 

Bamberg 

Augusta 

Chillicothe 
Richmond . 
Cincinna 

Houston. ' 
Lafayette 
Bryan City 



Regivvii / 



Ko6 » 



Da lido, I vjwti 
Gage, Ni^bia. 
Doug 1 a£3 , Neb t 

Wash! /.^.Loik , » 1 
El Pa ao , Cj i 

a1 d^neda , . 1 f . 
Kresno, idllf- 

K 1 * W.. i .'fci * 
Kl Idki t , Wd^i, 



ill 
III 
II 

i 1 1 
lU 
II 

I 
I 

I . 
1 

li 
II 



95 

94 . 

131 
130 



14 7 aub 1 
14 3 sub 4 



1 

136 
137 



yX. 1 



NO 
NO 
YEb 

NO 
NO 

YE:^ 

YES 
YES 

NO 
NO 



Vail 
Akrou 

Colorado lings 

Berkeley 
Fresno 

u I I 1 ^ 
Yaki ma 

While . i...,M. 



APPENDIX IB 

WASHINGTON-BASED AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS CONTACTED • 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Action 

Office of Evaluation 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

U.S. Cooperative Extension Service • / 

Farmers Home Administration 
^ National Forest Service ' ' , 

Community Services* Administration < 

Office of Policy, Planning, and Evaluation < 
Office of Energy s ^ ' . / ' 

Department of Commerce 

Economic DevclopiiicuL AUml u 1 d L r a L Ion 

White House Conferen. e on Balanced National Growth 

Department of HculLli, bUu^.^Lioii, and Welfare 

Office ot Lh. b.cteLary fdr Planning and Evaluation 

Office of the AstiisitaiiL Secretary for Health 
Office of Child Development 
Center fo* Disease CunLrol 

Delivery oL Serviced Team- NaLloiial HealLli insuiance 
Medicaid Buieau — Divibion of Analysis and ^valuation 
AdminisLtaLion on Aging 

PrebideuL'b Cummii^bion wu hmt^loymenL ot the handicapped 
Arch i L ec Lui ..1 barticrs Co.npliance Bourd 
Office ot ll»e Aabiataiu ScctcCary for Edu...iiivMi 
Nation..! iiiJDtituLt: roi- Mental Health i-roject Sliui., 



i lni^ 111 1 11 



1 hi,... l». i . -i.uiv. t. I 



OftK;e IcdJ ^^-^i ...Inl S.ndicit, 



U . b . u U i 6 i ■ • ^ ^ ' 

Nail n 1 I a 1 1 . I > ' 1 



Al^PENDIX IB 
(continued) 



FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES (continued) 
Department of Justice 




Off.ice of Policy and Planning , , 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration •'^ 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
Bureau of the Prisons 

Department of Labor ' ' 

Office of the AssistHnt Secretary for Policy, Evaluation, 
Research 

Employment and. Training Administration 
Employment Standards Administration 
Office of Yt)uth Programs 

De^jartment of Transportation 

^ - 

Federal Railroad Admiiilb L r at luu 
Amtrak 
ConRall 

Oftlcfc Fedfrial A. Clvltloi. 

Solid Wdbie Divl^lan 

NaLiuiid:! A<. aUumy t i> k i uUk o 
l^tLlt-e ^tt Mail 1,1 u»iJ b»iJ^. I 
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APPENDIX IB 
(continued) 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATIOIiS (continued) 

American Library Association ♦ 
American Public Health Association 
Ame^^can Public Works Association 
Association of Mental Health Administrators , 
Association of Rehabilitation Facilities 
Big Brpthers/Big Sisters of America ^ 
Boy's Clubs of America ^ ' 

Common Cause . ^ 

Community Arts, Council a of America 
Council of Great ClLy Schools 

Day Care and Child DcvclopmenL Council of America 
Drug Abiirfe Comic il 
Xjlrl's Club a <jr Am 01 r .i 
Girl ScOiiLtJ ot AmclK, a 

Goodwl 1 1 111 Ja ill I 1 e a w L .41^ I ) . i , 1 li 
the InaLlLiiLc twl VK^ ..IwJy ..I Ulti^ ni 

Nul loi. ii . - i 



APPENDIX IB 
(continued) 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATljJNS (continued) 

National Committee for Prevention of Child ^buse 
.National Correction Recreation Association 
National Council of Communfty Mental Health Centers 
National Council on CiNtizens' Participation 
National Council for Homemaker-Home Health Aide Services 

Nati^gnal End(}^fl^eirt_^ for the Arts^ 

^- > 

National Educat io^n Association 

The Nationa League of^ Cities 

National Planning AssoclatfTon 

The National Urban League 

National Wlidlitt^ houiidatiori 

North Aint:Ilcaii Cciitui t*/i AJwuLlun 

New EilglaiiJ h Ja t 1 t.,i Lhc ArLi> 

ap pu r L Uii 1 L 1 o t> 1 iivlu t I I . 1 1 1 1 I, oiil . i 

Sierrd c,l*iU 

Uilltt^a Uu.y t . . . . ^ 
1/ , b . (.,U a»..L » .1 > 

IJ . 'a M i V. I . . 1 M , 

1 .(i.ti, 1 Iv. . . I, . I M . . , 

^' • • * • ' 
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APPENDIX I lA 



PQ,OJECTS ACTIVITIES. IDENTIFIED AS 
CAN|^ DATES FOR LARCE-SCALE . 
^PUB-LIC JOB CREATION 



ft 



^ t 



195 



^18 



CODE * PROGRAM AREA \ * 

01., , COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT RELATED SERVICES AND FACILITIES 
' ' OlOrl. Conduct Community Resource Identification Suicveys 

0109. Staff Support for Citizen. Partic ipation Processes 
Required Under the Housing and .Community Development 

^ ' Block'Grant Program, Title XX - Social Services / etc . 

0110. 'Labor Intensivfe SnoW Removal Services 

0111. Neighborhood Revitalization 

0112. Abandoned Car Removal 
• * Olll). Traffic Control, 



\ 



0114. - Community Clean-up*, Beaut if ication, and Other Li>tter 
Removal Activities 



0115. Voter Education and Registration 



Tor"tal 



NUMBER OF, 
ON SITE JOBS 



* 

' NE 
NE 
NE 
NE 
56,700 

NE 

ei.fi'so 



=4, 



.Note: -NE = 'No estimate 



197 



210 



NUMBER OF • 

PROGRAM AREA ■ > ONSITE JOpS 



• 



CRIMIN|t JUSTICE, CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES, AND PUBLIC SAFETY 

0201. Staff Support for Parolei and Probation Activities, 16,000 
Satellite (Community) Probation Offices, and Youth . ^ 
Offender Counseling 

0204f Staf^ Support for "Aid to Victims of Crime Centers!' NE- ' 

that provide emergency residential services, counsel- 
^ ing, and legal advice to victims of recurting . crimes 
such as child abuse, wife battering, etc. 

0205. Facilities for "Aid to Victim^ of Crime Centers" NE 

0206. '^ ,Sf af f Support to Improve the Court Process proviiding ^ ' 8,000 

clerical' help', delivering of subpoenae, notification 
of witnesses and' attorneys of changes in time, date 
^ or place of tourt proceedings 



0207. Emy Care Staff Support to supervise chil<lren visiting 
:oirrlctional facilities 



cc 



NE 



NE 



0208. Staff Support for Half-Way Houses for juvenile offenders, 
adolescents with drug related problems, etc. ' 

0209. Staff Support 'fo^ Recreation Programs in Cori;eG.t;lon^l 3,200 

. Facilities - * 

.> ' ' * * ■ ^ 

0210. Staff Support for Library and Education Progtams in - 3,200 
Cori:ectionai Facilities 

0211. Staff Support for Job Development, Placement, and NE 
Counseling Services fo^. inmates of correctional insti- , 
tutions, youth* of fenders, and adults'* on probation . 

0212. Staff Support for Health Services in Correctional, ' 3,200 
Institutions' \ ' • ' 



0213. Expand, Renovate, Rehabilitate, and Maintenance Work, 
on Correctional Facilities , 

" A 
0* 

0214. Expand, Renovate, Rehabilitate, and Maintenance Work 
on Half-Way Houses , ^ * 

0215. Staff Support for Police - Community Relations Programs 
0216 



NE 
NE 
NE 



Staff Support for Volunteer Coor^nators linking corre^-' , NE 
tiortal facilities, half-way houses, ^etc . with community , ^ - 
organizations ' ' j 

0217. Staff Support for Public Defender Offices a^id Legal Aid . 2,000 
Societies ^ * ^ ^ 



CODE , PROGRAM AREA - 

■ ' t _^ - 

02. . CRIMINAL JUSTICE, CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES,- AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
(CONTINUED) ' ^ 

0218; Staff Support for Court - Sl'cho^ol - Foster Homie Liaison 
Activities - 

• 

0219. Staff Support to Develop' ^nd Supervise Work-Release 
' Activities for correctional iVistitutdon inmate^s to do 
voluftta^ or paid public service related activities 
for community groups 

*0220. Staff Support for Coordination of Neighborhood Volunteer 
Citizen Patrols . . ' . 

0221. Staff Support for Law Enforcement Agencies, Police, and 
Sheriff Departments including dispatch operators, com- 
merciaL seQurlty^ides, , field aides, etc. ^ 

0222. vCustoc^ial Staff Support for Correctional ^I'^pltTes 

02 23. Staff Support for Property Identification programs 
' ^ ' ^* 

0224. Staff Support for Crime Prevention Education Programs 
. , and Counseling for Businesses and Local Citizens 

0225. Staff Support for' Drug Abuse Information and Education 

0226. Staff Support for Juvenile Correctional Facilities 



Total 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



NE* 



NE 



NE - 
168,000 

10-, 430 

11,580 



NB 
/ 

6,000 
235,110 ,.» 




A 



Note: NE = Ntf estimate 



S 



V; . 199 
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^ ^ 



CODE ' PROGRAM AREA 

r 

03. ^CULTUkAL ACTIVITIES, MUSEUMS, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



0300» Staff Sifppott for Community, Theatres SLjid Theatrical ^, 
Education; Children's Theatres; Community Pance Groups ^ 
and Classes; Community Choir, Jazz, or Op^era Groups., 
Lessons; Community Symphonies ^and Musicial Training; 
and Milseums and Neighborhood Arts Council 

0307. Staff Support for Community Craft Shops and, Painting. 
Studios ' ' . , 



50,000 




0308. Cultural and Heritage Education Programs 
0310. Staff Support for Public Libraries 



0311. Staff Support for Bookmobiles and Extension of .Public 
Libraries into rural ateag, hospitals, nursing homes, 
etc. 



f Mutals 



0313. Commission of Murals and- Scillptures in Public Buildings 
and in Public' Places ' ' 4 

^ • ':( 

0314. Community^ History Projects 

C \ . 

0315. -Library Archival Research on Local Residents' 4FaTnily 

Roots - ; 

0316.. Art Education in ^>ublic' Schools, thrqugh use' of the • 
media,* e tc . . . * - 



NE 

NE 
NE 
NE 

NE 

NE 
NE 

NE 



' ■ .1 



Total . 



Note: NE ^JJo esj^imate 



3 
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200 



2^0 ' 

^ ^ 



:/ " NUMBER OF ' 

. PROGRAM AREA ONSITE JOBS 



'I - ' - . 

EDUCiTION AND SCHOOL RELATED ACTIVITIES (sfcHOOL BUILDINGS,' 
RECREATMN, AND OTHER PtlOGRAMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL, ETC.) 

" • t ' ' * 

04,01i Staff Support for Early Detection of Reading and IS^iZTO 
Learning Disabilities in Elementary Schools ' ^ 

0^2. Classroom and Teacher'^s Aides including bilingual^u 237,870, 
aides, musip aides, aides for educationally handi- 
^ capped classes, etc I 

0403., Staff Support to Expand Work-Sttldy Ac tivities in 6,000, 
Public Schools ( ' ^ 

0404. Staff Support to Expand Vocational Eiducatljin in Publi^c 21,10P« 
Scliools 




NE 



0405. Staff Support to Increase Field Trip Opportunities 

0406. Staff Support for Schoo^ Library Operations Durini 
School Year 

0407. Staff ' Support for School |.ibrary Operations During 

Summer * 

\ 

0408. Staff Support to Provfde Free or. Low-Cost Summer School NE 
^ Educational" Opportunities for children, youth, and ' 

adults with reading or learning disabilities 

0409. Staf f Support to .Expand Adul t Educational Services 'and 40,000 
Training for the G.E.D. (High School Ec^uivalency) Exam- 
ination and Righ't td Read Program 

0410. .Staff Support to Expand Bilingual Educational Services 6,000 

in regular puttlfc school curriculae, vocational educatiory 
programs, and adult education classes 

0411. Staff Support for Organized and Supervised Recreation NE, 
Programs in elementary and secondary schools duE;ing and 

after school ' . - 

0412. Staff Support for Increasing Course Offerings in Public NE 
V ^ S'chools ' ' ' 



0413. Maintenance, Repair, and Rehabilitation of Public- School 64,400 
, Buildings and Grounds ^ " — 

0414. School Security Guards and Hall Monitors • 81,500^ 

0415. Clerical Staff for Microfilming and General Support NE 

0416. Staff* Support to Supervise after Sjchool Extracurricular ' NE 
Activitieg^^ - ' 



201 223 



CODE 



04. 



PROGRAM ARgA 

EtoUCATIO^AN^ SCHOOL RELATED AOTIVITIES (S.CHOOL BUILDINGS, 
RECREATION AND OTHER JPRJICRAMS* IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ETC.) 
(cbNTINUED) . ' ^ - ' 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



0417. Staff Support for Parent-Te£^cher Association 

0418. Staff Support for Truancy Follow-^up and Child Counselr/ 
.ing Programs . - ' * * 

0419. Staff Support for After School Tutoring ProgrfiUnfi using 

" pe^r tutorers, teacher^s aides, and the elderly, 'etc. * 

0420. / Staff ^upport for Conith6nity' Colleges,' Other Public ; 

Colleges and Universities * , ' 

0421. Expand Number of TeacKers to >chiev^ Better Teacher- 
Student Ratio 

04'22. Staffipi^ Skill Training and Other Vocational 

Training* dour ses 

0423'. S^aff Support for Educational Opportunities for ; 
Ex-t)f fenders ' 

0424, Staff Suppgrt for Public Television Educational Programs 

0425. New School Construatibn 

. / ' A ^ 

04'26. Increase Number of Teachers in Special Education • 
Classes .foj>^he Handicapepd 

0427. Expand Number of Teachers for Kihdergarten and Nursery 



Schools' 



NE ' 
113,700 

51,000 

NE- 

363,500 

/. 
NE 



:,ooq|,': 



Total 



• NE 
NE ' 
160,, 000 

13,000 
1,223,^40 



Nbte: NE = No estimate 



202, 



'.1 * 
CODE^ ^ 



I 



PROGRAM AREA 



^I^^NlflBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



05. ENERGY CONSERVAJKON AND P^IODUCTION 



0501. Home Related Construction Activities (i.e, insulation,, 
winter iza tion, and weatheriza tion) 

0502* Solar Energy Research,* Development, and ConstructJon 
Activities ■ / . 

0503. Staff Support fot Home Heating Fuel Cooperatives 

0504. Commission of Studies of Energy^ Waste in Public Build- 
ings wi*th additionaJ^ follow-up for continuous monitoring, 
of energy use practices in public buildings 

> ^ 1^ ■ , 

0505. Staff Support fo^r Outreach (DocuTto Door) Counseling 

in Businesses, Homes, Schools, etc.,^on Energy \ 
Conservation 



28,000 

NE 

NE 
5,600 

5,300 



Total 



38 



.'goo"^ 



( 



Note: NE = No estimate 



k ■ 
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Oct 



•r 



CODE 



NUMBER OF ^ 

^ PROGRAM AREA ' -ON^JE JOBS' 



ERIC 



NE 
NE 

NE 

ne' 



06. ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS ' . . 

0601.. Labor Intensive Recyc^ing Systems for Glassj Paper, > 25,000 
Aluminum and Other Materiala ^ ^ ^ 

060?^. Reforestation of Strip Mined Areas V' ' 

■ / . • . ^ . , ^ ■ ^ ■ ,; 

0603. Protection oK Endangered Plants and Animal^) .Pf'sh^^ 
and Ganie Resekrch ^ 

0605»^4tlat er St orage Improvements ^ . 

0607. Sewerage Treatment Facility Improvements 

0609. Mosquito Control - Inspection and spraying of roadsides 6,300 
aryd breeding grounds, houses, and public buildings 

0610. Rodent Control^ - Inspection and . treatment of roadsides'^ -4, 300 
• and breeding 'grounds, houses, and public buildings 

0611. "Staff Support fof Nature Centers ^ 3 • 

0612. - Distribution and Installation 6t Water Conservation - NE 
Kits including conservation counseling (OutreachX. * 

06'13*. 'Hazardous Materials Survey ^ • 5,000 

0615. Animal Control (i.e., gtray dog pick-up, etc.) -7,400, 

0616. Staff -Support for^^Loc^ Human Societies NE 
0617., Staff Support to Monitor Air Quality .32,000 

0618. Staff Support t^ Monitor Noise Leve^J ^. 

' / • . . ■ • 

0619. Staff Support to Monitor Water Quality, Discharge 
of Effluents 



V 



IJE 
/NE 



0620. Sis&ff Support to Survey Water Supplies . ^ - 24,000 

0621. Mapping of Water Mains, Sewerage Connections, etc. . NE 

0622. Tree Related Disease Control Activities ' ' NE 

0623. Cbnduct Environmental Impact Studies ^ ' NE 

0625. Layout, Survey, Construction of ^il Conservation. ' 1,200 
Pr ac tices ^ 

0626. Site Preparation, Seeding of Eroding Ro^adsides ' I5,0p0 



CODE 



PROGRAM AREA 



NtJMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



06. ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 

(CONTINUED) ^ ' ■ , . . 

0627. Stream Channel Clearance/ - . 

o0628. Flood Control Structure Maintenance , 

0629. Timber Stand Improvements\on Public Land 

•J 0630. Timber Stand Improvements on Privately Owned (Non- 

^ Corporately 'Held) Land 

~\ — * 

Qp31^ Staff Support f6r Citijzen Participation Process for 
' Environmental Programs includin8*^the Resource Con- 
servatioti and Recovery Act of 1976 . ' 

.0632. Staff' Support for Inventory of Solid Waste Op^n Pumping 
Areas, kecoifd-keeping and Clerical Support fo^ the , * 
Resource Conservation and R^coV^ify Act of 1976 
j ■ > ^ ' ' \ ' ^ 

0633. Conduct Idle Emissions Inspections' of In-Ue^^e Vehicles 

♦ " * ■ ■ 

0634. Conduct Tampering Surveys on Air Pollution Equipment 
, in inspection systems for cars'^^ajjid trucks 

0635. SampMe frotn Retail Gasol^j^^e Stations and have these^ 
samples analyz^ for lead, octane., and MMT content 

. ' ' * 

0636. Survey and Inspect New Vehdrcle Dealerships for. com- 
pliance with the fuel economy labeling requirements 



1,000 

1,500 

v.. 

11,000 
33,000 

2,300 



5db 




NE 
NE 

NE 

NE 



V 



Total/ 



171,500 



Note: NE " No" e^tlma^e 
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CODE 



PttOGRAM AREA 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE<,JOBS 



07. * FEDERAL' GOVERNMENT STAFFING INCREASES v 

0701. Staff SupDort for Expansion "of Fanner's Home Admin- 
istration to Improve Loag^ Processing. 



0702. 



0703. 



0704. 



Staff Support for the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to process the backlog of 
adjudications and implement th'e Amnesty Program 

' ' ' » - 

Staff Support for the National Rural Center or Some 
Federal Agency to, improve* the delivery of information 
about government programs to rural areas. In addition, 
this staff wQuld' provide rural areas with the technical 
assistance they n^ed to write grant applications, pro- 
posals, etc., for federal funds. ^ .; 

Cooperative Extension Service (U.S.D.A.) X * ^ 

X.otal 



1,700 
1,200 

• NE 



75,000 



77,900 



08. FIRE PROTECTION AND PREVENTION . 

0801. Staff Support for Fire Prevention Programs such 

speeches, displays, and other presentations of fered 
in public school^, to community groups , employees . at ^ 
their place of work, homes ; . . 

" ' ■.*.,■••* ■ •• , 

0802*. Fire Haard' Inspections in Pufil'ic Buildings, PubXlcN^ 
' Housing Unit's, and Businesses 

0803. Staff Support for\ocal Voluntary and. Paid Fire 
, * Departments 



0804. Fire Prevention in Wooded Areas 



Total 
» 



5,100 r 



5,700 



NE 



iO , 800 



Note: NE = No estimate 

206 

ERIC 



. . . ' • , > , • NUMBER OF 

COPE • . - . r PROGRAM AREA , * - . . ONSITE JOBS. 



09. FOOD AND NUTRITION ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 

0901. Staff Support for the Expansion and Establishment of NE . 

Gardening Project s^-^ • ^ 



EKLC 



0902. Planting of Crops in ar^as where none^or less than 
the optimal amount is being planted 

0903. *^ Staff Support, for Food Cooperatives and Other Methods 

to distribute ^food more <iirec^:ly from farmer to 
Customer - • ' / 



0905. Staff Support for School Breakfast Program 

0906. Staff Support t'o-Provide Nutritional Information and 
; Food Purchasing Counseling / 



Note: NE = No estimate * , 



4 

4 



20T 



NE. 



NE' 



0904. ConstructioTi and Staff Support for Low-Cost Solair NE ' 

Heated -Greenhouses 



NE 

NE 



Total NE 



10. HEALTH CARE 

1001. Staff Support for Community Health Centerjs and r 24,000 

RelVted Services including community health workers, ' 
environmental health workers, and health counselors 

.; 1002. 'P^raprofessibnal9, *G;L^rioal, and OjiherV^^taf f Support 
in Hospitals, Clinics and Other Short Term Care 
Facilities (other t!ia« those listed in 1001) 

1003. -Paraprofessionalls,, Clerical, and Other .Staffs Support 
fpr Long Term Care Facilities such as nursing homes, 
hospitals, etg. V ' t * ' 

1004., Preventive Health Screening Services , Fpllow-up, and 18,000 
A. Referrals ' 



NE 



NE 



Total 42,000 



CODK PROGRAM AREA . • , * 

li; HOUSING AND ^UBLIC HOUSING RELATED ACTIVITIES ' ^ 

1101. Housing Rehabilitation (extensive)" 

1102. Housing Rehabilitation (moderate) \ ^ 

1103. Housing Rehabilitation (minor home repairs) 

1104. Security Guards/Patrol for Public Hbusing Prpjtects 

. 'JL105. Re sideil^t Managers for. Public Housing Projects 

1106. Develop! Playground , Recreation Facilities, and ^ 
Organize Programs for Housing Project Residents 



NUMBER OF ' 
ONSITEJOBS ' 

— ] 

76,400 : . 
23,000 
' 7,600 
6,600 J 

NE ' 



1107* Staff Stij^port for Landlord-Tenant Counseling Activities 

1108. Conduct General Housing Inspections for Lead Based 
Paint Cod4 Enforcement, Eligibility for Section 8, and 
Other Federally Supported Housing Programs 

1109. Lead Based Paint Removal from Public Housing Units, 
? Private Houses, and Pub Lie Buildings 

1110. Staff Support for Emergency Residential ^Facilities foT^ 
the Disadvantaged" , 

1111. 'Conduct Housing Abandonment Surveys 

1112. \ Replacement of Inadequate Lock, Security Devices in 



Houses and Public, Buildings 



Total 



NE 
3,000 

2,000 ' 

neV 

9 

1,2Q0 
NE 

120,000 



Note: NE = No est^m'ate 
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LOCAL 
1201. 
1202. 
1203. 
1204. 
1205. 
1206. 
1207. 
1208. 
■1209. 
1210. 
1211. 
1212. 
1213. 
.1214. 
1215. 
121f>f 
1217. 
1218. 
1219. 
12 20. 
1222. 
1224. 
12,25. 
1226. 



PROGRAM AR^A ' ' \- 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORTED BUILDINGS AND ^ PUBLIC , WORKS 

• Park, County Park, etc.^ % 

Police Station . \. 

Fire" and/or Resuce Statioi}(s) ' - 

•-Jail, Prison, Detention Facility . » 

Municipal Office Building, Town .Hall^/ Courthouse 

Hospital, Clinib, Nursing Home,- Health Center , . 

Arena , Stad iutn , Bleachers , Pavilion 

, Auditorium; Theater - v 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Recreational Buildlrig 

Community Center, Social Service Center ^ 

School, Learning* or Training Facility 

Library s . * 

Museum, 'Cultural Center, Science Center 

Air, Water,' Rail Terminal Buildings * 

Ga'rlt^, Parking Stru^fture ~ .> . ' ' , 

F^ctory^ Cannery,,; Processing .Plant 

Shell Industrial Building, Warehouse, J4aVket 

* ' * ,. 

Port Facility, Harbor Development 

Electric. Power Plant, Generating Facility 

Dwelling Units, HoifSes, Apartments 

Dams, Levees, Dikes, Flood Control Structures 

Water feyatem (lines plus well, reservoir, etc.) 

Water Source Development (reservoir, well,- e4:c.) 



Water Treatment Facility (potable) * 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 

• • ^ - 

. •7,"^0^. 
/ 4,700 

9,700 
4-1,800 ' 
12,600 ^ 

3,100 

3,200 
17; 400 
11,300 
'. 81,600 
' 6,000 

8,900' 
' 2^, 500 «■ 

6,800; .. 

300' ' 

^4,100 
5,700 
' ' 800 
^2,7.00 
700 
24,600 



3,300 



5,900- 
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NUMBER OF 

. • . . PROGRAM AREA ' .' , ONSITE JOBS 

.... . ■ . ' - , . « 

LOCAL ftvERNMENT SUPPORTED BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
(CONTIKUED) .' '. ^- 

1227. Sewer Litt^#.Malns, Trunks , .. J-'^.^W 

1228. Sewer Syslfe (lines plus outfall, pumping, etc). 25,000 

1229. Sewage Treatment Plant, Wastewater Treatment Plant. 12,600 
123Q. Strtfet, #ad., Hi^way (mi'y incl"Ude sidewalk) - / 31,300 

1231. " Sidewalks', , Curbs, 'Otters * ' .•^3.,100 

1232. Combines Water/Sewage and Street/Road and Sidewalk ^,700 
123^.' Parking Lots. " , .500 
123A. Multiply Utility-type Project *" . . " 22,000 

1235. Architecturar Barrier Removal in Public Libraries ^ . 12,700 

<\ , » 

1236. Architectural Barrier Removal in Other Public- No r>-^ • 25,40a,. 
Educational Buildings 

; ' - .4^ 

1237. Architectural Barrier Removal in Educational Facilities 10,400 

1238. Ramping o£ Street Curbing in Commercial arid IJigh ' \ 13,800 
Density Neighborhoods 4^ . j 1 

1239. Ramping of Street Curbing on Grounds o_f EducationaJ. 1,600 
Facilities 



\ I '■ TotaL " ^ 44^,900 



CODE 



r 



^ NUMBER OF 

PROGRAM AREA ^ 'ONSITE ^JOBS 



13. LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF (INCLUDING CETA AND ES) V J 

" 4 • ■ ' ■ * 

1301. Outreach Staff Support to Register the J-ong Term ^ NE 
Unemployed and Discouraged Workers for CETA 



1302. Additional Minority and Bilingual Staff Support for 
Local Offices of the Employment Service to aid these 
groups in utilizing their services ^ 

1303. Additional Bilingual Staff Support for Local Government 
Social Service Agencies 

1304. Staff Support' to Conduct Study of Skill Mix Profile of 
the Unemployed by Local and Sub-Local Areas, in order to 
provide kovernment and businesses better labor market 

informatic^n ' v 

I 

; 

1305. Staff Su'pport for Broad Based Study Commissions in- every 
major city to study urbah. redevelopment strat>egies 

1306. Staff Support to Conduct General Needs Assessment Study 
for Local Governments 



NE 

NE 
NE 



NE 



NE 



Total NE 



s 



CODE 



PROGRAM AREA 



NIMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



14. 




1408. 



o 

1409. 



AND RECREATION f 

Trail Reconstruction and Development 

Building and Upgrading Center City and Ru^^l Parks' 

Park Maintenance and Landscaping, Park Supjervisors , 
Water Recreation Supei^isors and Aides 

deforestation of Parks and Woodlands,* Other ('N^tion^l 
Forest Services 

Summer Day Camps for the Disadvantaged, Youth, the 
Handicapped, apd the Elderly 

Construction of Ecological Games ,. Informational' Signs 
in Parks ' - * ' 

Development, Beaut if ication, and Restoration of Town 
Waterfronts, Lake Areas, and Potential Water Recreation 
Sites in' Urban and Rural AReas 



1410. ^ Build and Maintain Bikeways 



1411. 



1412 



Recreational Staff Support for YMCAs , YWCAs , Other'Non- ^ 
Rrofit R^ecrieational Centers, Large Housing Projects, 
Public School Districts,** and Local Government Operated 
Recreational Facilities 

Statt SuppuiL tut Organized Recreational Activities for 
the Elderly and Handicapped 



NE 
NE 
7,300 

40,000 

NE 

NE 

' NE 

NE 
NE 



NE 



Total 47,300 



4 



CODE 



16. 



PROGRAM AREA 



PRIVATE (FOR PROFIT) SECTOR- ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 



1503. 
Jr504. 



On-the-Job f?aining in the Private Sector 




Jab Search Project: Staff ^ support for a piJoject * 
designed to bring sipall groups of previously 8Ci:eened 
unemployed workers to companies and factories who are 
advertising for emt)loyees. Private companies would 
make available a personnel officer to describe the 
company, give a tour, and receive job applications. 
Bilingual aides provided by.CETA whei^e necessary. 



1505. Tourism Promotion 

1506. Staff Support for Local Chambers of Commerce 



Total 



SOCIAL "SfUVICE? - CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

1601. Staff Support for Big Brother/Big Sister Programs 

1602. Staff Suppdrt fcJr Boy/Girl Scouts / ^ / 

1603. Staff Support for Boy' s/Girl^ s Associations and 
Drop-in Centers 

1604. Staff Support tor Day Care Services-'^inc lud ing day 
care centers, nuri^ery schools, in-home da](t care 
services, etc « 

1603. Statt Support toe Atterschool and 2A-Hour Day Care ^ 
Servi._es 

\ 

IbOo. St^rr buppuii tuL AUoption Agencies and Foster Care 
Ac tlv 1 1 ies ia.. lad ing homemaker services for families 
witH child care problems, "rellet** or "weekend" 
footer parents, homemaker i^ervices for families with 
foster chiidrcu. staff support for foster care group 
homes ^ad ciilld welfare agencies 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



6,800 



NE 
NE 



6,800 



1,500 ^ 
NE 
13,200 

34,100 

NE 
13,000 



iu:3. 000 



16 6.800 



wo L 4. . Nil - 14 t . . . 

\ 




CODE FROGRAM AREA 

17. SOCIAL SERVICES - FOR THE ELDERLY AND /OR^ MENTALLY OR 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

1701. Staff Supi^rt for Senior Citizen Community Centers 

1704. Homemaker and Long-Term Care Services for the^ 
Elderly, and Mentally or Physically Disabled; in- 
cluding escort services to and from banks, shopping 
centers, in <ijgh crime areas, at night, etc., for 
the elderly, deaf* blind, mentally or otherwise 

« physically Ijandicapped and transportation to and 
from medical facilities, shopping, recreation activ- 
ities, social visits, etc. 

1705. Staff Support for Shopping Services - the purcha:se 
and de'liveiS^ of food, presctip^^ drugs, laundr^, 
etc. I ' 

1706. Lawn Care Servcies ' ^ ' 

^ l]X)7 . Staff Support for Arts and Crafts Project to teach 
elderly and handicapped haw to produce imarke tab le 
crafts 

* 9 

. 1708. Staff Support to Facilitate the Exhibition and/or . 

Sale 6f Crafts and Other Goods produced by the elderly 
or handicapped . \ ' 

1710. St^ff Support for Sheltered Workshops and Vocational 
^ Rehabilitation Facilities including liasion staff whJi 
contact private businesses and public agencies and y 
secure work that the elderly and handicapped can do 
in their wotkshop or home ; 

17 11. bLdtt but^puti rot CuUi. Lc: f l.uael iij^e^s (Phone-Pal) Programs 



NUMBER OF 
ONSlTE JOBS 



6,900 
138,200 



1/12 



i / 1 J 



1 / I 



I 

li 



lov.al Nt.t.ac» A., t bLulica toC H Jelly and Haildi" 



c ap pe 1 

h u ti «. . 1 

D i .1 L L 
S C L \/ 1 t 



O 1 L ...i 



NE 

NE 
^ NE 
« 

NE 
30,100 



NE 
NE 



Jj . .A 1 i i . J Pi id i I.^i 



to tic: I ii.il 



NK 

1^ 



Sign taiifeUciAc d,.J I'luvl.il i5 Lvlctt> tot utje Deaf 



14 tL 



A . , 111., 

and ' iiwi.ii . c 1 



1 > , . . , , . t . L t . • J . ). . ' 1 i I. . > 4 M o I il cii t 1 . 1 

lie luJ er.itii IwJi 111 Kc.atdtd 



CODE 
17. 



• . PROGRAM AREA 

'SOCIAL SERVICES •- F0R THE ELDERLY AND/OR MENTALLY OR 
PHYSICALLY HANOI CAPiPEP ' ' 

(CONTINUED) K 

1717^ Ancillary ^^d Patient Day Care Staff Support for Mental 
♦ Health Instit^tiAis 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE- JOBS 



17^8. 
1719. 

1720. 
1721. 
.1722. 
1723. 



Staff Support for Special Information and Referral 
System Designed to Aid the Elderly and Handicapp(ed 

Staff. Supp,ort for Senior Citizen/Handicapped Person's 
Employment Agency that provides job development 
servcies exclusively for these target groups 

Staff Support for Community MentaT Health Facilities 

Staff Support f^r Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 

Meals on Wheels Programs 

Staff Support to Prepare "Community doners" .where 
large concentrations of elderly and handicapped live^ 

* Total 




NE 

. NE 

NE 

2,500 
99,000 
^ NE 

276,700 



18. 



SOCIAL SERVICES - GENERAL 1!P> ' ' 

1801. Staff Suppyrt for "Neighborhood Community Centers 

1802- SLaft SupporL tor Crisis Intervention - Hot Line 
PhQne Service Information anli^Ref erral Services 

i803i Statt Sui^poLL tor Alcoholism Control and Prevention 

1804. ComptfcKeufiilve Eiapl oymeuL^ Training, Counseling, and 

Social Services for Specific Target Populations (i-e, 
third generation welfare recipients, etc.) 

10 06 . t eimi liift 



ii A ii'iiltiu luloi-iiilit^^ resi- 



dents uf the ^s/al.ablt. tes^rui^ta In Li.eir community 



11,000 
6,100 

^NE 
NE 



NE 



/ 



b,lOO 
/3, 200 

\ 

\ 



EKLC 



' • NUMBER of) 

/. PROGRAM AREA . ; ONSITE JOBS 

SOCIAL SERVICES - WOMEN - „ 

.1901. Needs Assessment Studies for Women i ' NE 

1902. Displaced ^Homem^kers Centers • • NE 

1903. Pre- Employment Training for Women Entering or NE- 
Reentering ,the Labor Force After a Long Absence 



2102. Staff Support fo^ Communitx Based and' OCher Non- 
profit Organisations to i!)rovide transpbrtatipn services 
organisation 



NE 



. Total NE 

SOCIAL SERVICES - OTHER 

20C^1. Staff Support for Outreach and Other Social Services NE 
for Migrant and Other Farmworkers > 



Total NE 

TRANSPORTATION ' ' 

2101. Staff Support for Public Transpor ta tipn Systems NE 



NE 



/103. btaff ^upt>ott ti..L Ali.i>orte such as security aides, NE 
lineperso ns , ruel«^rs, maintenance staff, etc. 

/106. ' Kdllbtid Ma lii L cUau^c: dUid K c l»db 1 1 1 t,d t 1 0 U ' NE 

ioidl NE 



O 1 tii:. L\ 



APPENDIX I IB 

DETAILED STATISTICS 
BY ACTIVITY 



APPENDIX .IIB . 
Ta|)le2B.l 

JOB CREATION POTENTIAL AND ASSOCUTQ) COSTS 





lose 


(Blllloni ) 




rrojict y 
IiD. ^. 

Niiiber Project Deierlption 


Hetbod 
or 

Estination^ 


Huaber of Jobs 
(thousands) 




Naaa a. 




Adilnls** 
t^atlon 












COmmDEVELDPHENT' ^ 






V 

A 








i ^ 

0109. CUl:in Participation for HUD - Block Grant Frograv, 
701 FUitning Grants ^ ^ 








40.2^ 


2,0 


8.3 






'50.5 








OIU. CoQQunity Clean-llp, BeautUkatlon, litter Renoval 


/s 


56.7 


5«.0 


■ 435.2 


65,3 


/LI C 


. CRDIINAL JUSTICE 










1 

S 




020L, Probation and Parole Activities and Youth Offender 


{\ 


16;0 




. 154.0 


128.3 


6.4 


> 19.3 


Counseling ' , 




• 








\ 




020<i. Clerical and Support Staff for^tate aiid Local Courts 


W 


8.0 




^ 95.0 '■ 


79.2 


4.0 


11.8 


0209. Recreation Prograns in Correctional Facilities 


ii.. 


3.2 


33.6 


26.^ 


2.7 


4.0 


0210/ library and Education Programs In Correctional 




3.2 


32.4 


25.9 


2.> * 


3,9. • 


^ Ficilities 














' ^212. Jealth Services In Correctional Facilities 




3.2 , 


. 30.5 


24.4 


2.4 




^ 021?! Public Defender Offices f(nd legal Aid Societies 




2.0 




17.9 


.9 


J... 

■ 2.7' 


0221. Police and Sheriff Departhents - Frioary and 






[''1856.4 


1428.0 


214.2 


214.2 , 


Support Staff 




■168.0 ^ 


( 

J 


* 








0222, Custodial, Staff Support for Cotroctional Facilities 


■ 1 


10.4 


io;.o 


■ 65.0 


4.3 ■ 


12,7 


022KjVoperty IdcntKlcatlon Profiram ^ 






33.4 


,27.8 

1 


1.4 


4.2 • 


. ' ,4- - - - 








n 
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AFPENDU IIB 
Table 21.1 

JOI CUAIION rOIEHTIAL jlND ASSOCUTED COSTS 



I.D, ,. V ' , 
Nuaber ProUet Dticrlptlm 


Kathod 
EitlMtlon 


Mer of Jobi 
— iMPuaanda) 


UO 1 t 






Adilnli- 

tnt{fon 


0224. CriM Prevention Education Froirau 




111 
llf( 


lit / 

ULII 


91.1 


4.6 


13.9 


vfn, , Juvenile Corr^ctnfi FaclUtlea 

■ ' ; • \ f . 

^ cuitural activities j 


f 1 


OtU 

\ 




' 46.6 


2.3 


7.0 


< 0300* CQniunit]p TheitTei,| Dance Croupii Choirs, Huseuis 
'ind Heighborhood Area Coundli 


it 




400.0 


jSm.o 


\\ ■ 

32.0 


48.0' 


^ EDIICATIOH X ' 


J 






. . / 






0401. E^rly Detection of Reading and Learning D(8aUlitiea 
in Eleoentary Schoola 




1S.8 


177.7 

( 

% 


, 136.7 


13.7 


27.3 


0402. Clasirooi and Teacher Aidei ^ 


Ik • 


' 237.9 


'1641.3 


142T.2 


r 


142.7 


0403. Uork-Study Prograni in Public Schoola 




6.0 


J7;i 


49.7 { 


u 


5.0* 


0404. Vocational Education In Public Schoola , 


11, 


21.1 ' 


432.0 


196.3 


196.3 


39.^ 


0406. School Llbjtarlea \ 


Ik 


kU 


691.7 

. t 


406.8 


20). 4 


81,3 


0409. Adult Education 


f] 


kU 


380.] 


339.6 


17.0 


23'. 7 


04lOi Bilingual Education 


Ik 




68.9 , 


55.1 


2.8 


11.0' 


0413. Halntcnanca, Repair apd Rehabilitation of Public 
Schoola , ^, 


Ik 


••/ 762.J : 

, J 


476.6 


' ,238.3 


47.6 
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APPENDIX IIB 
Table 2B.1 

JOB CREATION POTENTUL AND ASSOGIATla), COSTS . ' 





C 0 1 1 


/ ■ < 1 1 4 . . t 




rrojict 
ttutbir 


Frojtet DMerlDtlon 


Hethod 
of 

Eitlutlon 


Nuaber of Jolii 
(thouiindi) 


Tohl . 


Vim 


Kitiriil^ 


Adaiqii- 

' tritlorf < 




School Security Guirdi and Hall Honltori 


M , 






-^2 


> 

63.3 




m, 


Truancy Follov-Up and Child Counseling 


H, 


U3.7 


1555.9 >' 


1111.3 


!222,3 


222.3 


0419. 

i 


^^ftcr School Tutoring Frograni : ^ 

Incrtaie Kunber of Teachers to Achieve letter ^ 
Teacher-Student Ratio 


i 


iO.6 , 


364.3 


303.5 


' 30.4 


30.4 


m. 


• 11 


, 363.5 


4225.; 


3380.5 . 


' 338.1 


507.1 


m, 


Educational Opportunities for Ex-Offenders 




■ ^2,0 


25.2 


;8.7 


1 ' ' 
2.8 . 


J*/ • 


m. 


Special Education Prograas for the Handicapped 


W 


160.0 


1860.0 1 


1488.0 


148.8 


111 «l 

22J.Z 


mi. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten ' 
ENERCY CONSkRVATION 


fl 

i' 


13.0 , 


lift < ^ 


176.? , 

1 


35.3 

i' ■ 


26 S 


0501. 


t 

Noift Related Construction Activities 




23.0 ' 




209,0 . 


232.5 


28.0 


0S0«. 


Studies of Energy Uaste in Pobllc Buildings 




3.6 


53.6 A 


^.5 


5.9 


7.9 


osos. 


Outreach Counseling on Energy Conservation 


15 


S.3 


45.6 * 


35.0 

1 


5.3 


' -5.3 
^ J.J 




ENVIROMNTAL PROGRAMS 


• \ 






/ 






0601. 


f 

Labor Intensive Recycling Systems 




'25.0 


■ 396.4 ^ 


188.8 


188.8. 


18:8 


0609. 
rH 


^flosquito Control 

s 

! 

I 


/s 


' ^'^ 


63.1 , 

t 


48.5 


9.J 


4.9 









o 
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Table 2B.1 

. JOB CRMTIONPOtDITlAL AND MSOCUTED 'COSTS 

■ • ■ ^ \1X ' . ' - 1 » 


coat 


{ 1 1 1 i ; 


:\ '1, ■ . . 


Hunbir Frotict Diicrlptlon ■ 


Mithod 
of 

iltlmatlon 


Kunbe/of Jobi 
^ (thouijindi) 


To tkl 


Vas0 




AdBini^ 
JIM.. 


0610, Rratnt Control <, , . 


fs 


«.] 


38.5 • 


33.1 


2.1 


].] 


^ 0613. llatiNflui lltttrlili Surveyi ' 


(1 


, *5.0 






7.0,' 


5.3. 


061V, Anliiil Control (Stray Dog Pick-U^^ 








'.J6.6 


•8.5 " 


3:6 


, 06H. Honltoc Air Quality 




,32.0 


226.3 


; 196.8 


Vl 


19.7 


0619.' Hdnltor Viter quality, Discliar|e of tffluenti 








V 






0620. Survfiy Utfter SuppUei ;^ 




24.0 




1^.6 ' 




22.1 


062)» Soil Consirvgtlon Fractlcefl . , 


11 - 


1.2 • • ' 


/ 111 

/, 12tO .|> 


. 8.0 ' 


1.2 

J. ( , 


, l.O 


' 0626. Slti Preparation %ii Seeding o( Eroding Roodsldea 




15.0 


I IM.O 

1 


90.0 


]6.(F 


18.0 


^0627. Strean Channel Clearance 


n -J 


1.0 . 


9.6 


• 6.0 


2.4 


1.2 


062B.« Flood' Control Structiiri! Ha'lntenance 




1-5 


IM 


9,'0 ' 


, 3.6 


1.8 


,0^2). Timber Siiand iDprovenents on Public Land 


fl 


111.0 '• 


i/l2.0 , ■ 


70.0 


28.0 


u,p 


' ■■ 

0(30. rinber ^tand Iinprovencnta on Privately Ovmed / ' 
^ (Nonrcorporately Held) Land . 




i].0j 




210.0' 


B«.0 




r.v •■ ^ ■ ' * : ' 

« 0631. 'Cltlfen Participation Process ih Environmental 
,^ ' ProgtaiBs * J 1 ' * 




'2.3 • 

1 


t 

. 17.3 


,1U'^ 


< .7 , 




/■( ■ ■ 

0632, ^nventor^, Record Keeping of Sg^ld Kaste Open 
. Dumping Arels \j 

' • : ^ : 




' 2.5 \ 


23.5 . ' 


* .1 
3.5 ^ 


J.6 



J} l 



V 
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Tibia 2B,l 

JOI CREATION FOTOrfliU. AMD ASSOCUTED COm 



flVJI*% ^ . 'it/-* 


Hethod 

of ' 


'\ ■ . ■ 

Nuibir of Jobi 
(thouwndel 


Co 1 1 
Total 


iMiii 
«•».,., 


loni ) 

mm. 


Adilnli- 


nv«vi( riyjici uiiCiipiiDII ^ 
rEDEML COVJMIlElfT 

0701. F«rMr'i llotM Adilnlitfitlon 


EatlMtlon 

M ■ 


1.7 


15.3 


12.3 


1.2 


i.a . 


m. Bu'riiu oUMliritlonlind Naturillxitlon, 




1.2 


. aikl 


8.4 


.4 


1.3 


. . .... . , . , ^ 

O/OV Coopimlvi Extenilon' Service 
FIIE SECTION AND PREVENTION 


IT 


75.0 


Btlff.O 


480.0. 


Hid 


:72.0 










f 




0101. Plre rreveVloo Proirai 




5.1 


U.B 


34.8 . 


1.7 


5^3 


0(02, Fire llaierd Inipectloni 




.5.7 


(6.6. 


3i.9 


3.9 ^ 


5.8 


HEALTH CAR! 








• 






1001, Coninlu Hellth Centere 

. . / " . . , 




24.0 


a'^ ■ 

210.0 ; 


' 166.0 


16.6 


-25.2 


1004. Previntlve Hiilth Screinlnt Servlcei, FoUow-Up 
end Referrili - , 




IB.O 


115.0 


lOB.O 




21.6 


f ( 

mm' ^ 








a 






1101. Houelng Rchibllltatlon (Exteiiiivel , 


n 


76.i 


1900.0 \ 


950.0 


760,0 


190;0 


1102. Iloiiilni RehablUtitlon (Hoderite) 


11 


22.9 

/ 


570.0 


285.0 


228.0 


57.0 


1103. Jbui|| RehibllUitlon (Hlnor Hone Repair) . 


fi 


190.0 


95.0 , 


76.0 


19.9 


1I0<. Sieurtty Cuarda/Pitroli for Public Housing Projacta 


f4 


6.B • ' 


57.1 

< 


,^.6 


■ 5.0 . 

• 


' 2.5 


1101. Iloualng Intp^tlone ' ' , * 






28.A ' ¥ 


!!].6 


1.3' 


3.5 



APPENDIX IIB 
Tabl(2B.l 

m CRUTION POTQITUL AIID ASSOCIATED COStS , ' 



Mulbif froiiet Dticrlatlon r 


Hethod 
of 

EitlMtion 


Nunbir of Jobi 
(thousanda) . 


Total , ' 


HH 


Hitirlali 


Adaliiii- 


U09. Liid Baitd Paint RcMvil # 


,;n 


2.0 

1 


IV ^ 




1,0 


1.6 


1111. Houilni Abandonient Surviyi 


15 


1.3 




r 

9.3 




1.4 


LOCAL COVERKMEUr SI|PPORTED *UIIDINCS AND 
^ \PUBLICWRKi ■ \ 




1 ' ' 

1 


«OaU 


■ V. 






1201. '.Pirk, County Pi'rk, et^. , J 
HlOa. PoUct Stitlon . . . 


11 ^ 


♦ 

7 1 


90.9 


lie ^ t 


13J 


11 




163.7 


53.1 ^ 


102.6 


8.0 


, 1203. Jin and/or Rescue Stat lon(i) 


(1 




208.4 


67.7 


130.5 


10.2 


1204. Jail, Prlion, Detention Facility/ ' 

1205. Hunldpal Office Bulldlngjlovn Ll, CourtK&uie * 


(1 


9.7 


180.4 ^ 


123.5 


2.4 


J 

18.5 




• 


1639.6 


'532 1 


;ii035.9 


79.8 


,1206. Roiplta^ Clinic, Huriln| Hoae, Heat^Center 


li ; 


■ ■» ' 
).l 


• 601.9 f 


' I60.S 


4173-0 


• 24.1 


1207. , AreaaJStladtuB, lleicheri, ^Pavilion i ' . 


11 


146.9 


39i2 


1018.0 


.5.9 , 


1208. Audltorlua, Tlieater ' 


fi 




155.8 j 


41.5 


109.1 


* fri 


'■■ \ .'? . ■ • 
. ^1209. Gyn^allit, Sulmlng Pool, Recreational BuUdln/ ^ 


n 


17.4 


833.1 .i 


222.2 


577.6 


33.3 


1210, Comuglcy Center, Social Seivlce Center ' 

A ' x 


ri 




' , 541.0 


144.3 ' 


375.1 

> 


21.6 


*121l.'. School, learning i>r Training Ficlllty ^ 


n 


81.^ ^ 


3901.9 


1040.5 


2705.O, 


1J6.4 


1212.. library , * / 
r-^ " .i ^ • 0^ 






: 286.1 


76,1 

« 


208.7 


1.1 



/ 





DM ' 




Irojict, 



^ 1213. Miitui, Cultural C^er, Sel^nct Center 

1214. Air, Vitii^j Rail Tiralnal Bulldlnga . ' 

1215. Garage, Parking Structure % ^ 

1216. Factor/, Cannery,, Procesalng Plan 

fS^ Shell Induittlal Building, Uareliquie, Market ' 

121B. Port Facility,- llaf1)or Developncnt 

1219. ElectrlCTowr Plant, Generating FiclUty 

1220. Duelling Units, Houaei, Apartnenta \ 
. » 

.1222. Dam, Leveei, Dlkea, Flood Control -Structurei' 

1224. Hater System (Lines Plus Veil, Reservoir, etc.) 

1223. Water Source Development (Reservoir, Well, etc) 

1226. Vater Treatment Facility (Potable) 

1227. Sever Lines, Mains, Trunka 

» 

1228. Seuet Systeo (Lines Plus Outfall, Pumping, etc.) 

1229. -Sewage Treatment Plant, Wasteuater Treatment Plant 



Kathod 

of ] 
Eitliiiiitloi 



fl 
ll 



NuBbar of Jobi 
_ (thouiahda) 



22.9, . 



■J 



v 



1 



> 1 



ErojKt ' 

Huabtf Proltct d»ip^|| >h«, 

' > . ' 

1230. Straet, Road, Highway (Hay Include Sldwalk) 

1231. Sldkualks, Curbs, Cutters 

1232. Cbubhes Vater/Scwage and Street/Road and Sidewalk 

1233. 7a^(lng| lota 

'123*. Hulilijll Utlllty-type Project 

1235. Architectural Barrier Renoval in Public llbr^ie, 

1236. ArcKl/ectural Barrlfcr Removal In Other Public 
I Hoft-educatlonal Buildings 

123?. Architectural Barrier Renoval In Educational 
FaclUtlea ' , 

123B. Raoiplng of Street Curbing In Commercial and HUh 
Deiislty Neighborhoods,, 

12.39. Ra«plng of Street Curbing on .Grounds of • 
Educational Facilities 
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APPENDIX IIB 
Table 2B, I 

JOB CRSATIOH FOTEtlTIAL MID ASSOCIATED 'cOSTS 




Huiib6 .froltct Daicrlptlon 

If 

PAHKS AND RECrAtION 

flltfA. Park ^lalntenance, Park and Water Recuatlon 
Supervlsoci and Aldei ^ 

W06. Reforestation of Parka and Uoodhnds and Other 
National Forest, Service Programs 

PRIVATE (FOR PROFIT) SECTOR ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 
1504. Job Search Project 

SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CIIILDREH AND YOUTH 
1601. BlgBtothers/Blg Slaters of America 

1. » 

1663.. Boy's/Clrr« Associations and Drop In Centers ^ 

1604. Day Care Services (Expansion of Existing Services) 

1605. Day Care Services. (Heu Services) 

1606. Motion Agencies, Foster Care Activities, Child 
Welfare Agen'clei 

SOCm SERVICEj^sF QR THE miC ANDHEyTALlY OR 
PIIYSICAliy HANDI CAPPED " ^ 

IM. Senior Cltlten Coimunlty Centers 



(5 

Ik 
f4 
II 
II 
14 



15 



7.*3 ' ' 
40.0 



68 

1.5 
Ikf 
34.5 
105.0 
13.0 



'6.9 



a. 



55.9 
338.0 



)2.1 



r 

14.^ 
15?.9 ' 



286.3 
822.8 
101.3 



48.6 
260.0 



5J.4 

13.2 
12'. 4 
226.7 
715.5 
93.0 



59.3 



47.4 



2.4 



52.0 



B.O 




24.3 
24.7 
35.6 
.3 



4.7 



256 ' 



JOB CREATION POTENIIAL AND ASSOCIATED doSTS 





'"^•Ctl , — r- 

Huiber frnjiet Pticrlption , 


Hethod 

of ' 
Eatiwatioi) 


Nuibei of Jobi 

_ (thousands)' 


C Oi s t 


.• « / '■ 
( ■ vi 1 1 0 n 1 ) 






totil* 


. Uaite ■ 


Haterlali, 


Adilnii- 

tratlon 


/ ■ 

1 

't 


1704.. noMBaker ind Lon| Teca Personal Care Servlcej, 
Cieort ind Traniportatlon Services 


f] 


13B.2 
* 


1207.1 


862.2 •■ 


86.2 ' 


258.7 

I" ■ " 


. 'l » 1 


niO. .Sheltered Uorkshops and Vocational Rehabilitation 
FacUltiei 




, 10.1 

f 


J 


2Sfi.9 


85.0 


72.*', 




nil. Countir-Lbnellnesa (Phone-Pal) P^ogran'j 

IMl. Goodwill Industrlea of AAVlca, Inc. <^ ^ 

1W2. Nfeala on Uheela Prograu ' ' 

ft ^ 


\ 


• 

2.5 

li 








\ 


\ 

CO 


fl 

11 ' 


' ' ' 

M.2 

) . 

1260.2 , 


1B.6 
612.0 


1.5 
556.2 

• 


^ 3.1 

91eB 

\ 




SOCIAb SERVICES - GENERAL 










V 




M. Nel|hborhoQd Conunlty Centeri 


n 


11.0 


99.8 


79.8 ' 


' 8.0 


12.0 




U02i, Crlili Intervention - Hot Line Phone Servlcei 


:n 


6.1 ' 


6S.S 




' ' •'' ' 


7.J , 


t 


180?, General Outreich Activities Inforolng Resldenti^ 
of Available Resources 

\' ' ■ ' , ' 






^52.7 


*1.3' 


2.0 

% 


* 

4 

8.4 


1 




^ 


1 


i 


I 




f 

♦ 



frojiet 
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, Table 2B.5. 
flOHBR OF JOBS BY PROJECT AND SRIU LEVEL 



0 




' Nuibir Projiet DiicrlDtlon 


jjlonil 


Hinaitifi 


SaliS 
ttorkeri 


CltTieal 


Crifti- 

perjon • 


open*' 
eivei 


1 

liboriri 


Scrviei! 


COmUNin DEVEIOPHEHT 


















terkeri; 


. 0109. Cltlien Pittlcipitlon for IIUD - Block Crmt froMM, 
.' , "701" PlinnlDl Cranti 

CRDfim JtiSTICfc . 


. 1.21* 

\ 


e 

1 

1 


1 


, 1.357 ' 

■ \ 

t 




< 

'j,670 

' ■ 1 


48,19y, 


• • 

2,570 ' 

1 a 


0201. Probitlon wd'Pirole Activities ind Youth Offender 
Counielloi t 






• 


' 9.<7^ 

5 


■ 








0206. Clerlcil ind Sunoort Sriff fnr c>a»* ..j n 
vt«i»vat ■iHi du|i|;uii lor stite ind Locil Courti 


I AAA ' 

*kOOO , 


' 1,600 

f 




1 

2,400 










,0209. Recreitlon Pro|rm In Cotrectional Facint(ei 

0210. 'llkriry'and Education Prograaj in Correctional' 
Fadlltlei 


640 ' 

r.ioo 




1 


( 

■ 'm 


1 

1 




'* » . 

1 


« 2,560 
1,280 ■ 


neiiin Dervices in Correctlonjal FacUltlc* ^ 


s 






■ •■ i 

320 








2,S60 . 


0217. Public Defender Offlcea and Legal Aid Societ^ea 


(7,200 


,1 




700; 




ff 






,Afl221. Police and Sheriff Departnenta - Primary and' " 
Support Step 


16,600 




.67,200' 


< 


16,800 






0222. Cujtodial Staff Support for Correctional Fa^illtiei 

, ! 

0223, Property Identification Progya . w 

. ' ' 0 . *' 


\ — 
1 


• * 

i.do 

> 

' 345 




3>4I 

34. 

-) \ 


i 

t 


i 


2,65^. 




5(942 
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Hiiaber Project Dticrlptlon 
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Table 2B. 2 

' HUHBER W JOBS Bt PROJECT AND SKILL LEVtt 



f f 



0 



\ 



• 022^.. Crlia Pretflntlon Education Prograoi 
0226. Juvadlle fcorrectlfln Faculties 
\ CUlTmiAl ACTI VITIES 

0100* CooBunlty Theat^er Danci Groupi, Choirs, Museuas 
and Nolghborhood/Arts Councils 

/ EDi)C»TIOH ^ ^ 

0401. Early Detection of Reading and Learning Disabilities 
In Elenentftry Schools ' S 

0*0i. , ClassrooB and Teacher Aldta \^ ^ 

0W3. ifork-Study PrograBs In Public Schools 

/ 0^04a Vocational Educatfbn In Public Schools , 

'0<06a School^ libraries 

0409, Adult Educatlofi; 



< 



0410, Bilingual Education ^ 

0413. tlalntenance,,Rcpalr/and ^eitabliltatlon of Public / 
Sctiojrta ' ^ . 

— ' — ih 



Prcfea- 
iional 



1,138 
'1,380 



10,228 



-.1 



3,600 
2^,111 
'24,21? 
32,000 

5,923 



Hanai|cri 



Silei 

Vorker* 



230 



Clirlcil 



2,316 
1,S6« 



.5,539 



1,800 , 
24,217' 



Crifti* 

pftion 



\ 

20,000 



6,440 



Opera- 
tive! 



Liboreri 



Service 
Vorkers 



8,150 




1 t * 
i 



■J 



2,826 



.30,000 



237,17/ 



600 



25,760 / 



8,000 



32,200 




Table 2B.^ 
0? lOJS. BY PROJECt AND SKllj, IBVEL 




A) 
H 



BiMbtf Proliee DiierlDtlaii 


Jlonil 


Hinneri^ 


Silii 

}torkeri 


Clericil 


. criiii^ 
perion 


Open? 




Service 


MM. Sphcibl Security Cu^di end Hell Honltora 

> 

MIB. Iniancy Follow-Up ind Child Coimsellng 


— 
103,^59 




— 


10,232 


?2,115 




Uborere 

'4 


Vprlters 


, 0419. After School Tutoring Prograon 

M21. Increase Nunber of Jeacheri to Achieve Better 
Teacher-Student Ratio 


— 
363,500 




— 
... 


1 




— 






50,594 
... 


A M23a Educitlonal Opportunltlei fo%Ex-0ffender8 


2. 005 
















(M26i Socciill UuriHAn PrAffrXM fnr ^Ka Ihn^lnnnnkJ 


IDU|UIaI 




K 








***** 


— ^- . • 


0427. thirsery School and Kindergarten 


M nnn 
















■ ENERGY CONSERVATION ^ 


4 
















- Related Construction Activities 










1,000 




2i,doo 




0504. . S.tiudlej of Energy Vaste In Public Buildings 


1,126 






4.504 










0505. Outreach Counseling oi) Energy Conservation 


}30 






. 1,060 








3,701 


ENVIRONHEmL PROCRAHS 








1 


V 








0601, Labor Intensive lUcycUng .Systeias 


3,750' 


2,500 




1,250 




2,500 


15,000 


0609. Mosquito Controls 






1 

a 




'315 

> ^ 


1,5J5 


4,411 





2^4 



ier|c 



V 
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Table 2B.2 ^ 
HUHBER OF Mi BY PROJECT ANS SKILL 



LEVEL 



. Vi^V PgojycPiicrlptloii 




0610. Rodint Qontrol ^ 

0613. Hazardous Hateriali Sur.veyf 

0615. AniMl Control (Striy'Dpt ficHp) 

0617. Monitor Ut Quilfty ^> 

061). Honitor Uiter Quality, Discharge of Iffluenti, 

' ' '' 

Survey HiUr SuppUei 

0625. Soil ConMrvatlon Practlcei 

0626. Site Preparation and Seeding of Erodlng*.Itoadsidea 

0627. Streaa Channel Clearance 

0628. Flood Control Structure Maintenance 

i 

,1)629. Timber Stand lopcovedienta on Fu))Uc Ut4 

0630., Tlnbec Stahd loiprovei^nta on Pilvately Dvned 
, Oloi\-corpotately Hel^d) land 

0631. ' Cltizfn Participation Proceod la Envlronpencol 
t Prograna 

4 

0632. Inventory, Record Keeping o( 5olid Vasic Open 
Dunplng Areas 



Pro(ei- ' 
atonal 



^00 



i 



Hanawra 



500 



1.600 



1.200 



450 



Salii 
tforkera 



Cleribfll 



250 
250 



4 



Crifti- 

'peraon 



368 , 



200 



■1 
1,000' 

5.000 



Open- 
tlvei 



1,000 



'1,*79, 



Laboreri 



Service 
Uorkera 



1,500 



5,527 



1,000 

i5;oflo J, 

1,000 
1,500 
10,000 

50,000 



I. 



Pnjiet 
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'. , . TflbU 2B.2 ' 
.KUHBER OF JOBS Vt PMJICI AHP SKtU lite. > y 



I.B, 

Nunbir ' Project Biierlptlon ' 

FEDEliAL tkmm ^ 


Profai- 

ilonal 


1 

'Miniivri 


Salei 

Uorkffri 


* 


Crifti- 
pirion 


Optra- 
civea 


Laboreri 


Service 
Uorkan 


^ vrvi. Timr • noil AfniQjitratlon *^ ^ 


414 


1 

\ 


"** 1 f 


1 

1,211. 








■ 7S ■ 


0702. Bur^iu of Iiai^nriAA aiuI 






\ 


a',200 ^ 








0 


• > 

' ' 070*. Cooperatlvi Extenilon Servlci ^ " - i 


' r •. 


i,500 , 

J' 


1 

*T 




7,500 






i 

60,000 


FWE PROTECTION AND PREVRlffTmi * ■ ^ 

^ ■ ■ ■• 






N 


• 










' Oimi. Fit« Prevention Jrojrus ; *■ 


' 512 


512 


B 


512 








3,586 


1)802. Fire llazerd Inspectlone 


571 


571 




571 f 


— 






3,999 


HEALTHCARE 


















1 

1001, CoonunUy'Heilth Centeri 


— 




— 




— 


— 


— 


24,000 


1004. Preventive Heilth Screening ServlcM, FOllow-Up 
and Referrali 

4 
1 




— 






— 




— 


18,000 


HOUSING 


















^ 1101. HousW RehabHUatlorf (Ex^enilve) 


760 






, 310' 


49.640 


460 


251210 


/ 


1102, Housing Rehtbllitatlon (Hudutce) 


229 






92- 


14,894 


137 


7,562 




V 1103. Housing ilehablllutlun (Hinot Hobc Rcpak) 


76 






31 




46 


'-2,521 




110*. Security Gu«rda/Pniul. U fubllc lUaing Fcojccta 


68D 








J 






6,120 




591 






591 








1,771 






/ 


V 




t 1 


\ 


< 

4 
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. APPENDIX (IB 
'lable 2B,2 

DUMBER OF JOBS BY PROJECT AND SKIU lEVEt 



"lIuBber Project Deacrlptloft • 


Profce- 
ilonsl 


Kinaeers 


Sahl 
Vorkeri 


1 

Cler|cil 


Crifti- 
perion 


Opsri- \ 
tlvei 


Liborflri 


Service 
Uorkeri 


1109. Leid Bace^Palnt Renoval 








. 200 






1 

1.200 


,600 


nil. Housing Abandonient Survey^ ' ' , 


126 


1 




252 




f 




V 883 


lOCAL GOVERNMEifr. SUPPORTED BUILDINGS AND 
" #UCWRXS . "f 


- 


■ 






• 






y ■ 


i»n01. Park, Cdunty Park, «tc. . ' ' 


' 348 






3,981 


643 


2,097 , 


64 


1202. Police Station , 


.201 


i ' 
t 


9 




2,328 


376 i 


1,226 


37 


, 12Qj|||^ire and/or Rescue Station(8A ' 




, t 








479 


1,562 


47 


fjlj^jhi, Prison, Detention Facility" 


' 46? 


t 






5,409 

f 

23,314 ^ 


874 


2,«50 , 


87 


1205. Municipal Office lilldlng, Town H4II, Courthouse 


2,013 . 






• 


3,76) ' 


12,264 ' 


374 


1206. [Icspltal, Clinic, Nursing Home, Health Center 


607. 




t 




7,030 ' 


1,136 


3,704 ■ 


113 


1207. Arena, Stadlunii l)ltadici;fl, Pavilion 


140 








1,715 


277 


900 


27 


1208. AuditOtiuQ, Theater 


■lil 








1,819 


• 294 


958 


29 


1209. CynmasluQ)^ Swlomlng fool. Hii.i(.'btloi.'<i tiullding 


i B04 








.9,730 


1,572 


5,126 


156 


'1210. CooaunUy Ceiittr^ SoiUl ^a^Acc UnUi 


. S46 




1 




6,319 


1,021 


3,329 


101 


1211. School^ Leaning or ItixLM ^dtiiiiy 


1,935 








45,569 


7,362 


24,009 


730 


^'1212.' library 


2i9 ' 




1 *, 


1 


.3.3^2 ' 


540 


l,/6l 


54 



1 



V 



3 



10 



[ . 



HiMttt Ptolict Piifllptlon , - 

1213,^ Muieuii Cultural (enter, Science Center 
121V. Air, Ater, Rail Ternlnil Buildings 



APPEND 



4 • 



Niitff.<n or.JOBS lY froje^I'ard sKit|. level 



1215. Carige, Parking Structurt ' ' 

1216, Factory, Cannery, Procesilnj Plant 

121?;'- Shell l^nduatrlal Building, VarehouSe, H»rket 

1218. Port Facll,lky,Jlap1)6r Development ' ' 

1219. Elettrlc Pbwer Plant, Generating Facility 

1220. Dwelling ^({.Its, Ilouses^^ Apactnents 

"I222« Dams, Leveca> Dikes, Flood .Control Structurea 
12W^/<!aKr SysteD (Lines Plus Veil. Reservoir, etc. 



i- 1225; Hate^ Source Dcvelopnent (Rcaervok, W«ll^ j^cj 

^1226/ Water Treatment FadUty (Potable) 

122/. Seter Lines, Nalna^ ^runkii 

1228. Sewet Sydied (1,1 Ilea fluii Outfall, hiu^iiiiu^ cU,) 

^ 1229^ Scwdgc TicdiniciiL Huui wjbuutitet Ticatinfitd Pliiai 
♦ 



Profes- 
sional 



a. 



139 
122 
329' 

t 

17 
198 
.2;5 
93 
97 
(9 
1,900 
253 
436 
895 
1,930 
9/3 



Salei 
Hnnawrs [yplrkera 



Cletl^ 



Crifti- 

perion 

1,614 
1.417 
3,812 

2.2'95, 
3,160 
467 
1,607 
, 316 
6,579 
876 , 
1,579 
595 
6,682 



Operr 
tlyei 

m 

229 
616 

• 

32 
37J 
514 
154 

19 
186 
5,068 



674 

t 

1,'217 
3", 144 
5,148 
2,597 



2T2 



Ibbw frojiit D»iprlpttfln 



^ m^wn III, 

mm or jois by froject and ^kili itvEi. 



?ro(ai- 
llowil 



H ip«H))r i^ 



Ctifti- 
pirion 



Opiri- 

tlVfl 



Uborlri 



Simei 



\ 



ON, 



inp, Strilt, Xoidf Hlghviy (Hi^ tncludi Sldevilk) ^ 
123|ii 'Sldaualkii Curbi. Guttiri 

1212. Conblnef Uat«r/Sewaci' bil(( Strett/Road and Sldevalk 

1213. Parking Loti V J 
12M. Hulttpli UtlUt^tyiij^PWJdl 
^2)5; Archltictural Bar/fir RcMval Mm)ilc Llbrarllii 



'12],i. Atcl)Uect^ral Barrier Rtrioyalf InVher Public ' 
Noir-iducaclo«al Build Inga, " 

. • V '■ \\ V : , 

Wj^' Arch/itectural Barrle^.R^aqval In Educajilonal , 

i^tttttli^Jng of Streie Curbing in Cbmnerclal ind ni^b 
Helihborhoodi 

iHKNilifli of Striat Curbing ort Croundi>'of 



2.181 
231 

■* 

' 39 

63S 
1,270 

51J 




12»M0 
1,222 ' 
1,891' 
'203 

12,'87* 

• M51 
12,706, ' 

5,191 

* 

3,09 ' 



^111 

2,171 . 

12^' 
l',SU 

i' 

1,270 
519 



405 



61 



' 86B ' 
1,950 ' 

1 

. 5,082 
.10,184'^ " 

, 4.156 

},6lO 



37 



::eric-^ 



♦4 



10 



Nuibir hojict PiicrlptL| ' ;_? 

fAWS AND IECREA^ IO| ' ' * ? , 

;hrkHiInU«.nJij;rk i(i4tl(,;r«tk^^ 
Superviiori ind AldM^ ^V/r 

"eforwutlon of'tt^Tind'tfcoidndi ind A^r 
Nationil forost. Sarvlc^ Progrur 

mmi (FOR fROFIT) SEdpR QmEiffEp ^cTjyt„^s 
150*. Job Starch Prqjict , ' ' 

SOCIAfc' SERVICES FOR CHlLDDtH Am jtv^ 
1601. BlgRroih«a/Blg Slauri of lliii»rlca 

Boy'i/Clrri As9oclatlona,<nd Drop In Centera ■ 

m. Day Cara Servlcea (Expanih/n of Exiting Sarvlcn) 

lifts. Daycare l^cej (lljw Servlcjs) 

1606. Adoption'AgenclM, Foster Gjra Actlvltlej. Child 
Uelfare Agencleb 

: [■■■:■ 'V'- ' , 

SOCm .SERVlCES^gTHR.nhPitl.V twi) fTnilY fill ■ 

PIIYSICAILY IIAUDlCAPPPn ' -^-7^ 

■ •' 
\M. Senior Citizen Coimuiilty Centers ' 



Tabli2B.2 

r^WIKBER OF |0M BY HOJKT AND SWIL LEVEL 




4 



2, 



6BS 

]( 

2,640 

lO.JOO 
l,fl60 



Salii 

HinaRtri iterkiri 



4,|D00 



2.6«0 



1,B 



Cltrleil 



2,719 

1,400 
2,640 



Cnfti- 



732 



Opiri- 
tivai 



3,42S 



Liboriri 



Sitvlei 
Vorkiri 



6.600, 



2,640 
19,665 

I 

4 

53,350 



2,640 
14,835 

40,-950 
'9,300 



4.123 



Table 2B. 2 



' Nuibir Project Ductlptlon 



NUHBER OF JOJS BY PljqJEa AND SkitL LEVEL 



Profit 
ilonat 



Han»iltr» 



SiUi 

Uorkeri 



f 

1 

iClcrlcil 



jervtce 
Vorke'ta 



00 



, IM. HomeiDiker md long Teni,Pcrionil Care<Servlch, 
Escort and Tranaportitlon Services 

1710.. Sheltered Uorkshop/fnd Vocational Rehabilitation 
• Facllihea ■ 

\ ' 
1711. Counter-LoniUnesa (Phone-Pal) FF(|^ans ' 

1718. Goodwill Induatclea oflCnerlca 
1722i Neali on Uhlels Progriu f 



10,417 
11,139 



'Id 



4,516 ■ 



a>30 



246 



9.000 




72,000/^ V 



^OCIAI SERVICES -CIHEIIAL ^' 

. ^801. Neighborhood Comnlty Centers ' 

' 1802. .Crisis Intervention - Hot llne/hone'Sejvlcisa 

1897. 'tekral Outreach Activities, Inforaing Residents, ^ 
^ of Available KesourcM f 



4,392 s 



m 



612,' 



> 



127,771 
6,021 

If. 

49^ 
18,000 



6.^587 



4,898' 



n 



if 






,( 



. oi'/il'-... 



'to 



Frojict, 
I.D. # 
Wuibit Projtct Deicrlptlon 



APPENDIX IIB 
TABLE 2B.3 
HACE RATES BY PROJECT AMD SKILL LEVEL 



cotHniin develophent 



0109. citizen pAlpltion for HUD - Block Crant ProtraB, 
• "701"PlJKGraQti 

0114. CoB«unlty(:iMi-Upi»Byutlflcatlon,. Litter Rcooval 



0201. ProbfltloD ana Parole Attlvltles and Youth Qlffwdec 
Counseling ^ . 

0206. Clerical an(| Support Staff for State and local Courti 

0209. Recreation Prbgrani In Correctional Facllltlea 

0210. Library and Ittucat^on Programi In Correctional 
»'Facllitici* ' ^ 

'0212. Jiejlfh Services In ^rectlonal Facllltlei 

0217, Public Defender Offices and legal Aid iocletlea 

0221. Police and Sheriff Departnienta'- Primary and ♦ 
Support' Staff . 

C"St'"'l*l' Support for Correctional Facilities ' 

.V;' ' V 

!23. Property, Wtntlflcatlon Progran , 



■JK 



Profei- 



sional 



12,000 



9,500 

iMoo 
10,000' 

lo.oop 
10,000 
10,000 

10,000 



Hanigiri 



9,000 - 



Silii 

Uorkeri 



9,000 



9j500 

9,000 

f 



Clerical 



♦ 

. 1 



2^ 



'1 

\ • 
4 > 



7,500 



7,000 
7,000 



7,000 
7,000 
7,000 



7,00Q 
BjflOO 
7,000 



Crifti- 

perion 



ERIC 




A 



^Operi- 
tivea 



Lahorei:! 



Service 
Uorkers 



6,000 



'fl.OOO:. 



7i50l)"-: 



8,000 



I 



8,000 

6,000. 
7,000 



f 



8,000 



8.000 

h 



2S1 



♦ 



t 



,f PMjiel 
^ ' I.D. 



TABLE 21.3 
(continued) 

MACERATES PROJECT AHO SKILL » 



0 



/ 



Hmbir Frojict D^icrlptlon 



/ 



^ 0224. Crha Freventlofi Edgciclon Ft'ogians 
' 0226. Juvenile Correction Fadlitl^ 

i 

CIHTTOAL ACTIVITIES 



0300. CoBDunlty Theatree, Dance Croupa, ffcolra, \\mm% 
and Kcighborhood ArtajPouncUa 



EDUCATION 



0401« Early Detection of Reading and Learning Dlsabllltlea 
In Elcnent»ry Scl^oola ' V 

ClassrooQ and Teacher Aldea 

I Work-Study Prograais In Public Schoola i 

OilK^v Vdcatlonal Fducatlon In Publl£ Sclioola 

0*1)6. School Llbrarlea ^ 




040). Adult Education 



0410.' Bilingual Education 

(W13. Maintenance, Repair akd Beliabilltatlon q^Pgbllc 



Schools 



Frofei' 
slonil 



10,000 
-10,000 



9,300 



•9,100 



9,100 



9,300" 

9,300 

9,300 



Janajiiri 



9,000 



S<lei 
Korkeri 



Clerical 



7,000 
7,000 



7,500 



7,ol 



\7if50O 



Crifti' 
penon 



7,000 



Open- 
tivei 



8,000 



12,000 




6,000 



6,000 
6,000 



8,000 



6,000 



6,00U 



1, ■ . 



'283 



: . V, ■■ V ■ WACERAIlfsi)f'PROJEa.AllD'SKItLlEVEt / ■ . ' 





. • ' ■ ; . ' , " ' ' 
NuiDir rrojict Dcicrlption ^ 


Profei- ' 
ilonil 


Hanageri 


Silii 

Uorkari 


—7 
Clecicir 




opera-| 
tlvei 


laboreri 


Vorlerr 




MU. School 5«turlty Cuirdi and Hall Ho;iitori 


f 


r 




t 


8,000 




r 


6,000., 

1 




0411. Truancy FbHow-Up and Child Counseling 


10,000 






' 1 

7,500 


f ■ 










' 0419. After School Tutoring Frograos 
















6,000 ' 




Ot]l. Incrj^aaTltuDber^ot^Teacheri to Achieve Better* 
Teacher-Student Ratio 


9,300 ' 










■ 






H 


(M23. Eduiatlooal' Opportulnltlerfor Ex-Offenders ^ 


1,30O 


J 














S 

\ 


1)426. Special Education Prograias for the Handicapped 
042?/ Nursery School and Kfndergarten 

•EHaClf CONSERVATION " • 
0501. .llbiM Related ConMruction Activities 

J i 

pS04. Studies pf Energy l'::iste In Public Buildings " 
OSOS. Outreach Counseling' on Energy Conservation 
EHVlROmtEffTAL PROCpS 


9;300' 
9,300 

1 

1^,000 
12,000 


\ 


.a. 

-r 


8,000 
8,000 


11,000 

i 




... 

I 

7,000 

r 


\?' 




0601. Labor latensive Recycling Systems 


12,000 


"10,000 




7,000 

1 




8,000 


6,000 






0609. Mosquito Control ^ 




■J 




i ' 


9,000 


8,000 

< 


7,500 

1 

1'' « 





. ■ ) 



S 1 • 



I. 



i 



' (0- 



T^IE2B.3 ^ ' , 
(continued)' . ' 

VAGE RATES BY PROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL 



I.D. 

NtnbsT Project Detcript^on i ' 


Profei- 
fllonal 


Hanagera 


SAlei 
Uorkeri 


Crifti; 
Clericili , mm 


' Opiri" 
tlvea 


Uboreri 


SerHctf 
Vorkers 


0610. Roilent Control . v 


mmm 


< 






1 V 


8,000 . 


8,000 V 


"^7,500 • 


0613. liazardous tlateriaU Surveyi 


12,000 


10,000 




7,500 




r, 




6,1)00' 


0615. Anfial Control (Strey Do| Pick-Up) • 


1 








-9,000 


8,000 


7,500 

** ■! 

1 


■ "~ I 

6,000, ; 


0617. Honltor Air qiiillty 




9,000 






L • 




■> 


06i9,' llonltor Heter quality, Discharge df Effluenti 








a' J 







4 




..0620. Survey Water Supplies, 


— — « 


9,000 












' i AAA 

6,000 


■ ,' . '''^ . 
Ml). , Soil Conservation Practice! ^ 

0626. Site Preparation anlScqdlng of Eroding Roadsidei 

0627/; Strei^Chann^l Clearanlie ' ^ 

0628. - noda Control sfriicture Maintenance 


-r- 




— 




10,000 

* 




6,000 , 

' f 

t 

6,000 








V _ , 




* 




6,000 
6,000 


— . ^ 


0629. Tkber Stand loprovenents on Public land 








• 


10,000 








0630. Ilober Stand Improveacnta on Privately Owned ^ 
. (Non-corporately Held) land , ^ ^ 




■ 


i 




10,000 ' 




•6,1)00 


f 

-n- 

'^i ■ ■ 


0631. Citizen Participation Process In Envll^nincntal 

^Programs . « , ' ^ 




4 

8,000 




6,000 




> 


Ik 




0632. Inventory, Record Keeping of Solfll ^aste Open 

Dunplng; /ircas' ^ ,v ■ , 


12,000 , 

r 

^ 


10,000 , 




J ,000 

\ 








^',000 



ERIC 



2SG 



im ID 

(cootlnuail) 
UACE RATES lY PROJECT AND SKILl LEVEL 



M ' Ptojiet DiierlptioA 


Profti- 
lional 


Hanagiri 


Silii 

UorWi' 


Cliricil 


Crafti- 


Opiri- ' 
, tlvii / 


Liboriri 


im 




















Om. Fimr'i KoM Adtlnlttritlon 




8,000 


, mmm 


?,J00 


. mmm 


-/ 


V 

mmm 


mi 


" 0702. luruu of Iml|ratlon ind Htturallzitlon 






mmm^ 


mmm 


7,000 ' 


mmm 1 


' ,mmm 




0/04., Cooperitiva Extcnilon Scrvlci 


mmm 


9,000 


mmm 


Xooo 


mmm^ 


m!mm 


mmm 


'i,|j(io . 


riUrROTECTIONAMD'PREVEKriON 


















0101. Pin Previntion Frojtaai 


10.000 


9,000 


mmm 


7,0(10 


mmm 






j,doo 


0102. Fin nitard Iniptctloni 


10,000 


9,000 


mmm 


7,000 


mmm 




\ 

mmd 


" ' 1 1 

&;ooi> 


HEALTHCARE 














, i 




1001. Cownlty Health Centen 






mmm 


mmm 


mmm . 


\ 

mmm 


mmm'\ '"''i 


!'7,0ljil' 


1004. Prtvtntivt Health 5creenln| Servlcei,ioU6u-l)p 
•mi Rcfernli 


mmm 


mmm 


1 


mmm 


t 

f 


mmm 


t . ^> ■ 

mmm ■ 'i 


ifrioio 


HOUSING 










1 

/ 




' / ', I 




liqi. HouilRg Rehabilitation (Extensive) 


\ 

U,000 


1 

mmm 


■■■ 


1,000 


/UiOOO 


10,000 




i ■ 


1102, Houilnt Rehahllltatlon (Hodente) 


li,000 


) 


mmm 


a,ooo 


u.ooo 


10,000 


9.S^ 




1103. Housing Rehabilitation (lllnor Hone Repair) 


U (IDA 




mmm ' 


II AAA / 


^ '■ 

ll AAA 


1 lA AAA 


"(SOU , 




1104. Security lluarils/Fatroti for Public Housing Projecti 


10,000 


mmm 




mmm 

> 


^mmm ' 


mmm 


,m^0 


7,000 


1108. Housing Inspections 


11,000 


mm* 1 


mmm 


e.oio 


mmm 


mmm 




7,000 



ERIC 




i (contlili^) 



Itobir htm Pticrlptlon 



Nil- 

itonil 



HiMiWi 



Cntti* 



Opiri- 



Mrrlci 



10,000 



7.HI0 



■i I 



m COVEM SUf PORTED BmiDIHGS m 

^01. .P^k/CouDty Park, itc. „. 
4202^ fdllct Station ' ,4 , 

,'■/•?> " ' 

llM/ (Fill an^Mr Rescue StatM : 

'V; . 

l/oiV|,ill,Prlion,pe'tentlon Facility. 
/ 120$. Muntdpal Office luildint, TovliliaU, Co^rthouat 

120i. floapltal, Clinic, Hiitalns Hpm, Health Centir ' , 

' I ■ ' .f, ' ' ' 

1207. Afeaif^^ladlun, Bleacliers, Pavilion '\ 
1201. Auiiiloriui, Theater ' ' ' . ^ 

■• ■ u ■ .'^^ 

120J, Cyniuilui, Swli^lng Po4i, Recreational Building 

1210. CoMwnlty Center, Socj^l ^er^i;|;entM ^ 

1211. ' School, UKj\h or "irajnlrig Facility 



1 ' r 



,12U. Mbrari 




1S,862 

is,n) 

15,861. . 

ll^flil 

lS,i(7 

l},8il 

l),8i7 

K 

IJ.Bi? ' 
li,6i7 . 
13,8(7 



1S,B« • 



/ * 



« I 
I 

**»■ 

, I 

mmm 

1 < 



«7 



0^ 



■0 ; 
•ft*/ 



11,700 

1).7O0 
U.IOO 

a],700 

f],700: 
13,700 
1J,700 

lyoo^ 

11,700 
11,700 

11,700 



10,600 
10,60(1 



11,111 



.11,311 



10,600 <«. 11,111 > 

io;6w!|u,iii 
'10.600' 



10,60(1 

10,6^ 

10,600 

10,600 

.10,600: 



10,600 



'ii.iii 
ii,}il 
ii,jii ' 

11,111 
li,3ii 

m 
ii.ia V 



'S\70P, 
S,700 

I 

S|700,^,. 

Sit 

.5;700;, 
.},700 

ypo 
j;7oo 

i,700 

' j;7oo 



•p. 



mu 21,] 

(eontlnuid) \ 

mmniimnrnmim 



Mr rnjtct DtictlptlM 


llMll 


Hiniiin 


Silii 

aUII 

Vorkeri 


Clirieil' 




11 

vpilr 
tlVlf 


Ukoriri 




nUi Nuiiui, Culturii Cinti^, Science Center 


lMt7 




mmm 


mmm 


i [ 

lUOOl 


10,800 






12U. Air, Viter, Riil Terilnil Bulldlngi 


15,867 




mmm 


mmm 


1],700- 


10,(00 


. ■ I' 
.1 ■ 

lUU 


i5;7W 


1215. drill, Pirklni Struct,ure 


lMi7 




' mmm 


mmm ' 




10,800 


. i.i,m 




\ Uli. Fictory, Cannery, Procesilng Plant 


1M67 


... , 


mm* 


mmm 


11,700 


4 


ni,3ll 


■ 1 ■' ' ' 


^'mi Shell Induitrlel tuUdlng, Varehcuse, Hirket 


\\m 




mmm 


> Ma 


11,700 


10,800 


ll;lil 


''Ml 


1218. Fort Facility, Harbor Development 

» 


1M67 




mmm 




11,700 


;0,600 


11,111 


5,700 


121). Electric Power Plant, Generating Facility 


1},867 




mmm 


mmm 


11,700 


10,800 


11,311 


5,700 


1220. , Dwelling Unlti, llousei, Apartnents 


1S,867 




mmm 


mmm 


11,700 


10,800 


11,311 


5,700 


1222. Diu, leveei, Dlkef, Flood Control Structures 


1S,86; 




mmm 


mmm 


11,700 


10,804 


11,311 


5^00 


' }m. Hater Syitei (Hnci Plui Veil, RGaervolr, etc.) 


lMi7 




mmm 


mmm 


11,700 


10,800 • 


11,311 


5,700 


'122S. Vater Source Developnent (Reservoir, Veil, etc.) 

■3 


lMi7 




mmm 


mmm 


1 

11,700 


10,800 


11,311' 


5,700" 


1221. Vater Treatient Facility (Potable) 

1222. Sewer Llnes^lns, 'Trunki 


1M&7 

lS,B(f 




mmm 

mmm 


mmm 
mmm 


13,700 
13,700 


10,800 
10,600 


11,311 ^ 
11,311 


5,700 
5',700 


■ ( , *■ 
1228. Sewer^Systei (llnei Plua Out,/all, Pilnpln^, etc) , 


1S,887 




•■«• 


mmm 


11,700, 


10,800 


11,311 


5,700 


1229. Sewage Treatnent Plant, VAstewate'r Trcatnent Plant, > 
1 ^ 


1M67 


: it 

i 0 


mmm ; 


mmm 


13,700 ' 


10,800^ 


hl,311 


' 5,100 

< 



r 





I 



1.0. 

fcubtr . frojMt Dticrlptlflp 



mi ID , 

. (coQtlnued) 
VAGI RATES lY PROJECT AND SKIU LEVEL 



4: 4!i 



1230. Striet, 'Roid, Highway (ll*y Iliclude Sidewalk) 

1231. SUevilki, Curbi, Cutteri ' '/ 
♦1232. CoiblMi «««r/Swi|« ind Street/Road and 'Sldjwalk 

■ 

123J. Parking Loti 

■ ' :> ■ / 

1234. Hultijle Utility type Pro'ject , / , 

123J. ArchltecturaUatrUr Renovil In Publfc Ubri 

1236. A,rchU«ctoral',Barrler'Viiio«l In WIiA PiiUi^ 
Hon-educatlonal Bulldlngj ; • H 

• ■1238, Ranplif-of Street Curbing In tmjcii\ and High 
' 'Dedlty Hel'gliborhoodi ; >f -r - 

\ M imping of Street Curblng'4 Grounds , of ^ ' • 
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APPENDIX IVA 
' STUDIES. USED TO DISTRIBUTE MATERIAL COSTS 

Number ol Job-Creation 

Stu^ * Type of Activity Actlvltiek Distributed 

■.- H;- ^ . ^'' ■.[ 

NationaX BLS - . 

Input-Output ' ' . 

Study * . * r - : - .^^ . " - 

• ' * Educational Service^ . ^^/^ * 

' Office Supplies " ' 28 

The &tern Study 10 

Police and Prisons * 3 

Social and Special Welfare Services 4 

Hospital and Health Services 3 

The Vernez Study ------------------ 38 

Building Construction 33 

^ Heavy Construction 5 

Judgment ------------------------------ 26 



Source: Jones (1978). 



APPENDIX IVB 



SUBSTITUTION RATE BY ACTIVITY 
Activity # Rate of Substitution 



0109 










• 25 


0114 










"7 C 
• / 3 


^ J 0201 










.75 


' 0206 










• 50 


0209 










,•25 


0210 










• 25 


0212 










• 25 


0217 










• 50 


0221 










• 75 s 


0222 ^ ' 










• 75 


0223 










.50 


' 0224 










.50 


0226 










.75 ^ 














0300 












0401 










y.25 


' 0402 










.50 


0403 










.25 












■ .75 


0406 






> 




.50 


0409 










.25 


0410 










• 25, 


0413 










. 75 


0414 . 










.50 


0418 










.25 


0419 










.25 


0421 










.50 


0423 










.251 


042 6 










.25- 


042 7 










.50 


0501 










.25 


0502 










.25 


0503 










.25 


0504 










.25 


0505 










.25 



0601 -25 
0609 '75 



0610 
0613 



0617 
0620 



301 

251 



.75 
.25 



0615 -75 



.25 
.25 



^ APPENDIX IVB * 

SUBSTITUTION^ RATE BY ACTIVITY 
(continued) 

Activity // • ' Rate of Substitution 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.50 

;50 
.25 
.25 

.50" 

.75 - , - 
.25 

XiSOl , .75 




/0802 



1220 




252 



0? 



'.75 



y 1001 ' " -75 

• 1004 ' . -25. 

/ 1101 •25' 

1102 -25 

1103 ' - -25 

1104 ■ -25 

1108 -25 

1109 .25 
1111. . _ .25 

1201 - - , -75 

1202 ' -75 

1203 , '75 

1204 ; -50 

1205 , -75 
1260 ^ , ' • -75 

1207 • • ' .25 

1208 -25 

1209 ^ .50 

1210 -50 

1211 -25 

1212 • -25 

1213 • -25 

1214 • '50 

1215 ' ' .25 

1216 .50 

1217 • .75 

1218 .50 

1219 .50 



.51^ 



• APPENDIX IVB 

gUBSTXCUTION RATE BY ACTIVITY 
(continued) 



Activity . Rate of Substitution 

1222 , ' .50 

1224 ' .75 

1225 .75 

1226 il5 

1227 .75 
12 28 • .75 
1229 .75 
12 30 , .75 
12 31 ' - ' , , ♦'..75' 

f ■ 1232 . - ^ .« . ■ .50 

1233 r ' °J !^ '/ .50 

12 34 • / i .25 

1235. ^ . • s' ■ ''-''^.l -.50 ' • 

i236 ' > . ' -M *' ■ 

12 37 ■ \ '■ .25 

1238 , . .50 

1239 ; , 1 .50 -^i; 

1404 ' ■ \ . .75 

1406 \ .75 

V ■ 
\ 

1504 \ .25 

.5a 

.25 
.50 

.25 ' . 

1701 : .50 

1704 \ .50 . 

1710 ^ .50 

1721 . \ .25 

1722 ' .50 

1801 ' ^ \.75 , 

1802 " 1\25- 
1807 .75 




See supra . Appendix IIA, for a detailed description of 
the activities which correspond to the above numbers. 
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APPENDIX IVC ' 



activities' BY CLUSTERS ,^ 



ACTIVITY 

ieOPE 



YPE OF SERVICES 
DELIVERED 



OApA. . 



'Cluster Ir • Nojilabor Jntensive arid High- Skill Leve^ 
Requirements ^ ». ^ 

• • * 

Staff Support to Expand Vocational Education in^ 
Public Sfchools ' , 



64O6. Staff i«w>ort. for School Library Operations during 
Sc'hoof Year ' 

17*10^, Staff Suppo'rt^ *f or Sheltered Workshops and Voca-r 
tiofial Rehabilitation ' V 

' Cluster 1: ' Labor intensive a,nd High-Skill Level 

, . Requirements 

0201. Staff Support for Parole and Probation Activities / 
Satellite .(Community) Probation Offices, and Youth : 
Offender Counseling . . , 



0206. Staff Support to Improve thS^our,t 'Process Proy.id-; 

ing Clerical Help, Deliverinj^ of Subpoenae, , :Noti-% 
fication of Witnesses and Attorneys of Changes in;' 
Time, Date, or Place of Court Proceed ii^igs 

021,0. ■ Staff Support for Library and Education frpgrams ^ - 
in Correctional Facilities 

0217. Staff Support for Public Defender Offices and Legal- 
Aid Societies 

0221. Staff Support for Law Enforcement Agencies, Police 

and Sheriff Departments Including Dispattllh Operators, 
Commercial Security Aides, Field Aides, etc. 

0226. Staff Support for Juvenile Correctional Facilities 

0401. Staff Support for Early Detection of Reading and 
Learning Disabilities in Elementary Schools 

04p2. Classroom and Teacher's Aides Including Bilingual 
Aides, Music Aides, Aides for Educationally 
Handicapped Classes, etc. 



teducationfijl 
. Educational 
Otfiice Supplies 



Office Supplies' 
Of f ice^^S^pplias.. 

Eclucatfonal 

: •, . ' ? 

Office Supplies 
Security 



Educatio nal 
Educatio nal 



504 



ACtlVITY 
CODE 



'I 



04^3.. , Staff Sapport to Expand Work-S,tudy Activities in , 
Public ISchools ' / ^ ' ^ P 

0409. -Staff Support to Expand Adult Eduqational Sei^icee 



aftd Training fpV tHa G.h/.D» (High S(Jhool Equijnalency) 
^ Examinational and Right id ^ead Program - 

04^0. .^/ Sta^f support to Kxp^t^d, Bllii>^al • Educational 
Vv,<> Services in .Regula^r Pub lie School Curriculae, '\ 
" 'V Voc4t;ionaJ. Education Programs and Adult Educa- 
-I tioti Classes " r 



TYPE 0R,?ERV1CES V 
- DELIVERED / * 



Educat^qnal' 



Educational 



* > 



Edufc4^^m*ai ^ 



0418. St;aff Support far'Truaticy Follow-up and Child 
Counseling Programs' . . ^ 

0421 1 \ Expand ^^Numba-r of ' ,teacr^er s to Achieve Better 
" " Teacher- Student Ratio " ' 

0423. Staff' Support for EduoatiArial Opportunities for 
Ex-Of feiiders V 



Bdutattonal 4. 



Edqcational / 



Educational ' 



0426, ». Increase'Number of Teachers in Special Edutation 

^ ,^ Classes for the Handicapped ^ 

0427. 'Expand Number oK Teachers , for K'indergar ten^ and 
^ Nursery ' School 



\063: 



9 \0631. ■ Staff ^Support for Citizen participation Process for 
Environmental Programs Including the Respur-ce Con-, 
servation and Reccl^ery Act of 1976 

0701. Staff Support for Expansion of Farmer's Home 
. Administrai: ion to Improvie Loan Processing 

0702. Staff Support for the Bureau of Immigration and 
. Naturalization Service to Process the« Backlog 

. V . of . Ad judications and Implement the Amensty - ^ 

Program 

1603. Staff Support for Boy's/Girl's Associations and 
Drop-in Centers ' , . ' . , . 

• ' ■ ■ ^ ■ • ' , ^ ■ . 

1721. Staff Support for Goodwill Industries of America, 
Ine. ' ' 



Educational 



/ 



Educatio nal 



Off ice Su^>pli^ 



Office Supplies 



Office Supplies 



Welfare Services 



Office Supplies ^ 



1802. Staff Support for Crisis Intervention - H<tyii?*Line 
Phone Services Information and Referral Services 



Office Supplies 



EKLC 
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ACTIVITY ; 

' CODE 



TYPE OF SERVICES 
^ DELIVBRSD 



-Cluster"!: Labor-intensive and Lpw-Skill Level 
" , ■• . Requirements ^ ' . 



4 ^ 



010$. 



6209.' 



St«ff <S|ipport for Citizen Par tic ipation Process^^^ 
■•'Riquiired • under , the Hpusing and Community Devetpp- 

menf BlOck'Gisarit -Program, Ji'tle XX'- Social.^ - 
^ServicesV fete . ' ^ )t \ • ' 

Staff Support for Rect^eation Programs in Cc|p^ecf 
Hional FaciTitiies 



^ 02.23. 'Staff 



^Of ficftrSuppiies 



Office Sjupplies 



Support for Property Identification Programs 

4. Sta^f Siipport fo^. Cnime Prevention Educatl^ri ^ 
Prog raini^d* Counseling f Qi;^u>tnesses and^ X^al ^. 




• Office -Suppl 

Of fi(jre supplies 



Citizens 

0300. • St3ff 9ut5port for Community theatres attd Theatrical 
. % ' "Education; Xhildren' s Theatres; Comihuhity ^anc^^ 

• ' "^IsVoups an^- classes; Community Chpir , Jazz , ^or Opera 
^' .-^Groups, L'essons; Community Symphonies and Music^ 
' Training;' and Museums and Neighborhood Arts Council 



Office Supplies . ; 



0419,. 

0617. 
0620. 
0632. 



Staff Support for After-School Tutoring Programs 
Using" Peer Tutorers, Teacher's Aide^, andvtlie ^ 
Elderly , etc . / if ^ 

^Staff "Support to Monitor Air 'Quall'-y ^ 

Staff Support to Survey Water Supplies 

Staff Support for Inventory of Solid Was.te Open > 
Dumping Areas, Record-keeping and Clerical 
Support for the Resource Conservation and ^ . , 
^ /Recovery Act of 1,976 " , 

0.70^.^ 'cooperative Extension Service (U.S.D.A.) 

Staff gu^pport for Fire Prevention Progranp such 

Speeches, Displays, and Other t^rieseptations 
Offered in Public Schools^ to Community Grdups, 
Employees at^^Their Place of Work, Home 

Fire Hazard Inspect ions in Public Buildings, _^ 

Housing Units, ,and Businesses 

<'■ • * , ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Staff Support for Community Health Centers and 
Relat^ Service:^ Including Obmraundty Health 
Workers, Environmental Health Workeiis, and 
Health Counselors ' 



0801. 



0802. 



1001. 



I Educational 

Office Supplies 
: Office Supplies 
^ Office Supples 

■ : . I 

'^f ice Supplies ' 
Office Supplies 

■ ■ . i ■ i 

difice Supplies. 

Health and 

Jiipspi^als 
* • . ■ 



25T 



C 



.1064. , . Prevent tve H^altl]i ,Scr Services^ Eollow-up ^nd 

• 1104./^*; 9^C,urlty,.Guards/^^^ for ^^bljLc Ho^u^irf|| Projects 

> 1108. Cdndii^l Generd!i Hieruising Inspections 'Cpr Lead Based 
I " y?^int,» Code &vforcementv Elvl^dbliity #£pr Sex^^f^^ 
' : / Dth ^. 

1111. ^Conduc^ Hglji^lsg^ Abiandonment Suiveys it)^' " " 

• : ^ '■ ^' ■ W . ^ , W.^ . ' 

14p4. : Park/MalnteAance -attd ^Landscaping > Park' Supervisors, 
;^ Wat^r R!e^eatiQn Supervi^sors and AidQS^4|^' 

1504. Job Sea r<!fh -Project: Staff .Si 
\ ■ Designed to Bring Small Grouj 
^ ' ^ ;iUn emp 1 py e d* ytpr ke r s t o C omp a i 
^ Advertising «for Etnploy^^a 
; Make ^^vailaole a Per$oi 
Company, Give^^a Tour,r 
Bilin^ualv-^ides Prj 



* 1601'; Staff Sup'pogi 



1604. 



1605. 



Staff .Support . 
Care Genters,/^$ui^^ 
Sefvice^, etc 



rt fo^^^Project ' 
Prjfet^busly ;Sc reeried 
^toriesLWhp Are 
mp^nj^e©' Would 
Descll^e the 
App,licatioti6. 
ejre Necessary. , 

i^ter ,Rrograms 



fxce^ Including Day, 
l^flio'ols , ' In-Home Day^ Care 




Stafsf Support fdr;"^^ 24-Hour Day 

. Care\Servdc^s^^^/'„^Pv';'^^^ 

1701. • Staff Suppoi^vf Community Renters 

- - ^ ; . '.^ * ■ ^ 

Homemaldfer apd* Lt>ng-TeriH f are Services for* the \ . 
: - Elderly", ahdirv^Jentally or. Physically Disabled; 
^ Hbciudihg Egcort Servcies to and from Banks, 

• Shopping Centers^in High Crime Are^s , at Night, 
'.C ^tc*. / for ^the ElWe.rly, Deaf, ^lind, Mentallyor 
Otherwise Physically: Handicapped and Trans- 
' VL pprtdtion to and frpm MedJ^al .Facilities, 

^qpping. Recreation Activities , Social Visits, 



. |l^7.^ 



Staff Suppoft for* Neighborhood Community Centers 

5taff Support Qvitreafih Activities Informing 

Residents of the A\^ailat?le Resources In Their, 



Dbmraunity 



i; 



'f: 
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ERIC 



»4 



TYPE OF I SERVICES 
DELIVERED. " * 
^ ? ^ ^ 

/Health and(-;*^/ 
'Hospitals \ ; 

.... • -'..t 

^fficfe Stvpplies' :^ 



Office Supplie^*' * 
Office Suypli^;s •* 



Of ice Supplies ^ 



Welfare Services 
Offlte Supplies 

r 

Welfare ^rvices' 



.1 



Office Supplies 

:h 



Health and 
Hospitals 



Office Supplies 
Office Supplies 

I 



ACTIVITY 
CODE 



TYPE OF SERVICES 
DELIVERED 



Cluster 2: Nonlabor In tensive/High- Skill Level 
\ Requirements v 

It^Xl'"^ Park,^C6unty Park, etc. 



^XQ!&1.\ Polioe^Station 



1203. 



■r 



1204\ 



Fire and/or Rescue Station(s) • " 
Jair, ^ison, De'tention Facility 

1205. Municipal Of f ice Building, Town Hall, Courthouse 

1206. Hofpftal^ Clinic, Nursing Home, Health Center 

1207. Arena, Stadium, Bleachers, Pavilion 

1208. Auditorium Theater 
"Gymnasium, Swimming Pool ,^ Recrea tional "Building 
Community Center, Social Service Center 
School i Learning or Training Facility 



12 09* 
1210. 
1211. 



1212. Library 

1213. Museum, Cu^ti^ral Center, Science Center 

1214. Air, Water, Rail Terminal Buildings 

« 

'1215. ' Garage, Parking Structure 

1216. Factory, Cannery,' Processing Plant 

' 1217. Shell Industrial Building, Warehouse, Market 

1222. Dams, Levees, Dikes, Flood Control Structures 

1224. ^let^er Syst^Mn (Lines Plus Well, Reservoir, etc.) 

1225. / Water-N^ource Development (Reservoir, Well, etc.) 

1226. Wategrvjrieatment Facility (Potable) 

1228. SeWer System (Lines Plus Outfall, Pumping, etc.) 

1229. Sewage Treatment Plarit, Wastewater Treatment Plant 
12 34 . Multiple Utility- type Project 
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EKLC 



Office Buildings 

Off-ice Buildings . 

Office Bufldings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings 

Office Buildings^ 

Office Buildings 

Office Bu^ildings 

Large Earthfill Dams 

Sewer Plants 

Sewer Plants 

Sewer Plants 

Sewer Plants 

Sewer Plants 

Multiple Purpose 
Proj ect 



ACTIVIl 
CODE 



TYPE OF ^SERVICES 
DELIVERED 



0625. 



0eZ6. 
0627. 
0628. 
0629. 

teo. 

^218. 
1219. 
1220. 
12 27. 
12 3Q. 
1231. 
12 32. 



fluster 2: Nonlabor Intensive and Ldw-9kill Level 
Requirements 

Layout, Survey, 'Construction of Soil Conservation 
PraiTtices 

Site Preparation, Seeding of Eroding Roadsides ' 

Stream Channel Clearance 

, Flood Control Structure Maintenance 

Timber Stand Improvements on Public Land 

Timber, Stand Improvements on Privately Owned 
(Non-Corpora tely Held) Land 
^ ■ 

Port Facility, Harbor Development 
Electric Power Plant, Generajfing Facility 
Dwelling Units, Houses, Apartments 
Sewer Lines, Mains, Trunks 

Street, Road, Highway (May Include Sidewalk) 
Sidewalks, Curbs, Gutters 

Combines Water/Sewage and Street/Road and 
Sidewalk 



1233. Parking -Lots 



Highways 

Highways 
Dredging 

Flood Protection 

Highways 

Highways 

\ 

Office Buildings 

Powerhouse Construe tioi 

Public Housing 

Sewer Lilies 

Highways 

Highways 

Highways 

Highways 



Cluster 3: Labor Intensive and Low-Skill Level 
Requirements 

0114. Community Clean-up, Beaut if icat ion, and Other 
, Litter Removal Activities 

0212. Staff Support for Health Services in Correctional 
Institutions 



0222. Custodial Staff Support for Correctional 
Facilities 



0505. Staff Support for Outreach (Door to Door) Counsell- 
ing in Businesses, Homes, Schools, etc., on 
Energy Conservation 



EKLC 



3 'A) 



Maint^enance & Repair 
Constri^ic-t-ion 



Health Services 



Apparel 



Office Supplies 



r 



ACTIVITY' 
CODE 

0609. Mosquito Control ^ Inspection and Spraying of 
Roadsides and Breeding Qrounds, House and 
Public Buildings 

•0610. Rodent Control - Inspection and Treatment of 
Roadsides' and .Breeding Grounds, Houses, and; 
Public Buildings 

0613. - Hazardous Mate^rials Surveys' , 

06i5. Animal Control (i.e.. Stray Dog Pick-up, e^.) 

\ » . # ■ 

1109. Lead Based Paint Removal from Public Housing 
Units, Private Houses, and Public Buildings 

1406. Reforestation of Parks and Woodlands, Other 
National Forest Services 



TYPE OF SERVICES* 
DELIVERED 

V 

Motor Vehicle^ . 



Motor Vehicles 

Motor Vehicles 
Motor 'vehicles 



Maint^i 



ance. & Repair 



Construction, y 

I ** 
Agriciiitural , 

Fo^est^yy S Fishery 



Cluster 3: Nonlabor Intensive and Low-Skill Level 
'Requiretnents 



0413. Maintenance, Repaid* and Rehab ilitation of "Pub lie 
School Buildings and Grounds 

0501. Home R^elated Construction Activities (i.e.. 
Insulation, Winter i^a tion, and Weatherization) 

0502. Solar Energy Research, Development, and 
' Construction Activities 

0503. Staff Support for Home Heating Fuel Cooperatives 



0601. Labor Intensive Recycling Systems for Glass, 
Paper, Aluminum, and Other Materials 

1235. Architectural Barrier Removal in Public 



1238. 



• 12 3^. 



Libraries 



Ramping of Street Curbing in Commercial and 
High Density Neighborhoods 

Ramping of Street Curbing on Grounds of 
Educational Facilities^ 



^1722. Meals on Wheelf; Programs 



Maintenance & Repair 
. Construe tion 

Maintenance & Repair^ 
Construction 

T 

Maintenance & Repair 
^ Construction 

Maintenance & -Repair 
Construe tion 

Materials Handling 
Machinery & Equipment 

Maintenance % Repair 
Construction 

Maintenance & Repair 
Construction 

Maintenance & Repair 
Construe tion 

Food & Kindred 
Prodlic ts 
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310 



ACTIVITY 
CODE 



Cjiuster 3: Labor Intensive and 'High-Skill Level 
Requirements 

0414. School Security Guanas and Hall Monitors 

0S04« Commission of Studfletf^of En^gy Waste in Public 

Buildings with Additional F6llow-up for Continuous 
Monitoring of Energy Use Practices in Public 
Buildings 



TYPE OF SERVICES 
DELIVEREn 



Apparel 

Research . * 



1101, 



Cluster 3: ^onlabor Intensive and High-Skill Level 
^ Requirements 

Housing Rehabilitation! (Extensive) 



1102, Housing Rehabilitation'(Moderate) 

1103, Housing Rehabilitation (Minor Home Repair) 
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Construction 
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p^^ldWI I^^ programs of researcti and development funded by the Employment 

Ml TMMng Admlniatration. contact the. Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department ot 
tatalf, Wiitiinoion. D r 2021 3, or any of the Regional Administrators for Employment and Training whose 
ifa iisi|»d below. 



tocatioh 



States Served 



John F. Kennedy BIdg 
^ f Bo3ton. Mass. 02203 



Connecticut 
Metine 

Massachusetts 



New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



1515 Broadway 
New York. N Y. 10036 



P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 




ew Jersey 
^ew York 
Canal Zone 

Delaware 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 



Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



Virginia 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia 



1371 Peachlree Street. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago. III. 60604 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 



Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsm 



91 1 Walnut Street 
Kansas City. Mo 64106 



Iowa 
Kansas 



Mrssouri 
Nebraska 



Griffin Square Bldf, 
Dallas, Tex 75202 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



Oklahoma 
Texas 



1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80294 



Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. Calif. 94102 



Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territory 



909 First Avenue 
Seattle. Wash 98174 



Alaska 
Idaho 



Oregon 
Washington 
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